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This  Professional  Development  Institute  for  Correctional  Personnel 
is  an  experimental  program  in  a  continuing  research  effort  to  develop  two 
training  models  for  use  in  the  military  prison  system  with  staff  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 


The  specific  objectives  of  The  Institute  are: 

1.  To  improve  correctional  personnel's  understanding  of 
human  behavior;  especially,  how  to  cope  effectively 
with  deviant  and  abnormal  behavior. 

2.  To  increase  skills  in  communication  and  human  relations 
of  the  military  in  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  correctional 
facilities/centers. 

3.  To  foster  more  creative  attitudes  and  programming  in 
such  facilities  so  as  to  contribute  to  prisoner  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  return  to  duty. 

4.  To  develop  staff  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  human 
groups,  especially  in  custodial  care,  so  that  the  Navy 
and  Marine  personnel  may  operate  more  effectively  in 
this  assignment. 

5.  To  study  ways  of  decreasing  tension  between  the  correc¬ 
tional  staff  and  the  inmates  of  their  institutions. 

6.  To  enhance  staff  capability  for  problem  solving  relative 
to  military  prisoner  relationships. 

7.  To  review  new  insights  from  the  social  sciences  related 
to  care  and  custody  of  prisoners. 

8.  To  assist  military  correctional  personnel  in  exploring 
their  changing  professional  role. 

9.  To  promote  planned  change  in  the  military  criminal  justice 
system  through  human  resource  development. 

10.  To  encourage  new  approaches  which  humanize  the  treatment 
of  the  confinees. 
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Training  Staff 

Members  of  the  Resource  Network  of  MOO,  Inc. 

"PHIL'1 

PROJECT  Dll';.: ‘"'OR:  °hi  1 « p  R.  Harris  is  a  management  psychologist  who  now 
serves  as  *dent  o.‘  i\  n=»gement  &  Organ  nation  Development,  Inc.,  La  Jolla, 
California.  ‘eviously,  Or.  Harris  was  Vice  President  of  Copley  International 
Corporation  a  S^or  ■.,'.><*  ’ate  of  leadership  Resources,  Inc.  He  has  been 
an  administrator  ana  p-  *  in  numerous  educational  institutions;  most 

recently,  Temp‘>  Unive*  •  <>•.  end  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Forcham  .ji/ersity,  and  was  awarded  a  State  Department  grant  to 
India  as  a  Ful' bright  Professor  in  1962.  In  addition  to  consulting  assignments 
with  a  variety  of  corporate,  educational,  military  and  government  systems,  he 
has  been  involve.  ?th  numerous  training  sessions  for  criminal  justice  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  range  from  the  police  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Ma^-land  Department  of  Juvenile  Services  and  the  Honor 
Camps  of  San  Diego  County.  Author  of  many  books  and  article",  his  research 
includes  a  project  for  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  H.E.W. 

"STU" 

OTHER  CONSULTANTS:  Stuart  H.  Gilbreath  is  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  Schgol  of  Public  Administration  at  San  Diego  State  College.  As  with 
many  on  this  training  staff.  Dr.  Gilbreath  is  quite  active  in  the  programs  of 
the  NTL  Institute  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science  and  coordinates  its  activities 
in  this  region.  He  has  his  Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  University  where  he  also 
served  in  the  Counseling  Center  before  his  appointment  to  the  graduate  facUy 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  conducted  numerous  human  relations 
training  laboratories  for  groups  throughout  the  country,  in  addition  to 
publishing  and  research. 

"MACK" 

Gordon  H.  Mack  is  Chairman  of  Field  Services  and  Leadership  Development  for 
the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  a  Senior 
Associate  of  Leadership  Resources,  Inc.  Formerly,  Mr.  Mack  served  as  Director 
of  Recruitment  and  Manpower  Planning  for  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

He  has  held  a  series  of  administrative  posts,  supervising  field  and  youth 
workers  in  various  social  service  organizations.  He  has  had  wide  experience 
as  a  training  consultant  for  police,  youth  and  minority  groups.  He  received 
his  B.A.  from  Southern  University  in  Louisiana  and  his  M.A.  from  New  York 
University  in  guidance  and  personnel  administration.  He  also  served  as  a 
1st  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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"CHARLIE" 

Charles  L.  K ..-wman  is  Head,  Center  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections  Services, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  serves  on  the  U.  S.  Joint  Contnission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training.  Dr.  Newm«n  is  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Criminology  and  conducted  many  workshops  in  the  criminal  justice 
field.  In  addition  to  directing  correction;  training  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  Florida  State  University,  he  h**  been  a  corrections  consultant 
for  numerous  public  agencies.  He  J;*s  his  Ph.D,  from  New  York  University, 
and  studied  law  at  the  University  cf  North  Dakota.  Professor  Newman  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  and  articles  i '  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

"BOB" 

Robert  J.  Scanlon  is  a  management  engineer  who  serves  as  President  of  Scanlon 
and  Associates  in  San  Diego,  California.  Formerly  the  President  of  MOD,  Inc. 
and  Manager  of  the  Government  Education  Division,  Computing  &  Software,  Inc., 
he  has  been  involved  in  numerous  manpower  development  programs  for  minorities, 
as  well  as  management  training.  He  has  been  a  manager  with  such  large  corpora¬ 
tions  as  Whittaker,  General  Precision,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Duqvesne  Light 
Co.  In  addition  to  an  engineering  degree  from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
he  holds  a  Master's  in  industrial  management  from  Duquesne  University  and  has 
studied  law.  A  Major  in  the  Air  Force,  he  has  recently  been  involved  in 
training  superintendents  for  Honor  Camps,  as  well  as  for  many  U.  S.  Navy 
agencies. 

"WOODY" 

Woodrow  H.  Sears,  Jr.  is  a  management  consultant  in  Washington,  D.C.,  He 
has  served  as  Vice  President  of  Leadership  Resources,  Inc.,  and  Program 
Specialist  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 

A  former  police  reporter,  he  has  beer  directing  human  relations  training  for 
.he  Washington,  D.  C.  Police  Department.  Me  received  his  Ed.D.  In  adult 
education  from  George  Washington  University,  and  attained  the  rank  cf  Captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  a  wide  variety  of  training  experience,  particularly 
with  government  agencies. 

"LARRY" 

Lawrence  N.  Solomon  is  a  consulting  psychologist  who  has  held  a  variety  of 
administrative  and  research  positions  at  U.  S.  International  University.  He 
has  been  a  Research  Psychologist  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory, 

Army  Medical  Research  Laboratory  and  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute. 

He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  is  active  as  an 
NTL  trainer.  He  serves  in  San  Diego  on  the  Mayor's  Social  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Community  Affairs  Task  Force  of  the  California  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice.  At  present,  he  is  coordinator  for  student  affairs  at  the 
California  School  of  Professional  Psychology  in  San  Diego. 
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"MANECK" 


Maneck  S.  Wadi a  Is  a  management  consultant  and  anthropologist  who  specializes 
In  cross-cultural  training.  Formerly,  a  Professor  at  Cal  Western,  U.S.I.U., 
he  has  been  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellow  and  participated  in  many  of  their  work¬ 
shops.  He  has  his  Ph.D.  from  Indiana  University,  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  publications.  He  lectures  frequently  to  government 
agencies,  particularly  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Executive  Center. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  MOTIVATION  INVENTORY 

A.  Please  place  an  X  next  to  the  five  items  below  which  you  believe  are  most  important 
in  motivating  you  to  do  better  work  as  a  professional  in  th_  criminal  justice  field: 


1.  Assurance  of  regular  employment 
(P/S)  2.  Satisfactory  physical  working  conditions 

3.  Suitable  rest  periods  and  coffee  breaks 

4.  Adequate  vacation  arrangements  and  holidays 


I 


<S) 


(B) 


(E) 


5.  Good  pay 

6.  Having  an  efficient  supervisor  who  tells  me  exactly  what's  expected 

7 .  Agreement  with  organizational  objectives 

8.  A  good  performance  rating  so  I  know  where  I  stand 
9*  Pensions  and  other  fringe  benefits  (insurance,  et  al  ) 

10.  A  written  job  description  which  I  try  to  fulfill 

11*  The  avoidance  of  disciplining  for  doing  an  inadequate  job 

12  •  Maintenance  of  adequate  living  standards  for  my  family 

13 .  Means  for  promotion  and  advancement 

14.  Means  for  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  organization  ( inclusion) 

15.  Being  told  by  my  boss  that  I  am  doing  a  good  job 

16.  Getting  along  with  others  on  the  job  by  being  cooperative 

17.  Participation  in  administrative  activities  (e.g. ,  attending  staff 
meetings) 

18.  Receiving  appreciation  for  my  good  work 

19  •  Being  kept  informed  on  what's  happening  in  the  organization 

20.  The  support  received  from  fellow  workers  in  a  work  unit 

21.  Feeling  my  job  is  important 

22.  Respect  of  me  as  a  person  and/or  a  professional  at  my  job 

23.  Chance  to  turn  out  quality  work 

24.  Opportunity  to  gpin  status  in  die  organization 

25.  Means  of  achieving  and  proving  myself 

26.  Obtaining  more  freedom  and  independence  on  my  job 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Opportunity  to  do  challenging  and  meaningful  work 

Chance  for  self  development  and  improvement 

Opportunity  to  experience  sense  of  achievement  and  accomplishment 

Opportunity  for  human  service  and  to  contribute  to  society 

Others: 
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B.  For  die  second  step,  place  a  check  now  next  to  five  other  items  which  you 

consider  to  be  of  secondary  importance  in  motivating  you  to  do  better  work. 

C.  Kindly  take  a  piece  of  blank  paper  from  your  notebook  and  write  down  the 

numbers  of  your  primary  motivations  (those  marked  X  in  A). 

O.  While  you  are  waiting  for  the  others  to  finish  and  for  die  above  papers  to  be 

collected,  you  may  wish  to  turn  to  RP#3CJ  in  your  resource  book  and  review 
Figure  1  on  the  Hierarchy  of  Human  Needs. 

E.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  use  of  this  instrument,  you  may  wish  to  reproduce  it  and 
try  it  out  with  your  co-workers  or  family.  (The  inventory  would  have  to  be 
revised  for  use  with  prisoners  or  parolees.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  JUSTICE 
PERSONNEL 


RESOURCE  PAPER  #3  CJ 


1971 


THE  MOTIVATION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS 
by  Dr.  Philip  R.  Harris 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps  the  central  issue  in  criminal  justice  work  is  the  question  of  human  motiva¬ 
tion.  The  very  structure  of  an  organization,  the  principles  of  management  practice  and 
strategies,  direction  and  control' of  personnel  and  prisoners  depend  upon  the  staff's  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature  and  behavior.  Behind  every  leadership  decision  lie  important, 
implicit  assumptions  about  human  behavior  which  affect  the  organizational  climate  and 
the  mobilization  of  its  people  talent  for  creative  and  productive  action. 

If  a  correctional  facility  is  to  operate  effectively,  then  the  work  environment 
must  be  such  as  to  encourage  staff  innovation,  sustained  effort,  and  cooperation  to  meet 
common  goals.  Management  philosophy,  style,  and  procedures  in  justice  systems  should 
incorporate  the  best  contemporary  knowledge  regarding  what  motivates  people  to  higher 
levels  of  achievement,  productivity,  adaptation  and  inventiveness.  This  may  be 
particularly  true  in  this  era  of  rapid  and  expansive  change.  Those  organizations  possessing 
die  capacity  to  motivate  and  develop  their  human  potential  to  the  greatest  advantage  will  be 
those  most  responsive  to  internal  planned  change,  and  most  successful  in  adapting  to  and 
dealing  with  the  emerging  needs  of  man. 

Those  who  are  incarcerated  for  breaking  military  or  civilian  laws  are  still  human 
beings,  even  guilty  of  delinquent  deviant  behavior.  Although  their  present  motivation  and 
value  system  may  possibly  be  distorted,  the  "normal"  prisoner  (not  suffering  psychiatric 
handicaps)  can  motivate  himself  in  positive  ways  just  like  the  average  man  who  has 
committed  no  punishable  offense.  The  atmosphere  created  in  a  penal  institution,  for 
example ,  can  create  an  environment  that  encourages  self  motivation  in  either  a  constructive 
or  destructive  way. 
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Thus,  the  commander  or  administrator,  the  supervisors  or  unit  wardens, 
who  concentrate  on  correctional  staff  needs  and  on  improving  the  institutional  work 
environment  will  find  that  their  subordinates  model  such  behavior.  Based  on  the 
attitudes  of  top  leaders,  die  guards  and  counselors  will  act  accordingly  with  inmates. 
The  way  staff  is  motivated  will  likely  be  the  way  prisoners  are  or  are  not  motivated 
by  staff. 

A  MODERN  THEORY  OF  MOTIVATION 


There  are  many  theories  regarding  what  motivates  human  behavior. 

Obviously,  some  human  actions  are  consciously  performed  and  others  are 
carried  on  without  i e  individual  being  aware  of  the  reasons  behind  his  activities. 

Some  actions  become  so  habitual  that  people  are  often  unaware  of  their  motives  for 
performance.  One  school  of  psychological  thought  is  "operant  conditioning"  which 
holds  that  people  can  be  trained  by  a  reward/punishment  system  to  perform  in  a 
certain  way.  This  approach  has  actually  been  tested  successfully  with  military  and 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners.  Such  individuals  have  literally  been  "conditioned" 
to  the  desired  performance.  However,  in  this  paper,  we  will  emphasize  the  approach 
of  the  humanistic  school  of  psychology.  These  observations  on  motivation  should 
first  be  applied  to  the  correctional  staff  itself.  Then,  these  comments  should  be 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  prisoner  or  parolee. 

Although  there  are  some  differences  in  point  of  view,  diis  new  approach  to 
motivation  basically  follow  die  theories  of  Dr.  Abraham  Maslow  (see  Motivation  and 
Personality,  1954) .  The  foundation  of  Maslow' s  motivation  theory  is  that  man  is  an 
integrated  whole  frying  who  strives,  not  only  to  meet  whatever  deficiency  arises,  but 
who  also  strives  for  physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual  growth  or  self- 
actualization.  In  other  words,  man  is  not  only  motivated  to  meet  his  needs  for  survival 
and  good  health  or  maintenance;  he  is  also  motivated  to  seek  stimulation  and  action  to 
grow  and  become.  Man  is  constantly  motivated;  it  is  a  condition  of  his  being  to 
perpetually  work  to  achieve  growth  goals. 


Furthermore,  needs  arrange  themselves  in  hierarchies  of  importance.  That  is, 
some  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  others.  Once  the  lower  needs  are  satisfied, 
other  higher  needs  may  emerge  and  then  when  they  are  satisfied,  again  new  and  higher 
needs  emerge,  and  so  on.  At  any  given  level  of  need  dominance,  the  person  is 
motivated  to  organize  his  behavior  to  satisfy  those  needs.  Once  needs  are  satisfied 
at  a  given  level,  they  become  unimportant  in  the  current  dynamics  of  die  individual. 

In  other  words,  rewards  which  were  satisfying  at  one  level  of  motivation  no  longer  motivate 
once  the  person  moves  on  to  the  next  higher  level. 
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This  need/motivation  hierarchy,  according  to  Maslow,  is  arranged  in  at  least 
five  levels  if  needs.  Examine  them  from  two  perspectives**  (a)  their  application  with 
a  correctional  or  probation  staff,  and  their  application  with  inmates. 

1.  Physiological  Needs:  These  needs  are  at  the  base  or  the  foundation  of  the 
need  hierarchy  (see  Figure  1) .  They  Include  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
sustain  life  processes  such  as  nourishing  food  and  drink,  activity,  air,  etc.  These 
needs  also  include  basic  sex  gratifications.  If  these  needs  remain  ungratified,  then 
the  person  will  be  dominated  by  them  to  seek  gratification.  All  other  .needs  may  become 
simply  new -exiatent  or  pushed  into  the  background.  (Many  disadvantaged  people  in 
the  "ghetto"  operate  in  the  beginning  at  this  basic  and  third  level  of  human  needs.) 

On  the  other  hand,  when  these  needs  are  relatively  well  gratified,  new  needs  emerge  as 
geing  important,  i.e. ,  those  needs  at  the  next  higher  level  become  dominant  in  motivation. 
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r(self-fulfillment) 

Esteem 


(recognition,  reward, 
appreciation,  status, and 
confidence) 


j  Belonging 

(affection,  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  to 
belong) 


Security 

(safety,  order,  discipline) 


NOTE:  Maslow  also  maintains  that  one's 
gripes  or  grumbles  vary  with  the  need 
level.  Man  is  ever  seeking  for  the  fuller 
life,  so  as  his  complaints  are  satisfied 
at  the  level  of  basic  needs,  he  becomes 
more  aware  of  other  concerns,  such  as 
social  injustice. 


Survival 

(toed,  water,  sleep,  activity) 

HIERARCHY  OF  rs.-'C 
Figure  1 


2.  Security  Needs:  Once  a  person  has  satisfied  his  basic  physiological  needs,  he  then 
seeks  out  safety.  These  needs  now  recruit  all  the  capacities  of  the  person  in  their  service 
The  person  now  becomes  motivated  to  stabilize  his  living  -arrangements  so  that  his 
world  becomes  safe  and  secure.  The  person  is  motivated  to  make  his  life  more 
predictable  and  less  ambiguous;  to  arrange  his  environment  so  that  danger,  tragedy, 
disruption,  disaster,  etc.  are  less  likc’y  or  not  likely  at  all.  This  means  stabiliz¬ 
ing  income  and  employment,  providing  for  a  safe  neighborhood,  obtaining  higher 
education  for  his  children,  amassing  savings  and  insurance.  (Sociologists  point 

out  that  the  "middle  class"  in  society  generally  operate  at  this  level  of  human  need.) 

3.  Belongingness  and  Love  Needs:  If  both  the  physiological  and  safety  needs  are 
fairly  well  gratified,  then  love,  affection  and  belongingness  needs  dominate  die  concerns 
of  a  person.  These  needs  find  expression  in  yearnings  to  belong  to  someone  and/or  some 
group.  A  person  living  at  this  level  seeks  to  establish  an  identity  with  others;  to  seek 
and  give  love  and  affection.  Strongly  needed  is  a  sense  of  Ixdonging  and  membership 

in  a  group,  and  acceptance  by  other  people.  The  many  clubs,  organizations  and 
associations  which  people  join  point  up  this  human  tendency. 

4.  Esteem  Needs:  Most  people  in  our  society'  express  needs  for  self-respect  or 
self-esteem,  and  for  the  esteem  of  oilier  s.  People  living  at  this  level  desire  first 
of  all  strength,  achievement,  adequacy,  competence,  confidence,  independence  and 
freedom.  Secondly,  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  prestige,  recognition,  attention, 
personal  impact,  and  appreciation.  Thesc"ego"  needs  involve  the  desire  to  be  a 
prime  mover,  to  be  self-determined,  to  have  control  over  one's  fate,  to  determine 
one's  own  movements,  to  lie  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  and  to  succeed,  to  willingly 
assume  responsibility,  to  be  active  rather  than  passive,  to  have  others  acknowledge  our  ' 
capabilities  fairly,  etc.  These  needs  concern  the  person's  image  of.  himself  and 

die  image  of  others  alxiut  him.  When  satisfactions  of  these  needs  are  thwarted,  the  perso 
feels  weak,  helpless  and  inferior.  People  who  have  a  need  for  power  and  control  also 
manifest  this  human  drive,  sometimes  in  a  distorted  way. 


5.  Self- Ac  totalization:  At  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  is  the  need  for  self-actualization. 
Even  when  all  the  above  needs  are  satisfied,  the  individual  experiences  a  discontent , 
a  need  to  strive  to  become  what  one  is  capable  of  becoming,  i.e. ,  there  emerges  a 
desire  for  self-fulfillment.  Striving  at  this  level  refers  to  such  things  as  seeking  and 
building  excellence  of  achievement,  ultimate  value,  perfection,  honesty,  non-selfish 
justice,  truth,  beauty,  etc.  Once  the  physio’ogical,  safety,  love  and  esteem  needs  are 
relatively  well  satisfied,  forces  must  emerge  for  a  person  to  seek  ultimate  values  for 
himself  and  his  society.  It  is  from  these  strivings  that  the  fullest  and  healthiest 
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creativeness  can  be  expected.  The  more  mature,  educated,  and  affluent  a  person 
becomes,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  motivated  at  these  higher  levels  of  human 
needs.  ; 


Goals  and  Human  Needs 

Figure  2  illustrates  another  concept  of  humanistic  psychology.  That 
particular  figure  has  implication  for  The  Criminal  Justice  System.  !n  a  previous 
resource  paper,  the  point  was  made  that  the  individual  operates  within  his  own 
invisible  life  space  or  private  world.  Normally,  people  set  goals  for  themselves 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  perceived  needs.  Such  goals  may  be  considered  by 
society  to  be  good  or  bad,  legal  or  illegal,  and  the  individual's  perception  may  be 
contrary  to  that  which  is  commonly  held.  For  example,  a  poor  man  whose  family 
is  starving  may  resort  to  "stealing'1  in  order  to  feed  them.  His  motivations  are 
worthwhile  in  his  view  and  subjectively  he  might  feel  morally  justified  in  his  act. 

Figure  3  develops  this  "motivation  model"  a  little  further.  Sometimes 
people  run  into  barriers  tx>  achieving  their  goals,  so  they  experience  frustration. 

Thus,  the  man  who  wishes  to  enter  his  house  and  finds  the  door  locked  (at  a  time 
when  he  is  without  keys  and  no  on  else  is  inside),  may  go  around  this  obstacle 
by  seeking  entry  through  a  back  door  or  window.  Psychologically,  this  might  be 
called  an  adjustment.  On  the  other  hand,  this  means  of  entry  may  also  prove 
impossible.  Then  his  reactions  might  become  aggressive  or  defensive.  For  instance, 
he  might  smash  a  window  in  anger,  or  rationalize  that  there  is  no  hurry  about  getting 
in  at  this  moment. 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  diagram,  Motives  for  Behavior  (Figure  3),  may 
also  provide  clues  on  the  prisoner  or  parolee's  behavior.  Frustrated  by  imprisonment 
from  achieving  certain  personal  goals  to  satisfy  specific  needs,  he  may  withdraw  and 
exhibit  indifference,  or  revert  to  open  rebellion. 

The  objective  of  correctional  staffs  should  be  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
are  a  prisoner's  particular  needs,  and  assist  him  to  satisfy  legitimate  ones  by 
setting  reasonable  goals.  For  example,  he  could  not  get  work  or  a  promotion 
because  of  illiteracy,  and  he  took  to  crime  to  satisfy  his  economic  needs;  the  correctional 
system  might  be  able  to  help  that  prisoner  obtain  a  reading  course  ■>  that  he  has  better 
job  prospects  upon  parole. 
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Figure  4  is  a  summary  of  humanistic  behavior  theory  for  the  normal  person. 
Man  seeks  meaning  in  what  he  does  whether  it  be  the  warden  at  work  or  the  prisoner 
on  a  correctional  assignment.  As  things  happen  in  the  course  of  his  life,  the 
individual  tries  to  fit  these  into  a  rational  system-  so  these  events  and  experiences 
make  sense.  In  the  process  of  growth  and  development  a  person  should  revise  this 
psychological  construct  from  time  to  time  for  it  provides  a  key  to  motivation .  A 
prisoner  .-  for  instance,  who  is  locked  into  a  distorted  view  of  himself  and  others  based 
on  his  past  experiences,  must  revise  or  change  this  "construct"  if  he  is  to  be 
rehabilitated. 

Figure  5  highlights  the  major  motivating  forces  in  human  neings.  Even  those 
who  nave  transgressed  the  law  and  have  been  imprisoned  are  influenced  by  such  factors. 
The  new  inmate  usually  wants  to  be  "one  of  the  boys"  -  namely,  to  be  accepted  by  his 
fellows.  Again,  a  prisoner  can  not  be  rehabilitated,  until  he  believes  he  is  adequate 
as  a  human  being.  The  diagram  further  indicates  how  behavior  is  related  to  motives. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  direct  link  between  the  prisoner's  behavior  of  "showing  off'  and 
his  motive  "to  prove  himself'  as  worthwhile. 


THEORY  X  ORGANIZATION 

Douglas  McGregor,  in  "The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise  (I960),  has  identified 
a  number  of  implicit  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  behavior  which  are  pre¬ 
dominant  and  pervasive  in  many  organizations  today.  They  underlie  traditional 
management  policy  and  practice.  It  would  appear  that  many  in  authority  in  military 
and  police  systems  still  hold  tx>  these  views: 

1.  "The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent  dislike  of  work  and  will  avoid 
it  if  he  can. "  This  reflects  an  implicit  belief  that  leaders  must  counteract  this 
supposed  human  tendency  to  avoid  work. 

2.  'Therefore,  most  people  must  be  coerced,  controlled,  directed,  threatened 
with  punishment  to  get  them  to  put  forth  adequate  effort  toward  the  achievement  of 
organizational  objectives. "  The  concern  here  is  that  reward  is  not  enough,  fhat  people 
will  only  demand  more,  that  the  threat  of  negative  consequences  is  the  only  adequate 
way  to  control  human  performance. 

3.  "The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  directed,  wishes  to  avoid 
responsibility,  has  relatively  little  ambition,  wants  security  above  all, "  Although 
this  view  is  rarely  expressed  verbally,  it  is  often  expressed  in  action. 
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These  assumptions,  which  McGregor  labels  as  Theory  "X”  (or  Rensis 
Likert,  labels  as  Systems  1  or  2  management),  reflect  essentially  what  could  be  termed 
as  a  "pull"  theory  of  motivation.  The  "pull"  theory  emphasizes  forces  in  the 
environment  as  central  in  inducing  and  influencing  behavior.  Behavior  is  conceived 
as  a  response  to  demands  and  pressures,  rewards  and  punishments,  deprivations, 
dangers,  and  inducements.  It  conceives  of  man  as  a  static  being,  reactive  to 
outside  influences.  It  is  a  vir;.'  that  emphasizes  direction  and  control  as  the 
primary  instruments  of  motivation ,  a  view  that  most  traditional  practice  ir  based 
upon. 

.  *  r' 

These  assumptions  are  not  in  tune  with  modern  behavioral  science  research 
findings  of  human  nature  and  behavior  in  organizations.  They  contain  many  incon¬ 
sistencies  which  simply  do  not  squar  e  with  the  readily-observable  phenomena  in  industry 
and  government.  In  recent  years,  a  tentative  reformulation  of  these  assumptions  has 
resulted  in  growing  acceptance  of  a  newer,  more  dynamic  theory  of  motivation.  The  newer 
theory  provides  die  basis  for  a  different  approach  by  professionals  in  the  criminal 
justice  field. 

THEORY  "Y"  ORGANIZATION 

The  primary  implication  of  the  modem  conception  of  motivation  is  that 
once  lower  needs  are  satisfied,  the  motivational  emphasis  shifts  to  a  higher  level 
of  need  satisfaction.  For  example,  many  younger  workers  coming  from  affluent 
homes  have  had  their  basic  physical  and  security  needs  generally  fulfilled.  Better 
educated  than  previous  generations,  they  seek  more  meaning,  participation,  and 
responsibility  in  their  work  assignments.  Thus,  the  typical  industrial  or  correctional 
systems  approach  of  the  past  no  longer  motivates  them.  These  new  workers  expect 
adequate  pay,  benefits  and  physical  working  condition.  These  "hygiene"  benefits  they 
take  for  granted.  They  look  for  more  from  their  employment  experience  -  something 
that  relates  to  job  enrichment  which  satisfies  a  higher  level  of  human  need.  If 
organizations  are  to  satisfy  these  higher  needs,  management  theory  and  practice  must 
reflect  opportunities  for  their  satisfaction.  Older  motivators,  appropriate  at  a  lower 
level,  will  simply  cease  to  be  appropriate  in  the  new  context. 

Theory  "X"  works  reasonably  well  for  lower  levels  of  motivation,  i.e. ,  the 
physiological  and  safety  needs  and  with  less  educated  people.  But  this  theory  does 
not  work  at  all  well  once  one  is  motivated  primarily  by  higher  level  needs.  As 
McGregor  states:  "The  philosophy  of  management  by  direction  and  control  -  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  hart'  c<;  soft  -  is  inadequate  to  motivate  because  the  human  needs  on 
which  this  approach  .:ciies  are  relatively  unimportant  motivators  of  behavior  in  our 
society  today.  Direction  and  control  ore  of  limited  value  in  motivating  people  whose 
important  needs  are  social  and  egoistic.  People  deprived  of  opportunities  to  satisfy 


at  work  the  needs  which  are  now  important  to  them,  behave  exactly  as  we  might 
predict  -  with  indolence,  passivity,  unwillingness  to  accept  responsibility,  resistance 
to  change,  willingness  to  follow  the  demagogue,  unreasonable  demands  for  economic 
benefits.  It  would  seem  that  we  may  be  caught  in  a  web  of  our  own  weaving. " 

(from  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise,  1960,  p.  42) 

Frederick  Herzberg  contends  that  industry  and  government  agencies 
only  respond  to  the  "Hygiene"  needs  -  adequate  pay,  good  working  conditions, 
and  fringe  benefits.  These  "hygiene"  needs,  according  to  Herzberg,  do  not 
really  motivate;  they  only  provide  a  necessary  job  environment.  Satisfaction 
of  these  needs,  by  and  large,  only  removes  health  hazards  from  the  environment 
of  man.  Removal  of  these  hazards  serves  to  set  the  stage  for  the  development  of 
positive  job  attitudes,  but  does  not  in  and  of  itself  develop  positive  attitudes. 

What  he  calls  the  true  "motivators"  -  achievement,  growth,  recognition,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  advancement  -  serve  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  job  satisfaction  and  im¬ 
provement  in  performance  that  industry  must  seek  from  its  work  force.  Yet,  the 
"motivators"  tend  to  be  neglected  by  industry.  (See  The  Motivation  to  Work,  1959.) 

Another  behavioral  scientist,  Chris  Argyris,  points  out  that  there  are 
some  basic  incongruities  between  the  growth  trends  of  a  healthy  personality 
and  the  requirements  of  the  traditional  formal  organization  that  the  basic  impact 
of  the  formal  organizational  structur  e  is  tn  make  the  employees  feel  dependent, 
submissive,  and  passive,  and  to  require  them  to  utilize  only  a  few  of  their  less 
important  abilities.  Frustration,  conflict,  feelings  of  failure,  and  short  time 
perspective  are  the  resultant  effects  of  such  an  environment  on  the  employee. 

(See  Personality  and  Organization,  1957.)  One  might  apply  this  insight  to  a 
military  system,  such  as  the  Marines,  or  a  correctional  institution,  to  envoke 
a  lively  discussion. 

For  organizations  and  institutions  in  our  society  to  motivate  their  human 
resources,  opportunities  must  be  provided  to  satisfy  the  higher  level  needs.  In 
order  to  do  this,  leaders  should  encourage  organizational  forms  and  styles  which 
optimize  the  development  of  human  assets.  Again,  Douglas  McGregor  has  identified  a 
set  of  assumptions  more  consistent  with  a  modem  behavioral  science  understanding  of 
human  motivation.  He  labels  these  assumptions  Theory  Y.  These  assumptions  are  as 
follows: 


1.  "The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  effort  in  work  is  as  natural  as 
play  or  rest. "  The  basic  notion  here  is  that  work,  when  gratifying,  is  a  basic  source 
of  satisfactJ'::*  d  will  be  performed  willingly  and  eagerly. 


2.  "External  control  and  the  threat  of  punishment  are  not  the  only  means 
for  bringing  about  effort  toward  organizational  objectives.  Man  will  exercise 
self-direction  and  self-control  in  the  service  of  objectives  to  which  he  is  committed. " 


3.  "Commitment  to  objectives  is  a  function  of  the  rewards  associated  with 
their  achievement. "  That  is,  efforts  toward  realizing  organizational  objectives, 

if  satisfying  to  ego  and  self-actualization  needs  ,  can  lead  to  strong  commitment. 

4.  "The  average  human  being  learns,  under  proper  conditions,  not  only 
to  accept,  but  to  seek  responsibility. "  Again,  once  higher  needs  are  being 
satisfied  by  this  activity,  individuals  will  seek  out  greater  responsibility. 


5.  "The  capacity  to  exercise  a  relatively  high  degree 
ingenuity,  and  creativity  in  the  solution  of  organizational  probl 
not  narrowly  distributed  in  the  population. " 


oblems,  is  widelv 


6.  "Under  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life,  the  intellectual  potentialities 
of  the  average  human  being  are  only  partially  utilized. "  Perhaps  in  the  on-coming 
post-industrial  age,  we  may  have  more  leisure  to  develop  our  other  capabilities. 


This  conception  of  human  behavior,  rather  than  static  and  controlled, 
emphasizes  the  dynamic  possibilities  of  human  growth  within  an  organization  which 
includes  the  potential  to  maximize  the  participation  and  involvement  of  all  those 
involved  in  achieving  the  organization's  objectives.  "Theory  Y"  challenges 
correctional  management  to  discover  ways  to  realize  the  potential  represented  by 
its  human  resources. 


"  Theory  Y"  management  practice  emphasizes  the  creation  of  conditions 
such  that  die  members  of  an  organization  can  achieve  their  own  goals  best  by  direction 
of  their  efforts  toward  achieving  the  organization's  objectives .  In  other  words, 
management  practice  should  attempt  to  integrate  individual  staff  needs  with  the  needs 
of  die  organization.  It  is  assumed  that  people  will  exercise  self-direction  and  self- 
discipline  in  the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives  so  long  as  they  are 
committed  to  these  objectives.  Commitment  follows  from  opportunities  to  satisfy 
higher  level  needs  through  meaningful  participation  in  the  organization.  That  is, 
commitment  to  objectives  follows  from  meaningful  opportunities  to  realize  one’s 
full  potential  within  the  framework  of  the  organization. 

Practically  speaking,  one  can  apply  this  theory  in  a  correctional 
institution  hi  this  manner: 


(a)  Top  administration  determines  die  institutional  needs 
and  objectives,  then  reviews  these  with  staff  for  any  feedback 
and  modifications; 
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(b)  Staff  unilH  dcflcnninc  their  program  needs  and  objectives 
in  light  of  these  over-all  goals; 

(c)  When  possible,  these  program  plans  might  be  reviewed 
with  selected  inmates,  as  well  as  top  administration,  for 
feedback  and  modification  before  being  initiated. 


Motivation  specialist,  Saul  Gelierman,  emphasizes  that  the  environmental 
influences  which  have  always  shaped  man's  ideas  are  themselves  changing  so  rapidly 
and  «q>losively  that  a  new  kind  of  human  will  emerge,  persons  characterized  by 
complex  and  shifting  needs  at  ever  higher  levels  of  motivation.  He  holds  that  the 
basic  motivational  deficiency  in  organizations  is  the  lack  of  sufficb  decision¬ 
making  authority  and  responsibility  by  people  who  could  respond  to  . jeh  powers  by 
increased  commitment.  Decision  making,  according  to  Gelierman,  is  unnecessarily  ! 
monopolized  by  administration  at  higher  organizational  levels.  Increased  decision-  j 
making  authority  at  lower  levels  would  go  a  long  way  toward  motivating  people  toward  > 
organizational  commitment  and  expansion  of  their  developing  potential.  (See 
Management  by  Motivation,  1968.)  ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

Correctional  leaders  today  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  managing  — 

accelerating  change,  so  rapid  that  it  threatens  the  very  survival  of  many  organizations.  T( 
respond  to  tills  chan^Stf  management  should  seek  to  develop  maximal  potential  from 
its  human  resources.  To  do  so,  criminal  justice  practice  should  be  based  on  sound 
conceptions  of  human  behavior  and  motivation. 

/ — 

Traditional  administration  based  on  direction  and  control  fall,  expecially  ’ 
with  staff,  to  meet  the  demands  for  satisfaction  of  higher  level  motivations  dominant 
in  today’s  work  environment.  Reward  structures,  adequate  for  meeting  lower  level 
physiological  and  safety  needs  alone,  no  longer  motivate.  Rather,  they  engender 
resistance,  apathy,  and  antagonism  to  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  approaches  to  correctional  management  which  recognize 
mar  as  a  dynamic,  self-determined,  motivated,  seeker  of  responsibility  and  growth 
opportunity,  hold  the  promise  of  maximizing  the  emergence  of  human  potential.  The 
satisfaction  of  these  higher*  level  needs  can  engender  commitment  to  the  organization’s 
gpals  andobjec'tives.  The  administration  can  only  help  to  provide  a  creative 
organizational  environment, .  so  the  worker  will  motivate  himself  to  greater  self  develop¬ 
ment  and  productivity. 
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Motives  are  internal  energizing  forces.  Bach  man  lives  with  his  own 
unique  need  system/-- which  influences  his  behavior.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  correctional  professional  first  analyze  his  own  needs  and  motives  which 
affect  his  performance  on  the  Job.  He  should  then  attempt  to  understand  the  needs 
and  motive  systems  of  those  who  work  for  him  or  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

In  the  course  of  performance  appraisal,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  help  subordinates 
assess  their  own  needs  and  motives  for  improved  job  performance  and  goal  setting. 
The  supervisor  in  The  Criminal  Justice  System  can  engage  in  Job  enrichment, 
broadening  the  responsibilities  of  work  assignments  to  they  are  more  meaningful. 

In  this  way,  work  itself  can  become  a  motivator; 
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"The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are  prosperity- 
at-any-price,  peece-at-any-price,  safety-first  instead  of 
duty-first,  the  love  of  soft  living  and  die  get-rich  quick 
theory  of  life." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  (1917) 
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THE  YONAN  CODEX  STORY 

by  Frank  Goble 


For  more  than  7  years  the  Research  Center  has 
been  analyzing  and  documenting  the  evidence  for  a 
major  breakthrough  in  psychology.  The  “new’’  (some 
of  the  ideas  are  thousands  of  years  old)  approach  is 
still  in  its  pioneering  stage  yet  is  consistently  pro¬ 
ducing  results  from  50  to  300%  better  than  present 
orthodoxy.  The  breakthrough  revolves  around  the 
concept  of  individual  responsibility- the  idea  that  it 
can  be  taught  and  is  highly  satisfying  to  the  individual 
us  welt  as  necessary  to  his  society. 

Attitudinal  Psychotherapy  is  still  anotb-r  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  supporting  the  concept  of 
individual  responsibility.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
research  by  the  Yonan  Codex  Foundation  and  has 
proved  remarkably  effective  in  a  wide  variety  of 
applications  from  character  development  to  marriage 
counseling  and  the  rejiabiUtation  of  ghjgmj 
cohojjjs  and^  hardcnca  cmnmm  fhe  procedure  is 
inexpensive,  fast'ana  easy  for  therapists  to  learn.  The 
president  and  founder  of  the  Yonan  Codex  Found¬ 
ation  is  Dan  MacDougaid,  a  highly  successful  Atlanta 
attorney,  in  1956  MacDougaid  began  an  intensive 
study  of  psychology  sparked  by  his  concern  for  the 
problems  of  criminals.  His  studies  eventually  led  him 
to  William  James  whose  statement,  "Human  beings 
can  alter  their  lives  by  altering  their  attitudes  of 
mind"  became  an  integral  part  of  his  thinking  and 
eventually  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Attitude 
Psychotherapy. 

MacDougaid  asked  the  question,  why  would  alter¬ 
ation  of  attitudes  of  mind  alter  one’s  life?  And  upon 
investigation  it  became  clear  that  life  is  behavior  and 
judgment  controls  behavior.  He  wrote,  “The  last  act 
of  the  mind  before  behavior  is  judgment,  conscious, 

9  subconscious  or  instinctive.  Judgment  is,  in  turn, 
f  based  upon  perception-what  is  being  perceived  and 
|  comprehended -upon  what  is  remembered,  and  upon 
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the  reasoning  employed.  So  the  quality  of  judgment 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  quality  of  perception, 
memory  and  reason." 

In  1962  Dr.  Jerome  Bruner  testified  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  as  follows:  “My 
colleague  at  Harvard,  Professor  George  Miller,  has 
shown,  rather  convincingly,  I  think,  that  human 
beings  are  capable  of  registering  only  about  sc*  n  plus 
or  minus  two  independent  items  of  inform  on  at 
once.  This  forces  the  human  nervous  system  into  a 
program  of  selectivity." 

So  Bruner’s  work  and  that  of  Dr.  John  Eccles 
established  that  human  beings  have  an  inhibitory 
system-a  control  system  in  their  minds  which  can 
afrd  does  control  the  individual’s  access  to  present 
fact-a  slow  but  inexorable  control  over  the  quality 
of  judgment  and  behavior. 

MacDougaid  found  that  perception  is  subject  to 
control  by  the  individual-a  control  which  might  be 
compared  to  a  tuning  condenser  ona  radio  or  TV  set. 
“Surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  signals,  only  one  gets 
through  as  the  condenser  inhibits  all  other  signals  but 
the  selected  one.  The  ‘tuning  system’  of  the  human 
mind  is  its  attitudes  . . .  Our  will  can  control  our 
attitudes.  And  this  is  why  we  can  alter  our  lives  by 
altering  our  attitudes  of  mind." 

MacDougald’s  next  endeavor  was  to  determine 
what  attitudes  should  be  altered  in  order  to  con¬ 
structively  alter  behavior.  He  found  that  the  best 
source  for  this  information  was  in  ancient  documents 
in  the  Aramaic  ianguage-the  language  of  most  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  language  of  Jesus, 
the  Koran  and  of  Mohammed.  It  was  in  the  study  of 
this  ancient  language  where  MacDougaid  found , 
considerable  instruction  on  koodsha  (proper)  at¬ 
titudes,  or  good  attitudes,  as  welt  as  precise  meanings 
for  the  words  which  ultimately  became  the  found-  < 
ation  for  Attitude  Psychotherapy. 
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MacDougald  found  that  in  Aramaic  the  word 
“love”  was  considered  to  be  an  attitude  rather  than  a 
physical  exercise  or  feeling.  He  also  found  the 
statement  that  alt  taw  hangs  on  love  of  God  and  love 
for  neighbor  as  oneself,  and  studies  of  the  word 
“law”  indicated  its  meaning  in  that  instruction  to  be 
the  rules  by  which  human  beings  should  live  and 
think.  He  reasoned  that  if  this  were  true,  conforming 
one's  attitudes  to  this  instruction  should  yield  a 
yardstick  by  which  the  mind  could  assess  alt  rules, 
reasoning,  perception,  memory,  judgments  and 
behavior. 

In  order  to  understand  and  use  this  suggested  good 
attitude  of  love  toward  God,  neighbor  and  self,  one  i 
must  have  a  correct  concept  in  mind  for  each  word. 
In  English  they  have  never  been  defined  with  exact¬ 
ness.  In  Aramaic  they  are  finite  concepts  with 
concrete  meanings. 

The  Foundation  researchers  developed  a  list  of 
precisely  defined  concepts  necessary  to  proper  at¬ 
titudes  and  tested  these  meanings  in  the  solution  of 
human  problems.  The  words  were:  self,  neighbor, 
God,  love,  law,  sin,  failure,  forgive,  reason,  judgment, 
and  attitude. 

MecDougald's  p'an  was  to  use  the  Socratic  method 
to  teach  the  Aramaic  meanings  of  these  words  to 
those  having  difficulties  and  see  what  happened. 

Does  it  work?  How  does  it  work?  Is  there  evidence 
that  it  works?  To  explore  this  we  now  refer  to  C.  D. 
Warren,  M.D.,  formerly  medical  director  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Corrections,  to  see  what 
actually  happened. 

Dr.  Warren  first  reported  his  findings  in  a  lecture  to 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Correctional 
Association  in  1969.  He  told  how  the  Yonan  Codex 
people  started  with  two  inmates  of  a  Georgia  prison 
and  instructed  them  in  the  new  method.  Then  the 
Yonan  representatives  and  the  two  inmates  instructed 
22  men  in  one  two-hour  session  a  week  for  eight 
weeks.  “Gentlemen,”  Dr.  Warren  told  the  convention, 
“it  worked." 

“In  two  weeks-with  the  22-man  group-the  con¬ 
structive  changes  were  so  impressive  that  I  issued  a 
special  report  to  the  Georgia  Director  of  Corrections. 
In  eight  weeks  they  claimed  to  have  successfully 
rehabilitated  63%  of  the  men  under  instruction." 

In  June  of  1970  the  State  of  Georgia  validated  tKe* 
record  of  the  original  22  men  who  had  received  the 
Yonan  Codex  instruction  at  Reidsville  Prison  from 
December  1967  to  February  1968.  Of  the  fourteen 
men  certified  as  rehabilitated  there  has  been  no 
record  of  parole  violation  since  release  from  prison. 
This  compares  with  an  average  of  60-70%  parole 
violations  for  prisoners  released  from  Reidsville.  In, 
another  experiment  Attitude  Psychotherapy  was- 
applied  to  61  chronic  court  offender  aicohoUcs.  The 
apparent  success  ratio  was  33%  (those  whose  drinking 


problem  has  been  arrested  are  still  under  observa¬ 
tion).  Some  of  the  participants  celebrated  their  first 
alcohol-free  birthday  after  a  record  of  10-20  years  of 
compulsive  drinking. 

How  is  it  that  these  teachings  can  rehabilitate?  This 
is  how  it  works.  Judging  from  Jung  and  from  Aramaic 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  Hebrew  literature  there  is  a 
je//-the  guiding  source  of  individual  personality  which 
to  a  high  degree  is  developed  and  shaped  by  learning. 
It  may  be  improperly  distorted  by  faulty  learning. 
The  Yonan  technique  assumes  that  the  stimulus  for 
learning  for  this  guiding  self  is  its  ceaseless  quest  for 
freedom  from  tension-freedom  from  mind  conflict. 
All  words  and  all  behavioral  and  mental  habits  are 
seen  under  Yonan  technique  as  evidence  of  “neural 
structures”  or  mental  entities  which  a  mind  can  form 
or  eliminate  if  it  wants  to  and/or  knows  how. 

Thlt  ii  whtt  It  ttughr. 

1 .  Criminality  originates  In  the  mind  and  It  the  product  of  feulty 
learning  or  failura  to  laam. 

2.  The  human  mind  hat  an  inhibitory  tyttem  which  routinely  and 
automatically  remove*  from  perception,  rtaeon  and  lodgment  over  39% 
of  available  fact,  which  removal  utually  prevent!  correction  of 
criminality  and  personality  problems 

3.  Thlt  filter  tyttem  mutt  be  controlled  by  each  Individual  or  elm  hit 
mind  will  not  receive  proper  Information  and  may  develop  Ir.to  an 
anti-todal  personality. 

4.  Each  word  In  the  direction*  for  properly  controlling  this  (liter 
tyttem  mutt  be  accurately  understood  .  -  the  direction*  cannot  be 
followed. 

The  self  cf  every  anti-social  personality  under  the 
Yonan  approach  is  thought  to  have  two  basic  faults: 
the  self  has  faulty  neural  structures  which  will  be 
evidenced  by  faulty  word  comprehension,  and 
secondly,  it  has  failed  to  form  certain  other  needed 
neural  structures,  the  evidence  of  which  is  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  words  which  relate  to  these  missing 
“mental  entities.” 

When  the  key  words  and  concepts  are  taught  to  an 
antisocial  personality,  It  will  become  a  social  person¬ 
ality  If  they  are  used  and  applied  In  Ufe  situations.  It 
changes  because  the  new  personality  experiences  less 
tension  In  living  and  thinking  than  did  the  old.  Thus 
the  new  self  becomes  the  permanent  self  and  the 
rehabilitation  becomes  permanent. 

Validation  of  tha  Theory 

Superior  Court  Judge  Asa  D.  Kelley,  Jr.,  formerly 
director  of  corrections  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  had 
long  felt  that  the  problems  of  many  lawbreakers,1 
mentally  ill  citizens  and  persons  with  domestic 
problems  can  be  traced  to  the  same  source-lack  of  an 
adequate  system  of  values  and  rules  under  which  to 
live.  He  said,  “The  medical  director  (of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections)  and  I  were  extremely  impressed 
with  the  program  and  its  effective  results;  and  to  this 
day  have  found  no  teaching  technique  or  teaching 
material  which  can  compare  in  effectiveness,  nor  has 
there  been  demonstrated  any  other  approach  which 
can  be  carried  out  so  economically.” 


A  dramatic  example  of  the  therapy  can  be  found  in 
what  happened  to  Lester  Maddox,  Jr.  He  had  been 
arrested  for  burglary  after  “drinking  ail  day."  At  the 
time  he  was  on  parole  from  a  previous  violation  of 
the  law.  MacDougald  wrote  as  follows  to  Lester’s 
father,  the  governor  of  Georgia:  “Let  me  express  my 
deepest  sympathies.  I  will  rehabilitate  your  son  and 
keep  him  from  prison.  It  could  be  done  if  I  were 
appointed  as  his  counsel.” 

Young  Lester  did  go  into  therapy  with  Mac¬ 
Dougald,  and  the  results  are  contained  in  a  sworn 
statement  of  Dr.  Ray  A.  Craddick,  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Examiners  and  Professional 
Psychology,  a  university  professor  as  well  as  a  private 
clinician.  Utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  Georgia  State 
College  Institute  for  Psychological  Studies  Dr.  Crad¬ 
dick  conducted  a  psychological  analysis  of  Lester 
Maddox  Jr.  in  April,  1969  before  Lester  received 
Attitude  Psychotherapy. 

Dr.  Craddick  found  Maddox  Jr.  to  be  “functioning 
way  below  his  potential  and  capacity."  He  was 
extremely  impulsive,  self-centered,  hostile,  aggressive, 
depressed,  and,  said  Craddick  would  be  considered  to 
be  quite  disturbed  by  any  psychologists  looking  at 
the  tests. 

A  little  over  one  month  later  Dr.  Craddick  re-tested 
Lester  with  the  following  findings.  “There  is  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  drastic  changes  in  this  young 
man’s  personality,  intelligence  and  behavior.  All 
changes  are  in  the  direction  of  maturity,  and  much 
less  impulsive  behavior  than  was  the  case  in  the  initial 
testing  . . .  For  example,  his  intelligence  as  reflected 
on  the  test  was  raised  on  practically  all  the  subtests, 
with  the  end  result  of  moving  him  from  functioning 
at  the  average  (overall)  level  to  now  being  in  the 
superior  category  . . .  Very  seldom  does  one  en¬ 
counter  such  changes  at  these  levels  within  this 
relatively  short  time  span.  In  summary,  it  is  my 
professional  opinion  that  Mr.  Lester  G.  Maddox,  Jr. 
has  shown  remarkable  and  dramatic  personality  ar.d 
intellectual  changes  between  the  two  testing  sessions. 
These  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  make  him  an 
excellent  probation  risk." 

Of  MacDougald’s  therapy  Lester  Jr.  himself  said, 
“Mr.  MacDougald's  course  has  taught  me  how  to  love 
people  and  how  to  be  a  good  citizen.” 

Leonard  J.  Hippchen,  Ph.  D.  with  Florida  State 
University’s  Department  of  Criminology  and 
Corrections  wrote,  “The  results  of  the  Yonan  de¬ 
monstration  are  striking  because  we  were  dealing  with 
severe  sociopaths  in  a  maximum  security  prison,  and 
even  experts  these  days  say  this  behavior  cannot  be 
modified." 

What  of  the  prisoners  themselves?  What  do  they 
think  of  the  program?  Jack  Feldman  wrote  the 
following  to  Dan  MacDougald  in  March,  1968.  “I  was 
quite  skeptical  at  the  first  discussion  session  and 


could  not  see  how  an  understanding  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  would  help  me  to  arrive  at  sound  judgments. 
!  was  confident  that  my  own  standards  in.  life  were 
the  proper  ones  for  me  .  .  .  During  one  of  the  first 
discussion  periods  you  gave  me  a  simple  definition  of 
God  ...  I  was  really  taken  by  this  as  it  was  the  first 
time  any  concept  of  God  had  not  seemed  an  affront 
to  my  intelligence.  This  opened  many  doors  . . .  The 
next  important  revelation  was  the  ability  to  see  my 
particular  problems,  that  of  always  feeling  I  was  right 
in  what  I  did  and  said  ...  I  shall  remain  grateful  to 
you  and  the  foundation  the  rest  of  my  life  . . .  This 
understanding  will  aid  me  not  only  when  !  return  to 
free  society,  but  even  while  I  remain  in  prison." 

Another  prisoner  said:  “Now  1  have  been  more 
conscious  since  I  have  had  this  training,  because  I 
think  a  lot  of  times  purely  selfishly.  Not  being  able  to 
be  conscious  of  something  else  besides  yourself  is 
probably  the  real  reason  why  many  of  us  came  here, 
just  pure  selfishness.  I  think  the  idea  of  unconditional 
love  gets  you  away  from  this  selfishness,  this  self- 
centercdness,  that  I  think  perhaps  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  my  being  here.” 

Wrote  MacDougald,  “The  opinion  of  a  skilled, 
experienced  guard  with  respect  to  a  change  of 
behavior  in  a  convict  is  excellent  evidence.  The  guards 
at  every  maximum  security  prison  must  know  their 
cons.  A  mistake  can  mean  death.” 

A  guard  called  “Radar”  because  of  his  ability  to 
spot  contraband  was  so  struck  by  the  almost- 
over-night  changes  in  an  inmate  named  Joe  Taravella 
that  he  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  had 
happened.  He  knew  that  Taravella  had  resented  him 
ever  since  first  coming  to  the  institution.  “He  would 
pull  away  from  me  . . .  not  enough  to  make  a  charge 
against  him  for  disrespecting  an  officer,  but  you 
could  just  feel  the  resentment  there.  And  then  when 
you  started  working  with  him  I  could  (ell  the 
difference  in  him.” 

Members  of  the  inmates’  families  were  able  to  spot 
behavior  changes  immediately.  Typical  is  this 
response  from  one  of  the  wives:  “I  think  it  is 
wonderful  work  that  you  are  doing.  It  surely  helped 
my  husband  a  great  deal.  I  can  tell  a  jr  at  change  in 
him.  He  seems  easier  to  talk  to  about  things,  and  he 
doesn’t  let  things  upset  him  as  they  did  before.  He 
seemed  very  impressed  with  your  work  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  deeply  for  ail  you’ve  done,  not  only 
for  him,  but  for  many  others  like  him." 
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SIX  CRITERIA  OF  HEALTHY  PERSONALITY  (Allport) 

Ego-extension:  the  capacity  of  taking  an  Interest  In  more  than  one's 
body  and  one's  material  possessions. 

Self-obiectifi cation:  the  ability  to  know  and  understand  oneself,  to 
recognize  how  one rs  present  behavior  and  reactions  are  influenced  by 
similar  experiences  In  the  past.  It  Implies  the  capacity  to  look  at 
oneself  objectively,  even  to  bs  able  to  laugh  at  oneself.  A  sense  of 
humor  depends  upon  such  self-objectlflcatlon. 

A  unifying  philosophy  of  life:  this  philosophy  may  or  may  not  be 
religious,  but  it  needs  to  be,  at  le;,st,  a  frame  of  meaning  and  of 
responsibility  Into  which  life's  major  activities  fit. 

The  capacity  for  a  warm,  profound  relating  of  oneself  to  others. 

The  possession  of  realistic  skills,  abilities,  and  perceptions  with 
whlcn  to  cope  with  the  practical  problem's  of  life.  ~ 

A  compassionate  regard  for  all  living  creatures:  includes  respect  for 
Individual  persons  and  a  disposition  to  participate  with  others  In 
activities  that  will  Improve  the  human  lot. 


UNDERSTANDING  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR 


"The  growing  child  must  master  a  series  of  accomplishments  In  the  course 
of  development.  He  must,  as  he  grows,  learn  about  people  i..d  must  experience 
the  real  world;  he  should  acquire  the  capacity  to  think,  feel,  and  behave  within 
a  restricted  range  of  socially-approved  dimensions  of  sensation,  perception, 
throught,  emotion,  motivation,  and  verbal  and  motor  behavior.  Disorder  In  any 
of  these  aspects  of  social  existence  may  prompt  others  to  confine  him,  punish 
him,  restrict  his  freedom,  or  discriminate  against  him.  Implicit  in  this  range 
of  approved  and  disapproved  social  actions  Is  the  conviction  that  there  are 
correct  and  Incorrect,  acceptable  and  unacceptable,  good  and  bad  ways  to 
experience  life  .  .  .  . 

"This  means  man  must  learn  to  respond  to  his  bodily  sensations  In  ways 
that  roughly  match  those  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  must  also  think  approxi¬ 
mately  In  the  way  others  do  In  order  to  cownunlcate  effectively  with  them. 

He  must  express  emotion  with  the  proper  Intensity  and  appropriateness,  and  his 
verbal  and  motor  behavior  must  fit  the  public  mold  or  he  will  be  In  social  trouble." 

From:  McNeil,  E.  Neuroses  and  personal  1 1  tv 
disorders.  Englewood  Cmfs,  N.  di: 
Prentice-Hall ,  Inc.,  1970,  p.  87. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR 

(Note:  These  definitions  of  abnormal  behavior  have  been  taken  from  Mental 
Disorders"  Diagnostic  and.  Statistical  Manual  DSM-II ,  published  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  Wasliington,  D.  C.,  1968.) 

Instructions:  Read  the  description  of  the  personality  disorder  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  the  information  requested  if  you  are  able.  Skip  any  item  which  you 
do  not  understand  or  have  had  no  experience. 


301  PERSONALITY  DISORDERS 

This  group  of  disorders  is  characterized  by  deeply  ingrained  maladaptive  patterns 
of  behavior  that  are  perceptibly  different  to  quality  from  psychotic  and  neurotic 
symptoms.  Generally,  these  axe  life-long  patterns,  often  recognizable  by  the  time 
of  adolescence  or  earlier.  Sometimes  the  pattern  is  determined  primarily  by 
malfunctioning  of  the  brain,  but  such  cases  should  be  classified  under  one  of  toe 
non-psychotic  organic  brain  syndromes  rather  than  here. 

301.0  Paranoid  personality 

This  behavioral  pattern  is  characterized  by  hypersensitivity,  rigidity, 
unwarranted  suspicion,  jealousy,  envy,  excessive  scif-importancc, 
and  a  tendency  to  blame  others  and  ascribe  evil  motives  to  them. 

These  characteristics  often  interfere  with  the  patient’s  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  satisfactory  interpersonal  relations.  Of  course,  the  presence  of 
suspicion  of  itself  docs  not  justify  this  diagnosis,  since  the  suspicion 
may  be  warranted  in  sonic  instances. 

Question-  Have  you  ever  observed  a  prisoner  who  fit  this  description  in  a  severe 
degree,  especially  one  who  was  super  sensitive  and  suspicious  of  everyone?  Describe 
his  behavior: _ 
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301.1  Cyclothymic  personality  ((Affective  personality)) 

Hits  behavior  pattern  is  manifested  by  recurring  and  alternating 
periods  of  depression  and  elation.  Periods  of  elation  may  be  marked 
by  ambition,  warmth,  enthusiasm,  optimism,  and  high  energy.  Periods 
of  depression  inay  be  marked  by  worry,  pessimism,  low  energy,  and 
a  sense  of  futility.  These  mood  variations  are  not  readily  attributable 
to  external  circumstances.  If  possible,  the  diagnosis  should  specify 
whether  the  mood  is  characteristically  depressed,  hypnmanic,  or 
alternating. 

Question**  Have  you  had  experience  with  a  prisoner  who  shifted  from  very  high 
moods  to  very  low  ones  and  was  not  under  drug  influence?  Describe  hie  actions 
as  you  remember  diem: 


Schizoid  personality  * 

This  behavior  pattern  manifests  shyness,  over-sensitivity,  sceiusivc- 
ncss,  avoidance  of  close  or  competitive  relationships,  and  often 
eccentricity.  Autistic  thinking  without  loss  of  capacity  to  recognize 
reality  is  common,  as  is  daydreaming  and  the  inability  to  express 
hostility  and  ordinary  aggressive  feelings.  These  patients  react  to 
disturbing  experiences  and  conflicts  with  apparent  detachment. 

Question  -Have  you  ever  observed  a  prisoner  who  seemed  completely  "out  of  it"  or 
detached  from  reality?  If  you  recall  any  of  his  unusual  actions,  indicate  a  few. 


•^^01.3  Explosive  personality  (Epiieptoid  personality  disorder) 
This  behavior  pattern  is  characterized  by  gross  outbursts  of  race  or 
of  verbal  or  physical  aggressiveness.  These  outbursts  are  strikingly 
different  from  tlw  patient's  usual  behavior,  ar.d  he  may  be  regretful 
and -repentant  for.  them.  Ihcse  patients  are  generally  considered 
excitable,  aggressive  and  over-responsive  to  environmental  pressures. 
It  is  the  intensity  of  the  outbursts  and  the  individual's  inability  to 
control  them  which  distinguishes  this  group.  Cases  diagnosed  as 
"aggressive  personality"  are  classified  here. 


Question-  Have  you  ever  witnessed  in  your  correctional  experience  a  quiet  prisoner 
who  periodically  gives  way  to  violent  outijreaks  and  then  becomes  very  apologetic 
when  it  is  over?  If  so,  describe  your  observations: 


301.4  Olwtwivc  compulsive  personality  ((Anankastic  person¬ 
ality)) 

This  behavior  pattern  is  characterized  by  excessive  concern  with 
conformity  and  adherence  to  standards  of  conscience.  Consequently, 
individuals  in  this  group  may  be  rigid,  over-inhibited,  over-con¬ 
scientious,  over-dutiful,  and  unable  to  relax  easily.  This  disorder  may 
lead  to  an  Obsessive  compulsive  neurosis  (q.v.),  from  which  it  must 
be  distinguished. 

Question-  Have  you  ever  observed  an  enlisted  man  who  seemed  constantly  "uptight" 
or  very  rigid  in  his  personality;  over  concerned  about  the  exact  performance  of 
smallest  details?  If  so,  describe  his  actions  as  you  recall  them: 


301.5  Hysterical  personality  (Histrionic  personality  disorder) 
These  behavior  patterns  arc  characterized  by  excitability,  emotional 
instability,  over-reactivity,  and  self-dramatization.  This  self-drama¬ 
tization  is  always  attention- seeking  and  often  seductive,  whether  or 
not  the  patient  is  aware  of  its  purpose.  These  personalities  arc  also 
immature,  sclf-ccntcrcd,  often  vain,  and  usually  dependent  on  others. 
This  disorder  must  be  differentiated  from  Hysterical  neurosis  (q.v.). 
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Question-  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  prisoner  who  seemed  continuously  unstable  and 
emotional,  constantly  dramatizing  tilings  that  happen- to  him  in  order  to  get  your 
attention?  If  so,  make  a  few  notes  on  this  behavior  as  you  remember  it: 
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301.6'  Asthenic  personality 

This  behavior  pattern  is  characterized  by  easy  fatigability,  low  energy 
.level,  lack  of  enthusiasm,  marked  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
oversensitivity  to  physical  and  emotional  stress.  This  disorder  must 
be  differentiated  from  Neurasthenic  neurosis  (q.v.).- 

Question-  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  prisoner  who  seemed  to  be  "dragging"  all 
the  time,  lacking  in  any  energy  and  complaining  at  the  least  expenditure  of  effort? 
If  so,  describe  tiiis  person  as  you  have  watched  him? 


1^  301.7  Antisocial  personality 

This  term  is  reserved  for  individuals  who  arc  basically  unsoeialized 
and  whose  behavior  pattern  brings  them  repeatedly  into  conflict  with 
society.  They  are  incapable  of  significant  loyalty  to  individuals,  groups^ 
or  social  values.  They  are  grossly  selfish,  callous,  irresponsible, 
impulsive,,  and  unable  to  feel  guilt  or  to  learn  from  experience  and 
punishment.  Frustration  tolerance  is  low.  They  tend  to  blame  others 
or  offer  plausible  rationalizations  for  their  behavior.  A  mere  history 
of  repeated  legal  or  social  offenses  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  this 
diagnosis.  Group  delinquent  reaction  of  childhood  ( or  adolescence) 

(q.v.),  and  Social  maladjustment  without  manifest  psychiatric  dis¬ 
order  (q.v.)  should  be  ruled  out  before  making  this  diagnosis. 

Question-  Have  you  observed  a  prisoner  who  seems  incapable  of  getting  along  with 
anybody -he  was  completely  selfish,  blaming  of  others,  and  easily  frustrated.  If  so, 
note  here  his  behavior: 


This  behavior  pattern  is  characterized  by  both  passivity  and  aggressiveness.  The 
agressiveness  may  be  expressed  passively,  for  example  by  obstructionism, 
v  pouting,  procrastination,  intentional  inefficiency,  or  stubborness.  This  behavior 
commonly  reflects  hostility  which  the  individual  feels  he  dare  not  express  openly. 
Often  the  behavior  is  one  expression  of  the  patient's  resentment  at  foiling  to  find 
gratification  in  a  relationship  with  an  individual  or  institution  upon  which  he  is 
over-dependent. 

Question-Have  you  met  a  prisoner  who  seemed  to  have  deep-seated  hostility  which 
he  expressed  by  aggressive  acts,  or  by  continually  blocking  progress,  or  by 
apathy  and  gold  bricking  all  the  time?  If  you  have  encountered  such  a  person,  describe 
his  behavior: 


This  behavior  pattern  is  characterized  by  ineffectual  responses  to  emotional,  social, 
intellectual  and  physical  demands.  While  the  patient  seems  neither  physically  nor 
mentally  deficient,  he  does  manifest  inadaptability,  ineptness,  poor  judgment,  social 
instability,  and  lack  of  physical  and  emotional  stamina. 

Question-  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  prisoner  who  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
defeatest?  Someone  who  manifests  such  a  lack  of  confidence  in  himslef  that  he  appears 
unable  to  do  anything  correctly?  If  so,  describe  what  you  observed  in  him: 


NOTE  TO  PARTICIPANTS:  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to  help  you  become  more 
aware  of  psychological  disorders  among  prisoners.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
expected  to  diagnose  or  attempt  to  treat  such  behavior.  However,  this  awareness  may 
help  you  (ft)  in  reporting  the  matter  to  the  competent  authorities  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem;  and  (b)  in  being  more  cautious  in  your  handling  of  such  prisoners. 
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CRITICAL  INCIDENTS  IN  CORRECTIONS 


#1  PFC.  Enoch,  a  Marine  Prisoner,  is  In  formation  and  has  been  behaving  in 
an  extremely  antagonistic  manner  to  the  Unit  Warden.  Enoch  talks  under  his 
breath  while  marching  and  refuses  to  keep  In  step  with  the  others.  At  times 
he  even  refuses  to  march.  He  looks  sullen  and  acts  abrasive.  When  the  warden 
singles  Enoch  out  for  a  reprimand,  he  just  smiles  or  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
observing  "I  ain't  doing  nothin'  wrong."  Often,  he  Is  technically  correct. 
His  behavior  Is  always  just  on  the  verge  of  disrespect,  but  it  Is  difficult 
to  pin  anything  on  him. 

a)  How  would  you  handle  the  situation?  b)  Are  there  any  other  alternatives? 


#2  Sgt.  Efferson,  a  duty  man,  has  been  sent  to  you  as  a  Senior  N.C.O.  for 
"counseling"  because  of  unacceptable  behavior.  He  has  not  violated  any 
correctional  facility  rules,  but  is  causinq  difficulties  with  the  prisoners 
for  he  Is  over-zealous  and  picayune  In  his  application  of  the  confinement 
requirements.  His  excessive  adherence  to  the  "letter  of  the  law"  and  rigid 
behavior  causes  more  problems  than  he  solves. 

a)  What  suggestions  would  you  offer  to  him?  b)  How  could  you  help  him 
Experiment  with  new,  more  flexible  behavior? 


#3  A  prisoner  In  Alpha  Co.  approaches  you  In  your  role  of  brig  counselor.  He 
looks  rather  sheepish  and  wants  to  talk  about  a  private  matter.  After  several 
minutes  of  evasiveness  and  hesitation,  he  reveals  that  being  around  the  other 
Inmates  In  such  close  confinement  Is  making  him  very  nervous.  He  even  Is  getting 
self-conscious  about  going  to  the  showers.  The  situation  1s"bugg1ng"  him  so 
much  that  he  Is  having  trouble  eating  and  sleeping. 

a)  What  would  you  do?  b)  What  are  s^me  other  symptoms  have  you  observed 
prisoners  develop  because  of  the  tension  of  close  quarters? 


#4  Sims  has  been  confined  to  the  brig  for  approximately  one  week.  As  part  of 
the  duty  personnel,  you  notice  he  is  very  slow  In  his  mannerisms,  very  quiet, 
.and  a  "loner".  He  doesn't  appear  to  eat  much  and  Is  listless.  He  talks  rarely, 
yet  can  be  easily  angered  -  he  almost  snarls  at  people  who  try  to  be  friendly. 

a)  What  procedure  would  you  follow  with  these  observations?  b)  Would  you 
advocate  punishment  or  preventative  work  with  him? 


#5  This  conflnee  Is  just  out  of  boot  camp  a  few  months  and  now  Is  In  the  correction 
facility  for  a  number  of  relatively  minor  Infractions.  Oscar  is  a  loud,  demanding, 
complaining  nuisance.  He  has  been  UA  and  disrespectful .  He  complains  about  all  the 
"hassle"  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and  wants  to  be  left  alone.  "I  want  to  be  free  to 
be  myself.  I  am  tired  with  everybody  telling  me  what  to  do.  They  treat  me  like 
I'm  a  child.  This  Is  like  a  Communist  organization;  everybody  Is  messing  up  my 
mind.  I  can't  stand  It  anymore.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,  but  the  Corps 
won't  like  It.  When  my  sentence  Is  over.  I'll  gr»  U.A.  again  until  I  am  out  of  the 
Marines.  If  they  won't  discharge  me,  maybe  I'll  111  myself.  I've  had  It!" 

a)  As  the  N.C.O.  of  Charlie  Company,  what  would  you  do  with  this  type  of  prisoner? 

b)  Is  force  a  good  approach  with  Oscar  and  men  like  him? 
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#6  You  are  the  night  duty  NCO.  You  get  a  frantic  call  from  the  duty  man  that 
a  prisoner  has  just  cut  his  wrist.  He  Is  bleeding  moderately,  and  a  corpsmen 
Is  already  patching  him  up.  He  reports  that  the  prisoner  does  not  need 
hospitalization  for  his  wounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Inmate  Is  very  agitated 
and  threatens  to  "do  it  again." 

a)  How  would  you  proceed  in  this  situation?  b)  Do  you  think  It  would  help 
to  let  the  prisoner  "ventilate"  -  talk  It  out? 


#7  As  a  guard,  you  are  assigned  to  escerta  conflnee  from  his  solitary  cell. 

As  you  open  the  door,  the  prisoner  jumps  to  the  back  of  the  cell  and  really 
appears  to  be  quite  frightened. He  yells,  "Get  away  from  me.  I  know  you  are 
going  to  hurt  me.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  do  It."  He  appears  to  be  getting 
quite  agitated  and  angry.  You  feel  uneasy  for  the  prisoner  looks  dangerous 
to  you. 

a)  What  should  you  do?  b)  How  do  you  explain  this  kind  of  behavior  In  a  prisoner? 


#8  A  prisoner  seems  to  be  acting  out  of  line.  He  never  follows  Instructions 
and  gets  assignments  mixed  up.  When  you  talk  to  him,  he  acts  very  scared  and 
babbles  in  Spanish  mixed  with  some  English.  He  appears  confused  and  fcewlldered 
by  the  whole  situation.  His  name  Is  Lopez. 

a)  What  procedure  would  you  follow  with  this  man?  b)  Do  you  think  cultural 
differences  can  explain  some  behavior  which  appears  to  be  deviant? 


/ 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PERSONNEL 


RESOURCE  INSTRUMENT  #1  CJ-A 


1971 


COMMUNICATIONS  INVENTORY 


Hers  is  a  check-list  for  an  appraisal  of  yourself  as  a  communicator  in  The  Criminal 
Justice  System.  Simply  place  a  mark  next  to  the  category  which  best  describes  your 
present  approach  to  the  communication  process. 


You  may  wish  to  share  your  evaluation  with  another  staff  member  to  ascertain  if  your 
assessment  is  confirmed  or  not.  When  you  have  identified  areas  for  improvement, 
develop  a  strategy  to  increase  your  communication  skills. 


**** 


In  communicating,  I  project  a  positive  image  of  myself  (e.g. ,  voice,  bearing,  appearance, 
etc.). 


Seldom 


jOccasionally 


Often 


_Always 


I  try  to  understand  and  enter  into  the  receiver's  frame  of  reference  (e.g.,  empathetic, 
restate  his  point  of  view,  etc.). 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


I  establish  eye  contact  with  the  receiver. 

_ Seldom  _ Occasionally 


Often 


^Always 


1  communicate  respect  for  the  receiver  of  my  message  (e.g. ,  listening  carefully,  not 
making  him  feel  inferior,  etc.). 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


I  use  as  many  media  as  necessary  to  get  my  meaning  across  (e.g. ,  communication  symbols 
that  appeal  to  several  senses,  or  a  combination  of  means  for  communicating). 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 
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1  am  aware  of  my  own  inner  state  which  conditions  my  communication  (e.g. , 
feelings,  needs,  motives,  assumptions,  prejudices,  etc.) 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


I  try  not  to  let  emotionally  loaded  words  used  by  die  other  person  distort  my  responses. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


1  try  to  listen  not  only  to  facts  and  ideas  (cognitive  data),  but  to  the  feelings  which  the 
other  reveals. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


I  try  to  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  constructive  criticism  regardless  of  the  source. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


l  am  willing  to  share  the  other  person  to  the  point  of  personal  change  if  it  is  warranted. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


_Always 


1  try  to  be  authentic  in  my  communication  and  level  with  others  when  it  is  appropriate. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


I  try  to  reduce  the  physical  and  psychological  distance  between  me  and  my  listeners. 


Seldom 


^Occasionally 


I  check  to  ascertain  if  my  real  meaning  is  understood. 


Seldom 


^Occasionally 


Often 


Often 


_Always 


_Always 


I  allow  the  other  person  to  ask  questions  and  seek  clarification  regarding  my  message' 
sending. 


Seldom 


^Occasionally 


Often 


Always 


1  ask  questions  and  seek  clarification  during  the  communication  exchange. 


Seldom 


^Occasionally 


In  speaking,  1  try  to  project  my  voice  clearly. 


Seldom 


Occasionally 


Often 


Often 


_Always 


Always 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PERSONNEL 


RESOURCE  PAPER  #1  CJ _ 1971 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  COMMUNICATION  AS  A  PEOPLE  PROCESS 

by  Dr.  Philip  R.  Harris  1 

Communication  is  at  the  heart  of  the  criminal  justice  system  .••  It  is  the 
iiiGot  important  tool  corrections  personnel  have  for  getting  things  done.  It  is  the 
basis  for  understanding,  for  cooperation,  and  for  action.  In  fact,  the  very  vitality 
and  creativity  of  an  organization  depends  upon  the  content  and  character  of  its 
communications.  Yet,  communication  is  both  hero  and  villain.  Not  only  is  it  the 
process  which  transfers  information,  meets  people's  needs  and  gets  action,  but 
far  too  often  it  is  the  process  which  distorts  messages,  develops  frustration,  and 
renders  people  and  institutions  ineffective. 

Failures  in  communication  account  for  many  administrative  problems. 

Cost  of  miscommunication  is  almost  beyond  calculation  -  not  only  in  terms  of  time 
and  money,  but  in  terms  of  misunderstanding,  inefficiency  and  hostility. 

THE  COMMUNICATION  PROCESS 

Communication  is  a  process  of  circular  interaction  which  involves  a  sender, 
receiver,  and  message  (refer  to  Figure  1).  Man  is  a  versatile  communicator  -  he 
can  communicate  with  nature,  animals,  and  other  men.  But  With  human  interaction 
the  sender  or  receiver  ni&y  be  a  person  or  a  group  of  people,  such  as  those  who  make 
up  an  organization. 

The  message  exchanged  conveys  meaning  through  the  medium  or  symbol  used 
to  send  it  (the  how)  ,  as  well  as  in  its  content  (die  what)  For  example,  the  sender  may 
be  a  prison  guard  or  probation  officer,  and  the  receiver  may  be  a  prisoner  or  probationer. 
Since  humans  are  such  intelligent  symbol-making  creatures,  the  message  may  be  relayed 
verbally,  or  non* verbally  by  words(orol or  written),  pictures,  graplra,  statistics,  signs, 
gestures.  Among  minority  groups  in  our  population,  for  example,  die  "ghetto" 
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1§.  people  frequently  have  great  skill  In  non-verhal  communication,  but  limitations 

in  the  use  of  words.  Often  they  have  a  diaiect  or  adaptation  of  the  English 
f  language  which  is  difficult  for  the  middle  class  American  to  understand.  In  any 

,  event,  the  diversity  of  man’s  capacities  to  communicate  range  from  such 

communication  media  as  smoke  signals  and  the  sound  of  drums  to  television  and 
;  satellities.  As  a  dynamic  being,  man  is  constantly  Inventing  new  and  improved  ways 

J  of  communicating,  such  as  the  computer  or  videophone.  However,  regardless  of 

;  die  communication  symbol,  a  sender  and  receiver  are  normally  involved. 


(1)  Life  Space 

Both  sender  and  receiver  occupy  a  unique  field  of  experience,  different 
for  each  and  every  person.  Essentially,  it  is  a  private  world  of  perception  through 
which  all  experience  is  filtered,  organized,  and  translated;  it  is  what  psychologists 
call  die  individual’s  life  space.  This  consists  of  the  person’s  "psychological’’ 
environment  as  it  exists  for  him,  for  each  and  every  person  experiences  life  in  a 
unique  way,  and  psychologically  structures  his  own  distinctive  perceptual  field. 

Among  the  factors  which  comprise  one’s  field  of  experience  are  his  family, 
educational  cultural,  religious,  and  social  background  (see  Figure  (3).  The  individual’s 
perceptual  field  affects,  the  way  he  receives  and  dispenses  all  new  information.  It 
influences  both  the  content  and  the  media  used  in  communicating. 

In  a  prison,  for  example,  not  only  has  each  individual  perceptual  field  or 
"private  world",  but  the  prisoner's  life  space  generally  is  often  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  staff.  Often  there  are  communication  gaps  between  these  two 
groups  caused  by  wide  differences  in  viewpoint  as  a  result  of  different  values, 
levels  of  education,  feelings  about  authority  figures,  ideas  of  responsibility.  The 
challenge  for  a  real  professional  In  the  criminal  justice  rehabilitation  is  for  the 
prison  or  probation  staff  to  get  into  the  "private  world"  of  the  inmate  or  ex-con. 

To  try  and  see  or  feel  as  they  do,  in  order  to  communicate  with  them  more  effectively- 
there  is  a  need  to  got  down  to  their  level  of  communication. 

(2)  Self  Image 

An  individual’s  self  image,  his  needs,  values,  expectations,  goals,  group 
standards,  cultural  norms,  and  perception  of  the  receiver  all  have  an  effect  on  the 
way  input  is  received  and  Interpreted.  Essentially,  person  "selectively"  perceives 
or  receives  all  new  data,  determining  that  which  is  relevant  to,  and  consistent  with 
his  own  perceptuat  needs.  Literally,  two  people  can  thus  receive  the  same  message 
and  derive  from  it  two  entirely  different  meanings.  They  actually  perceive  the  same 
object  differently.  Communication,  then,  is  a  complex  process  of  linking  up  or 
sharing  perceptual  fields  between  sender  and  receiver  (see  Figure *3). 
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CIRCULAR  INTERAC 


A  warden,  for  instance,  communicates  a  direction  to  hits  staff.  Because 
of  their  backgrounds  and  selective  listening,  the  guard  chaplain,  and  maintenance 
chief  may  interpret  that  message  in  three  distinctly  different  ways.  Unless  the 
warden  checks  to  sec  if  his  meaning  has  been  understood  by  these  three  men, 
much  difficulty  may  ensue  as  they  carry  out  these  instructions.  If  they  have  been 
asked  to  inform  the  inmates  of  this  message,  then  the  information  can  get 
"garbled”  as  it  passes  along  the  communication  system  unless  efforts  are 
taken  to  clarify  the  original  directions  and  to  send  that  message  out  in 
seyeral  different  media  (e.g. ,  word  of  mouth,  bulletin  board,  poster,  etc.) 

Once  die  sender  conveys  Jie  message,  the  receiver  analyzes  the  message 
in  terms  of  his  particular  field  of  experience  and  pattern  of  ideas.  Usually  he 
decodes  the  message,  interprets  it  for  meaning,  and  encodes  or  sends  back  a 
response.  Thus,  communication  is  a  circular  process  of  interaction  (see  Figure  2). 


(3)  Behavioral  Communication 

The  communicator,  whether  an  individual  or  a  member  of  an  organization , 
transmits  many  kinds  of  behavior.  First,  he  communicates  die  intended  message 
on  both  a  verbal  and  non-verbal  level.  He  also  communicates  unintended  behavior 
or  subconscious  behavior  on  both  a  verbal  and  non-verbal  level.  In  other  words, 
communication  at  any  level  involves  a  whole  complex  of  projections.  The  sender 
projects  his  image  of  self,  his  needs  and  wants,  his  values  and  standards,  his 
expectations  and  ideals,  his  perception  of  people,  tilings  and  situations.  He 
literally  projects  himself  -  his  thoughts,  attitudes  and  opinions.  In  any  message 
interpretation,  die  receiver  must  consider  such  factors  in  order  to  get  the  real 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  message. 

A  prisoner,  for  example,  who  lacks  confidence  in  himself,  communicates 
this  in  a  variety  of  ways,  causing  other  convicts  to  receive  this  image  as  weakness 
and  thus  to  take  advantage  of  the  man.  A  unit  warden  who  thinks  he  is  a  "superior 
being"  to  those  stupid  prisoners,  perhaps  communicates  this  non -verbally  and  thus 
producing  hostility  in  the  prisoners.  We  influence  the  kinds  of  response  we  get 
from  other  humans. 

For  any  given  communication,  the  receiver  will  usually  perceive  it 
in  terms  of  a  total  complex  of  meanings.  The  receiver  will  attempt  to  analyze 
a  given  communication  to  answer  questions  of  intention,  motivation,  values  and 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  sender.  Where  these  issues  are  not  apparent,  the 
receiver  will  tend  to  fill  hi  the  missing  information  to  make  the  message  more 
complete.  When  the  message  is  ambiguous  or  intentionally  obscured,  the  receiver 
will  fill  in  information  on  the  basis  of  his  own  past  experience  and  situation 
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expectations.  The  receiver’s  interpretation  of  the  sender’s  intent  or  motivation 
may  or  may  not  he  accurate.  However,  when  a  receiver  fills  in  this  omitted 
information,  the  resulting  interpretation  and  perception  may  cause  action  or 
reaction  toward  the  message  which  was  not  intended  by  the  sender.  In  fact,  when 
these  issues  are  not  out  in  the  open,  as  in  attempts  to  influence  the  behavior  or 
thoughof  another  person,  resistance  to  die  communication  tends  to  be  heightened. 
As  a  result,  defensive  behavior  may  cause  greater  distortion  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  (sec  Figure  3).  Furdiermore,  such  defensive  behavior, 
in  turn,  engenders  defensive  listening,  and  this  in  turn  may  produce  postural, 
facial,  and  verbal  cues  which  raise  die  defense  level  of  the  original  communicator. 
Thus,  a  circle  of  defensiveness  interferes  with  communication  and  tiius  makes 
it  difficult  -  if  not  impossible  -  for  anyone  to  convey  ideas  clearly  and  to  move 
effectively  toward  the  solution  of  problems. 

Communication  can  be  complicated  furdier  by  die  receiver's  image  of 
himself,  his  needs  and  wants,  values  and  standards,  expectations  and  ideals, 
and  perception  of  people,  things  and  situations.  What  the  receiver  hears  is 
partially  determined  by  these  factors. 

Another  important  aspect  of  diis  concept  of  behavioral  communication  is 
that  individuals  form  images  not  only  of  themselves  as  persons,  but  of  their  role 
and  tiieir  organization.  If  a  professional  in  the  criminal  justice  System  *  wished  to 
improve  his  communication  with  both  offenders,  staff,  and  public,  he  might  begin 
by  reviewing  his  image  of  his  "role"  as  a  prison  administrator  or  guard,  police  or 
probations  officer.  Once  our  image  of  die  role  has  changed,  then  we  will  tend  to 
act  or  behave  in  accord  widi  that  new  image.  The  same  is  true  of  our  vocational 
field  and  organization.  Formerly,  the  prison  was  perceived  as  a  place  of  custody 
to  "punish"  prisoners;  this  negative  image  is  now  giving  way  to  a  concept  incar¬ 
ceration  for  true  rehabilitation,  so  that  the  offender  against  society's  laws  and 
regulations  can  be  helped  and  returned  to  a  productive  life. 


WHY  COMMUNICATION  FAILS 


Many  attempts  to  improve  communication  fail  because  leaders  have  not 
considered  communication  as  a  highly  complex  and  dynamic  human  process.  Too 
often  die  form  of  communication  (information)  is  mistaken  for  its  substance 
(a  complex  inter-personal  process  of  people  relating  to  other  people).  Ineffective 
communications  tend  to  empliasizc  techniques  and  devices  for  sending  and  regulating 
the  flow  and  content  of  information  throughout  an  organization.  This  psuedo 
information  approach  assumes  communication  to  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
die  sender,  and  as  an  influence  process  U  trough  which  people  can  be  changed, 
controlled,  guided  or  influenced.  The  idea  is  that  dialogue  should  take  place  widi 
authentic  communication- views,  attitudes,  etc.,  are  exchanged. 
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Much  attention  is  paid  to  media  devices,  refinement  of  the  message,  timing 
of  presentations,  public  relations,  visual  aids,  etc.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  getting  the 
"facts"  to  the  right  people,  informing  subordinates  about  the  goals  of  the  organization, 
motivating  people  to  work,  seeing  that  people  understand  what  it  is  management  is  trying 
to  do,  getting  the  message  across,  etc.  This  approach  tends  to  assume  that  information 
will  change  attitudes  and  beliavior,  and  that  information  can  be  reliably  transmitted 
through  formal  channels. 

The  facts  are  that  information  approaches  to  organizational  communications 
usually  accomplish  considerably  less  than  leaders  would  hope.  Information  alone 
does  not  necessarily  change  attitudes,  value  systems  or  perceptions.  People  tend  to 
perceive  information  or  reinterpret  data  in  die  direction  of  their  motivation  and  wishes. 
People  hear  what  they  want  to  hear.  They  forget  what  they  want  to  forget.  In  short,  people 
select  from  available  information,  over-react  or  under-react,  and  add  their  own 
distortions  to  die  information  received. 

This  "one-way"  or  unilateral"  information  approach  to  communication  assumes 
a  completely  active  sender  and  a  completely  passive  receiver;  it  assumes  that  the  sender 
knows  what  die  receiver  he^irs,  and  how  die  receiver  feels  about  and  interprets  what  he 
hears. 

Unfortunately,  military  type  organizations  in  the  past  tended  toward 
one  way  (downward)  communication  systems  in  which  die  emphasis  was 
largely  information.  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  demonstrated  an  interesting  change 
In  such  organizational  communications  with  "2"  gram  which  offers  an  alternate 
means  for  Navy  personnel  to  communicate  with  top  command.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  "P"  grams  to  permit  better  communications  between  a  warden  and  a 
prisoner? 

Rarely  are  receivers  of  communications  passive,  rarely  do  they  hear  all 
that  wa3  communicated,  rarely  do  they  perceive  the  facts  as  intended.  Rather, 
receivers  of  communication  interpret  information  in  light  of  their  own  needs., 
values,  viewpoint  and  motivation.  Communication  not  only  involves  the  message, 
but  it  also  involves  a  highly  complex  relationship  between  sender  and  receiver.  It 
involves  emotion  and  feeling,  as  well  as  topic  or  task  on  the  part  of  both  sender 
and  receiver. 

The  leader  who  concentrates  on  the  task  level  of  communication  in  a 
work  operations,  and  neglects  the  emotional  level,  often  fails  in  human  relation¬ 
ships.  He  minimizes  the  people  maintenance  aspects  of  effective  communication. 

A  man  who  is  emotionally  upset,  for  example,  is  not  likely  tc  get  the  full 
significance  o/  another  person’s  communication. 

There  are  many  barriers  to  successful  communication  which  a  sensitive 
communicator  must  strive  to  overcome.  In  addition  to  diose  pointed  out  above, 
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there  may  be  the  normal  differences  in  culture,  rank  or  job,  age,  race,  religion, 
social  status,  nationality,  value  system  and  language.  Finally,  there  are  obstacles 
to  communication  which  may  arise  from  lack  of  intelligence,  impaired  vision  or 
auditory  skills,  inadequate  time,  illness  and  fatigue.  It  is  more  than  worth  the 
effort  to  cope  with  the  challenges  inherent  in  ordinary  human  communication. 

For  improper  communication  can  inhibit  personal  growth  for  both  sender  and 
receiver  -  ideas  of  value  may  remain unshared  or  at  least  not  fully  appreciated. 

What  are  some  of  the  barriers  to  good,  open  communications  in  the 
criminal,  justice- system?  This  can  be  analyzed  from  these  viewpoints: 

(a)  between  the  organization  and  the  public;  (b)  among  the  members  of  a  staff 
or  institution;  (c)  between  staff  and  prisoners/parolecs;  (d)  among  the  prisoners/ 
parolees  tlicmsclves.  The  very  "position"  of  a  guard  is  something  of  a  barrier  to 
effective  communication  with  prisoner.  How  could  a  change  of  attitude  or  approach 
improve  die  situation? 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  COMMUNICATION 

(!)  Availability  -  the  message  is  received  through  the  senses;  the  more  human 
powers  involved,  die  better  die  chance  for  retention  of  die  message.  The 
communicator  can  facilitate  the  process  by  checking  whether  die  message  can  be 
seen  or  heard  or  touched,  whether  it  should  be  repeated  by  writing,  as  well  as 
orally  transmitted. 

(2)  Contrast  -  the  message  must  be  able  to  stand  out  and  compete  witb  other 
messages.  Therefore,  it  must  be  vital,  relevant,  and  well  timed,  not  colorless 
or  indifferent.  When  speaking,  for  instance,  a  monotone  is  as  ineffective  as 
talking  too  loudly  or  overloading  die  message.  The  tone  of  voice  can  aid  or 
hinder  effective  communication. 

(3)  Reward  -  the  receiver  is  more  attentive  to  the  message  when  its  presentation 
is  linked  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  personal  need,  as  die  physical  need  for  food 
or  die  psychological  need  for  security. 

(4)  Appropriateness  -  die  sensitive  communicator  uses  the  language,  signs,  and 
other  communication  symbols  which  are  suitable  to  the  person  receiving  die  message 
and  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  sending.  Thus,  words  suitable,  with  colleagues 
may  not  he  appropriate  with  prisoners  or  actions  fitting  in  die  home  may  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  prison  and  vice  versa.  Words  can  also  be  misused  by  individuals 
as  "weapons"  to  cause  fear  and  compliance,  to  shock  or  disarm. 


(5)  ^Efficiency serious  formal  communications, such  as  in  criminal  justice  work , 
require  preparation  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  information  is  transmitted 
in  the  minimum  time;  planning  and  preparation  will  prevent  the  wasting  of  time 

in  the  actual  communication.  All  communication  will  normally  benefit  by  concise¬ 
ness  and  preciseness. 

(6)  Flexibility  -  communicators  must  be  able  to  handle  the  unexpected,  to  adapt 
their  message  to  ever -changing  situations  and  people.  This  requires  resourcefulness 
and  creativity  as  opposed  to  rigidity  and  stereotype  communication.  Feedback 

from  receivers,  for  example,  requires  adaptation  by  the  sender  in  his  message  or 
media. 

When  a  communicator  neglects  such  factors,  there  may  be  a  breakdown 
in  communication.  Thus,  the  gulf  between  sender  and  receiver  may  widen.  When 
a  communicator  is  mindful  of  these  characteristics,  he  builds  a  bridge  to  the  other 
person's  world.  He  attempts  to  reduce  the  physical  or  psychological  distance 
between  himself  and  the  receiver. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  IMPROVING  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 

With  the  above  discussion  in  mind,  some  guidelines  are  presented  that  will 
help  the  professional  to  foster  better  inter-personal  and  intergroup  communications 
within  his  organization. 

(1)  Sensitivity  to  Feedback  -  indications  are  constantly  being  given  by  receivers 

as  to  how  the  commu'  cation  is  coming  across,  whether  it  is  being  heard  clearly,  offensive 
or  inoffensive,  acceptable  or  unacceptable,  interesting  or  boring,  meaningful  or  irrelevant 
The  sender  must  be  aware  of  these  subtile  cues  regarding  his  message,  and  adapt  it 
according  to  the  reception  afforded.  Distortion  on  the  part  of  both  listener  and  receiver 
can  be  reduced  by  die  careful  use  of  this  feedback.  If  the  sender  cannot  sense  the  subtile 
cues  being  fed  back  to  him  by  the  receiver,  or  if  these  cues  indicate  a  lack  of  complete 
understanding;  then  the  sender  should  request  a  playback  from  the  receiver  as  to  what 
he  thinks  lie  hears  or  believes  is  missing  from  the  communication.  The  sender  can  then 
modify  his  message  in  terms  the  receive*  can  understand.  It  is  also  vital  for  the  receiver 
of  feedback  to  check  its  validity  with  others  if  possible. 

(2)  Projection  of  Acceptance  -  recognition  of  another's  being  -  his  needs,  rights, 
feelings  -  and  his  essential  human  dignity  are  involved  in  the  concept  of  acceptance. 

The  sender  should  communicate  respect  for  the  receiver’s  personhood  and  his  integrity 
as  an  independent  being.  He  should  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  separate  the  unique 
person  from  his  actions,  thus  making  it  possible  to  evaluate  the  latter  without  rejecting 
or  threatening  the  individual.  Acceptance,  or  Its  opposite  rejection,  can  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  one's  bearing  toward  another,  tone  of  voice,  eye  and  eyebrow  movements, 
touch  and  gesture.  Acceptance  demonstrates  c  onfidence  in  others,  permitting  them 

to  have  confidence  in  themselves  and  to  involve  themselves  in  deeper  communication. 

A  prisoner,  at  the  very  least,  can  be  accepted  as  a  fellow  human  being. 


Aliuough  acceptance  is  essential  for  establishing  a  supportive  climate  which 
opens  the  channel  of  communication,  defensiveness  closes  the  door  of  communication, 
for  it  threatens  the  ego  of  the  receiver.  Figure  3  provides  a  defense  model  of  communi¬ 
cation  developed  by  psychologist  Jack  Gibb,  and  points  up  the  preferred  direction  for 
effective  communication  on  the  right  side  of  die  illustration. 


THE  HOW  OF  COMMUNICATION 
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(3)  Endavorlng  to  Listen  *  because  of  the  receiver^  perception  filters,  he 
may  screen  out  wliat  die  sender  is  trying  to  communicate,  or  he  may  listen  selectively. 
In  conversation,  for  example,  one  must  try  to  place  himself  in  the  other's  position 
to  listen  for  the  meaning  that  may  lie  behind  the  words.  Too  often  one  listens  only 
partially  and  fails  to  give  attention  to  the  sender.  Sometimes  assumptions  are  made 
about  the  sender  which  are  incorrect  and  interfere  with  the  listening  process. 
LISTENING  requires  more  than  concentration;  it  involves  sensitivity  to  the  feelings 
which  are  being  communicated  by  another.  Silence  may  also  play  a  vital  role  in 
oral  communication,  so  the  listener  must  allow  its  expression,  lest  he  Interrupt  the 
process  by  replying  too  quickly.  Careful  listening  may  also  detect  a  problem  of 
semantics  in  language,  when  the  same  word  has  different  meanings  to  the  sender  and 
the  receiver  and  causes  confusion. 


(4)  Awareness  of  Communication  Systems  -  just  as  one  should  be  aware  of  die 
dynamics  at  work  within  interpersonal  and  intragroup  communications,  so  too  should 
the  sender  be  conscious  of  certain  realities  in  intergroup  communications.  The 
accompanying  bibliography  will  provide  some  useful  references  regarding  group 
dynamics  and  organization  theory. 

It  is  helpful  to  analyze  the  communication  systems  functioning  within 
organizations.  Basically,  one  can  envision  both  a  formal  and  an  informal  system 
which  operates  both  internally  and  externally.  If  one  studies  an  organization’s  total 
system  of  communicating  with  its  personnel  and  its  publics,  these  types  of  information 
channels  may  be  observed: 

a)  the  official  lines  of  communication  for  sending  and  receiving  data  which 
usually  parallels  the  organization  chart  -  it  employs  memos,  bulletin 
board  announcements,  letters,  reports,  posters,  telephone  calls, 
personal  or  group  meetings.  Policy,  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
are  transmitted  through  these  usual  channels. 

b)  die  unofficial  system  of  communication  which  may  come  about  through 
work  relationships  "in  the  same  unit;  or  social  relations  because  people 
come  from  the  same  part  of  the  city,  possibly  commuting  together  to 
work;  or  the  grapevine  -  die  rumor  channel.  People  within  organizations 
group  together  for  a  variety  of  reasons  -  they  graduate  from  the  same 
college,  have  similar  interests  or  skills,  belong  to  the  same  union  or 
social  club,  have  comparable  positions  in  the  staff  or  line  position  of 
die  corporation.  Whatever  the  reasons,  tiiese  relationships  provide 
opportunities  to  pass  along  information  and  influence  opinion.  In 
addition,  the  grapevine  may  get  its  biggest  input  of  data  at  the  coffee 
break,  die  lunch  hour  or  during  visits  to  the  rest  rooms. 


When  the  official  lines  of  communication  ere  open  and  circular,rather  than 
closed  or  simply  downward,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  distortions  in  the  informal  system. 
When  management  levels  with  its  employees  and  provides  adequate  information,  there  is 
less  need  for  personnel  to  fill  In  the  gaps  with  misinformation.  Sometimes  management 
can  even  use  die  informal  system  to  feed  data  to  its  people  which  it  does  not  wish  to 
publish  officially . 
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The  above  (a  &  b)  consists  of  the  formal/informal  systems  of 
communications.  They  can  also  be  analyzed  from  both  the  viewpoint  of 
internal  and  external  communications: 

(c)  the  internal  communications  consist  of  the  official  and 
unofficial  communications  which  take  place  among  die 
staff  and  with  the  prisoners.  If  effective  communications 
exist  within  a  correctional  facility,  then  this  will  serve 
as  a  prevention  to  rumors,  riots  and  abnormal  hostile 
behavior.  As  long  as  the  lines  of  internal  communication 
are  open  and  people  can  exchange  their  feelings  and  ideas, 
tension  within  the  institution  will  be  reduced. 

(d)  the  external  system  of  communication  is  directed  to  the 
general  public  amd  in  particular  to  the  taxpayer.  It  also 
includes  suppliers,  those  in  mass  media,  community  resources, 
and  organizations,  and  families  of  both  prisoners  and  staff. 

The  formal  aspects  of  this  system  are  concerned  about 

i  letterhead  on  stationery,  logo  or  institutional  symbol, 

appearance  of  publications,  clarity  of  message/the  way  the 
telephone  calls  are  handled,  good  will  and  public  relations. 

Too  often  the  communicator  overlooks  the  fact  that  an 
organizational  image  is  not  only  transmitted  in  these  ways, 
but  also  informally  -  attitude  and  appearance  of  employees, 
quality  of  service,  tastefulness  of  signs  and  directions,  and 
community  service  by  personnel.  Once  the  communicator 
identifies  the  various  elements  now  functioning  in  these  various 
systems,  he  is  in  a  position  to  correct  and  improve  organizational 
communications. 


(5)  Utilizing  New  Media  Technology  -  modern  communications  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  new  technology  which  can  be  employed  to  improve  organizational 
technology.  These  range  from  knowledge  of  group  dynamics  to  computers  to 
closed  circuit  television.  The  modern  prison  may  become  a  communications 
center.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  warden  in  a  prison  could  have  a  communications 
console  with  a  television  monitor  of  all  public  areas  in  which  prisoners  gather; 
or  the  means  to  communicate  for  audio/view  contact  with  each  prisoner  in 
his  "cell";  or  a  portable  communications  unit  that  permits  guards  to  keep 
in  contact  with  one  another  and  each  other.  Prison  programming  and  record 
keeping  could  be  maintained  by  computers.  Prison  training  could  be  given  by 
teaching  machines. 


Conclusion 


The  sharing  of  oneself  takes  place  in  communication.  The  communicator  shares 
his  way  of  life,  thinking,  believing  and  acting  with  another  human.  That  is  why  the 
receiver  must  be  willing  and  able  to  receive  die  gift  of  another  and  to  exchange  some¬ 
thing  of  himself  in  turn.  When  true  two-way  communication  takes  place  between  people 
and  organizations,  both  are  changed  in  the  process.  The  good  communicator  in  a  group 
promotes  learning  on  the  part  of  the  receiver;  he  assists  the  other  person  to  broaden 
his  field  of  experiences  and  to  integrate  new  knowledge  into  his  existing  pattern  of  ideas. 

If  communication  symbols  fail  to  evoke  die  proper  response,  then  substitutes 
must  be  found  until  die  message  has  life  and  meaning.  In  effect,  the  communicator 
must  personalize  his  message  to  each  unique  receiver.  Different  communication 
styles  thus  become  necessary  at  varioa?  stages  of  human  development,  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  with  different  personalities. 

Furthermore,  when  one  enters  into  communication,  responsibilities  are 
assumed,  and  dicy  increase  as  the  number  of  persons  is  enlarged  for  whom  the 
message  is  intended.  A  sensitive  communicator  will  make  every  attempt  to 
fulfill  his  part  of  the  communication  obligation,  and  then  make  allowances  for  any 
deficiencies  or  differences  on  the  part  of  the  receiver. 

In  summary,  communication  is  a  complex  process  which  is  the  core  of 
human  relationships.  It  is  not  simply  talking  loud  or  long  enough,  or  providing 
minimum  information  to  seduce  a  listener  to  the  sender's  viewpoint.  Rather 
it  should  involve  dialogue  which  means  entering  into  the  private  world  of  another 
unique  individual  or  group  of  persons;  it  is  a  mutual  exchange. 
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FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS:  Mdintwwnct  Bghpvk* 


Group- 


Instructions:  Write  names  of  individuals  in  space*  below:  make  •  check  under  the  name  of  that  parson  closest  to  acting 
out  those  items  listed:  when  the  group  ha*  completed  its  work,  the  chart  can  give  them  a  picture  of  how  each  individ¬ 
ual  contributed  to  the  group  task. 

Member  Behavior  Required  for  Building  and  Maintaining  the  Group  as  a  Working  Unit 


1.  Encouraging:  Being  friendly, 
vyarm  and  responsive  to  others;  scospt- 
ing  others  and  their  contributions;  re¬ 
garding  others  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  or  recognition. 


2.  Expressing  group  feeiings:  Sensing 
feeling,  mood,  relationship*  within  the 
group;  sharing  his  own  feeling  or 
affect  with  other  members. 


3.  Harmonizing:  Attempting  to 
reconcile  disagreements;  reducing 
tensions  through  "pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waters'';  getting  people  to 
explore  their  differences. 


4  tkla  JbAdSI 

woHipnimiiinf  wnwi  nil  own 
idea  or  stable  is  involved  in  a  conflict 
offering  to  compromise  hit  own 
position;  admitting  error,  disciplining 
himself  to  maintain  group  cohesion. 


8.  Gatekeeping:  Attempting  to 
keep  communication  channels  open; 
facilitating  the  participation  of 
others;  suggesting  procedure*  for 
sharing  opportunity  to  discuss  group 
problems. 
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Group- 
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out  thove  items'  listed  on  the  lift;  whim  the  group  has  completed  its  work,  the  chart  sen  give  a  picture  of  hogf  each  V»- 
dividual  contributed  to  the  group  task. 


Member  Behavior  Required  for  Doing  Group  Work 


.X. 


1.  Initiating:  Proposing  tasks  or 
goals;  defining  •  group  problem; 
suggesting  a  procedure  or  ideas  for 
solving  problem. 


2.  Information  or  opinion  sashing 
Requesting  facts;  seeking  relevant 
information  about  a  group  concern, 
asking  for  suggestions  and  ideas. 


3.  Information  or  opinion  giving: 
Offering  facts;  providing  relevant 
information  about  group  concern, 
stating  a  belief,  giving  suggestions 
or  ideas. 


4.  Clarifying  or  elaborating;  inter¬ 
preting  or  reflecting  ideas  and 
suggestions;  clearing  up  confusions; 
indicating  alternatives  end  issues 
before  the  group;  giving  examples. 


S.  Summarizing:  Pulling  together 
related  ideas;  restating  suggestions 
after  group  has  discussed  them; 
offering  a  decision  or  conclusion  for 
the  group  to  accept  or  reject. 
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COMMUNICATION 

Communication  ha«  been  defined  by  aome  as  the  culture  of  the 
species.  All  art  forme*  gestures,  facial  expressions,  language,  action 
and  reactions,  indeed  all  areas  of  human  activity  seem  to  be  an  attempt 
by  man  to  communicate.  We  are  concerned  today  with  basic  communication 
between  individuals,  but  must  include  in  our  analysis  a  review  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  man  communicates  to  man,  the  processes  involved, 
and  the  results  of  the  communicative  interaction*  Motft  people  seem  to 
thin*  that  they  communicate  effectively  and  that  in  general  they  are  un¬ 
derstood.  However,  in  reality,  much  of  most  messages  is  lost  in  terms  of 
their  original  intent  because  of  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the  frame 
of  references  of  the  listener,  the  degre*  of  accuracy  in  listening,  the 
interpretation  of  key  words  within  the  communication,  the  silent  language 
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noticed  during  the  communication  and  the  tone  of  voice  and  inflection  of 
the  speaker. 


Figure  One 

From  figure  one  you  should  be  able  to  determine  the  ways  we  use 
to  express  ourselves*  the  ways  which  result  in  a  communication  output. 
Obviously,  the  illustration  oversimplifies  the  communication  process. 

What  it  says  is  that  once  we  decide  to  communicate*  we  choose  one  of 
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three  pathsj  we  can  express  ourselves;  through  speaking,  through  actions, 
or  through  the  use  of  symbols.  Usually,  we  think,  subconsciously  ard 
most  rapidly,  of  the  possible  paths  we  can  take,  rationalise  our  choice, 
and  then  act  upon  our  decision.  This  type  of  thinking  can  be  called 
mental  rehearsal.  Communications  of  all  kinds  have  first  a  form,  then 
a  certain  amount  of  content.  We  can  begin  to  understand  much  about  the 
meaning  of  a  communication  we  receive  if  we  can  first  become  sensitive 
to  the  content  and  then  try  to  get  a  feeling  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
form  selected  by  the  communicator. 

If  we  hesitate  before  making  the  communication,  it's  usually 
because  during  the  rehearsal  we  may  get  second  thoughts.  We  may  not 
continue  to  believe  in  the  advantage  of  what  was  selected  as  the  initial 
form  or  content  of  the  limited  output. 

For  instance,  you  may  have  repeatedly  requested  one  of  your 
prisoners  to  keep  his  bed  neat  and  orderly.  On  this  occasion,  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  pass  by  and  find  the  bed  completely  messed  up.  You  decide  to  re¬ 
mind  him  againi  on  second  thought  you  rip  the  bed  apart  and  pile  the 
sheets,  etc.  on  the  floor.  The  content  of  the  action  is  the  same  as  that 
for  a  verbal  communication  -  -  the  desire  for  a  neat  and  orderly  bed. 

The  form  of  the  communication  is  more  dramatic  -  -  a  rejection  of  the 
uue  of  apokt  ••  requests  and  a  visual  demonstration  expressing  e.  desire  and 
need, 

fk  >  s  c’  nto  human  behavior  tells  us  there  are  three  basic 
drives  or  press-... <ss  which  underlie  people's  behavior!  the  drive  (1)  to 
survive!  (2)  to  reproduce!  and  (3)  to  gain  recognition.  We  feel  another 
one  could  be  added  —  the  drive  to  communicate. 
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In  early  childhood  ths  desire  to  express  himself  in  given 
direction  by  the  child’s  awareness  of  the  things  around  him,  He  also 
learns  to  respond  to  communication  by  acting  according  to  the  coaxing 
of  parents  or  others.  Of  course,  subsequent  contaet  with  his  environ¬ 
ment,  in  and  out  of  school,  keeps  refilling  this  ability  to  take  part  in 
what  we  might  call  two -way  communication.  The  process  of  communication 
is  such  a  necessary  and  constant  ingredient  of  living  that  we  tend  to 
act  upon,  or  react  to,  communication  without  giving  much  thought  as  to 
what  transpires  when  we  speak  with  each  other. 

Each  individual's  background  is  unique.  Each  of  countless 
inputs  has  been  stored  and  related  to  others  in  very  special  ways;  the 
total  impact  of  experience  on  one  person  is  unlike  that  on  anyone  else. 
When  you  think  about  the  wide  range  of  possible  social  and  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds,  and  the  innumerable  combinations  of  personal  experiences  poss¬ 
ible  even  within  a  limited  environment,  you  begin  to  understand  the 
enormous  range  of  individual  differences.  To  communicate  successfully, 
we  have  to  make  assumptions  about  these  ingredients  —  the  individual 
experiences  which  determine  our  own  points  of  view  and  those  which  have 
influenced  the  other  person. 

All  individuals  have  the  same  inherent  communication  system 
within  them.  While  people  have  different  reservoirs  of  experience,  all 
of  ua  are  equipped  with  a  faculty  to  think  and  to  convey  our  thoughts. 
The  form  with  which  we  choose  to  express  ourselves  and  the  decisions  we 
make  are  dependent  upon  thenature  of  our  learning  experiences  and  our 
capacity  to  think  and  reason. 

To  communicate  there  must  be  a  sender  and  a  receiver,  and  this 
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suggests  that  there  is  a  comnunication  network.  A  network  implies  a 
combination  of  things  tied  together.  We  have  a  speaker  and  a  listener. 
As  soon  a«  the  listener  hears  the  communication »  the  roles  change .  The 
listener  becomes  the  sender  and  so  on.  Figure  two  illustrates  what  is 
transpiring. 
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Responds  to  message 
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Figure  Two 
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From  this  diagram  we  see  that  a  communication  between  two  people  in¬ 
volves  several  things.  The  most  obvious  is  that  there  is  a  message 
communicator  (or  sender)  and  a  message  recipient  (or  receiver).  We 
can  also  see  that  these  roles  change.  This  then,  is  an  example  of 
interaction  involving  both  audio  and  visual  components. 

Most  of  us  think  over  (i.e.  covert  rehearsal)  the  ideas  we 
have  before  expressing  them.  More  than  likely,  we  rehearse  to  ourselves 
what  we  plan  to  say  to  somebody  because  we  are  taking  into  account  our 
own  role  and  the  relationship  of  the  idea  to  ourselves.  Further,  we 
may  even  review  how  we  will  say  it  and  go  over  in  our  minds  the  respon¬ 
ses  we  expect  to  be  returned  to  us  from  the  receiver  of  our  message. 
Undoubtedly  this  plan  in  abstract  continues  until  the  sender  satisfies 
all  hiG  own  questions.  This  concept  is  illustrated  in  figure  three. 

stimulus 
(Hood  to  :»end 
i'.'onm"o ) 
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Rohearsal‘(The  mind  thinks  about  it.) 

1 .  To  whom  do  we  send  message? 

2,  What  exactly  do  we  say? 

I.  V/hat  do  we  expect  back  as  a 
response? 


Figure  Three 
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One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  process  is  the  message  which 
is  aent  as  a  result  of  earlier  rehearsals.  By  earlier  rehearsals  v« 
mean  a  repetition  of  something  which  has  been  thought  over  for  some  time, 
evolved  as  an  idea  or  conclusion  and  possibly  actually  expressed.  The 
listener  is  getting  only  a  rerun. 

Another  exception  is  the  impulsive  or  emotional  outburst  which 
in  sent  an  a  result  of  some  unexpected  incident  which  upsets  the  sender's 
normal  pattern  of  response.  We  are  all  familiar  with  this  type  of  mess¬ 
age  and  in  the  context  of  our  network  we  call  it  a  short  circuit.  Get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  mental  rehearsal  phenomenon.  When  we  understand  that 
the  sender  of  a  message  rehearses  his  own  rolo  and  concepts,  and  tries 
to  anticipate  the  response  of  the  listener,  we  can  begin  to  understand 
what  communication  is  about. 
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Figure  four  illustrates  the  communication  process.  The  sender 
tries  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  identify  his  role.  By  this  % 
mean  most  of  us  have  concepts  about  ourselves  and  relate  theue  self- 
concepts  to  our  concepts  of  others.  Our  role-playing  constantly  changes* 
all  in  terms  of  how  we  think  we  relate  tith  the  listener.  ..s  you  well 
know  a  person  thinks  and  acts  differently  when  sending  messages! 

(1)  to  a  child,  (?)  to  a  fiernon  considered  as  an  equal* 

('  to  a  person  with  relatively  less  authority,  (4)  to 
a  person  with  relatively  more  authority,  (*>)  to  a  person 
of  the  opposite  sex,  (6)  to  a  prisoner  when  one  is  a  guard, 
etc. 

In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  to  accept  a  role  for  ourselves  and  assign 
roles  to  others.  The  messages  we  send  are  often  based  on  the  role  assign- 
aents  we  give  ourselves  and  the  listener.  This  is  probably  particularly 
true  with  your  situation. 
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When  the  speaker  sends  a  message,  he  not  only  assumes  a  role, 
he  reviews  his  concepts  on  the  subject,  and  designs  his  approach  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  perception  of  the  listener's  role.  Then  he  decides  what  is 
to  be  said  and  how  to  say  it.  The  mind  works  very  rapidly  in  these 
matters  and  can  handle  all  of  these  variables  while  the  voice  is  saying, 
"Harry,  do  you  know  what  ...?" 


Once  the  sender  makes  a  determination  about  how  to  send  the 
message,  he  may  accompany  the  message  with  certain  supporting  manner¬ 
isms.  Thus  a  message  may  come  through  in  a  joking  manner  or  a  serious 
one,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  delivered  with  a  scowl.  These  supporting 
mannerisms  give  clues  to  the  intent  behind  the  message. 
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The  listener's  function  in  the  communication  loop  has  one  basic 
difference  beyond  that  of  the  speaker.  The  listener,  having  received  the 
message,  usually  constructs  a  response.  In  so  doing,  the  listener,  just 
as  the  speaker,  goes  through  a  mental  rehearsal,  compares  roles,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  listener  is  almost  always  compelled  to  interpret  the  send- 
er*s  message  and  come  to  some  sort  of  a  judgement  or  evaluation. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  Probably  most  of  your  decisions  in  working 
with  the  inmates  are  expressed  verbally.  Thus  the  verbal -decision-making 
process  has  a  large,  but  unmeasureable ,  impact  upon  the  entire  conduct  of 
your  professional  activities.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  various  elements  of  "verbal  communication"  and  how  these  elements 
affect  the  decision-making  process. 

One  of  our  first  observations  was  that  behind  practically  all 
communications  was  some  kind  of  intention.  When  a  person  singles  you 
out  as  the  one  to  whom  he  will  deliver  a  message,  you  should  maks  the 
natural  assumption  that  he  has  a  reason  (or  intent)  behind  his  message. 

Some  examples  of  what  we  describe  as  intentions  are* 
to  find  the  "truth" 
to  change  the  other  person's  behavior 
to  obtain  feedback 
to  persuade  (his  way  —  some  way) 

The  communication  between  two  persons  has  a  sender-receiver 
relationship.  An  awareness  of  what  is  really  transpiring  during  the 
dialogue  between  one  person  and  another  is  the  essential  basis  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  communication  process.  When  someone  decides  to  communi¬ 
cate,  a  series  of  events  takes  place.  You  must  realise  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  strong  that  those  communication  sequences  are  happening. 
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oucha  realization  will  re-enforce  your  ability  to  comprehend  the  mes¬ 
sage.  It  is  equally  important  to  understand  what  is  not  being  communi¬ 


cated. 


Continuing  to  recapitulate,  we  can  see  tha\.  !  *ee  communication 


sequences  have  been  simplified  by  dividing  the  desire  to  communicate  into 
two  elements*  These  elements  consist  of  the  form  and  the  content  of  the 
communication.  A  communication  can  take  place  in  one  of  three  format 
(1)  through  actions,  (2)  through  speaking,  or  (3)  through  the  use  (or 
application)  of  symbols.  The  content  of  the  message  is  based  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  one's  experiences  (belief  state),  usually  modified  by  inten¬ 
tions  and  outside  influences.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  what  is  said 
and  how  it  is  said  can  be  more  readily  understood  if  an  insight  to  the 
appropriate  contents  of  the  individual's  experience  reservoir  can  be  ob¬ 


tained  . 


An  interesting  phenomenon  is  that  most  communications  are  re¬ 


hearsed.  The  rehearsal  is  a  mental  acts  the  mind  goes  over  what  is  to 
be  said,  how  it  will  be  said,  probable  responses,  the  speaker's  and  lis¬ 
tener's  roles  (as  the  speaker  envisions  them),  etc.  The  assignment  of 
roles  has .much  to  do  with  both  the  form  and  content  of  a  message.  Once 
this  has  been  decided,  the  rest  of  the  rehearsal  is  conditioned.  The 
way  the  sender  sees  his  own  role  and  the  role  of  the  receiver,  influences 
what  he  says,  how  he  says  it,  and  consequently  how  the  other  person  in¬ 
terprets  his  attitude  and  meaning. 

The  listener  has  time  to  rehearse  also.  While  a  message  is 
being  conveyed,  the  listener  anticipates  (1)  the  content  of  the  message , 
(2)  analyzes  and  reacts  to  the  roles  which  the  speaker  seems  to  have 
assigned,  and  (3)  rehearses  an  answer.  A  good  listener  also  has  tints  to 
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consider  possible  ramifications  about  what  was  not  said*  for  one  reason 
or.  another,  by  the  speaker. 


There  seems  to  be  an  interrelation  between  intentions,  assump¬ 
tions,  and  role  assignments.  For  instance,  the  speaker's  intention  might 
be  to  impress  you  with  his  knowledge  about  a  certain  subject.  Let's  say 
he  also  assumes  you  will  be  receptive  and  need  to  be  impressed.  Ke  may 
want  to  impress  you  to  re-enforce  his  own  need  for  a  feeling  of  superior¬ 
ity,  or  he  may  simply  be  trying  to  establish  himself  as  an  expert  on  the 
subject  matter.  He  assigns  roles  based  upon  his  evaluation  of  you  as 
either  superior,  peer,  or  subordinate.  If  he  is  wise  and  experienced, 
he  sends  the  message  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  be  accepted  by  you  in  one 
of  these  roles.  Role  assignments  which  are  inappropriate  can  make  the 
listener  feel  that  he  is  being  talked  down  to  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
being  insincerely  flattered,  either  of  which  can  lead  to  anger  or  mistrust 

Intentions  can  arise  as  a  result  of  outside  pressures  which 
place  the  speaker  in  a  defensive  position.  Being  on  the  defensive  causes 
some  people  to  stretch  the  truth  or  make  a  deliberate  misrepresents  -ion. 
Such  situations  often  arise  and  if  you  detect  a  defensive  posture  by  /ume- 
one's  "explaining  the  situation"  by  all  means  search  for  the  facts  and 
don't  settle  for  anything  less. 

Words  and  statements  can  have  a  range  of  meanings.  The  computor 
scientist,  explaining  to  the  layman  the  components  of  a  problem,  is  often 
misunderstood.  This  same  scientist,  speaking  to  another  computor  scien¬ 
tist,  can  communicate  his  reasoning  precisely.  Putting  the  message  into 
words  understandable  by  the  layman  may  lessen  the  preciseness  of  the  mes¬ 
sage,  thus  it  is  essential  to  work  out  common  grounds  of  understanding. 
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It  in  wins  to  listen  carefully  to  -*hat  is  being  said  and  to 
avoid  taking  **n  unalterable  position.  It  is  equally  wise  not  to  obey 
first  impulses.  Keeping  control  of  the  situation  by  reviewing  alterna¬ 
tives  is  the  better  method. 

Unalterable  positions  can  prove  to  be  very  troublesome.  It  is 
better  to  avoid  them  unless  you  find  yourself  with  no  other  reeourBe.  If 
you  give  an  ultimatum  or  take  an  either/or  position,  you  will  have  no 
leeway  for  compromise  or  alternatives. 

Every  now  and  then  circumstances  place  us  in  a  position  which 
stretches  our  tolerance  and  our  patience.  All  of  us  have  been  there  and 
"lost  our  cool.**  When  your  patience  is  being  stretched  beyond  its  normal 
limits  (and  usually  your  experience  will  give  you  ample  warning  when  this 
tolerance  point  is  reached)*  it  is  best  to  take  command.  You  can  always 
be  in  control  if  you,  in  fact*  control  yourself.  Emotional  outbursts  and 
letting  off  steam  can  be  very  therapeutic  under  some  conditions*  but  are 
seldom  appropriate  in  a  professional  situation.  If  you  do  let  yourself 
go,  be  sure  you  have  a  very  good  reason  for  it.  You  may  be  putting  your¬ 
self  at  a  disadvantage  in  terms  of  respect,  because  emotional  statements 
usually  are  unnecessary  and  are  apt  to  be  strongly  biased  your  way.  One 
fact  is  certain*  moreover,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  blow  off  steam,  you 
will  have  turned  off  meaningful  communication,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  most  unusual  to  find  two  people  who  see  things  exactly 
alike.  In  the  first  place,  no  two  of  us  have  identical  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  and  our  judgements  are  influenced  by  what  we  have  learned  to  believe. 
Some  of  our  decisions  are  based  upon  what  we  think  we  heard  someone  tell  us. 
Such  communication  obviously  is  influenced  by  a  person's  belief  state  and 
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his  ability  to  hoar  {or  listen  to)  what  is  being  related.  In  many 
cases  the  reliability  of  statements  upon  which  we  may  have  to  make 
quick  decisions  must  be  checked  through  utilizing  feedback. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  develop  the  ability  to  listen  — < - 

listen  with  much  patience,  and  we  shall  explore  this  a  bit  later  in  more 

detail.  Only  through  listening  can  we  detect  what  is  behind  a  message. 

We  must  develop  the  ability  to  determine  not  only  the  value  of  what  is 
being  said,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  what  is  not  being  said.  During  all 
cf  the  listening  we  will  have  time  to  frame  our  response  and  weigh  a  few 
pros  and  cons.  We  will  have  time  to  think  of  the  roles  involved  and  the 

reaction  to  the  speaker's  role-casting  (if  it  applies).  Careful  and 

sensitive  listening  is  probably  the  most  important  key  to  intelligent 
decision-making  through  the  verbal  communication  process. 

A  thing  to  avoid  during  the  listening  process  is  the  tendency 
to  make  a  personal  evaluation,  because  such  evaluations  are  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  roles  we  assign  the  speaker.  If  a  subordinate  makes 
a  statement  we  are  less  inclined  to  listen  than  we  are  if  a  superior 
does.  We  should  try  to  tune  in  to  any  person  who  dirocts  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  us.  It  is  always  rewarding  for  the  person  to  whom  you  are  lis¬ 
tening,  when  you  are  attentive  to  his  message.  People  have  a  feel  for, 
or  a  way  of  knowing,  the  level  of  attention  they  are  getting  from  their 
communication.  By  not,  listening,  you  can  turn  someone  off.  If  you  don't 
get  the  whole  message,  you  may  be  depriving  yourself  of  essential  fncts. 

Decision-making,  based  upon  verbal  communications,  is  influenced 
by  our  level  of  confidence  in  the  communication.  Some  of  us  have  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  hear  something,  make  a  decision,  and  act  upon  it.  We  don't 
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neoessarily  fault  such  actions,  particularly  when  time  in  of  the 
essence.  When  time  permits,  we  advocate  a  policy  of  deferred  judgcii'mt. 

Vo  review  briefly,  then,  there  are  many  instances  whon  a  mes¬ 
sage  is  delivered  which  seems  to  demand  a  forthright  decision  and  im¬ 
mediate  action.  In  our  experience,  very  few  of  these  situations  are 
critically  urgent.  You  do  have  time  to  weigh  your  decision.  Various 
alternatives  may  be  available  to  you.  You  should  hack  off  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  urgency  of  the  situation  and  evaluate  the  facts  as  you  understand 
them. 

Learning  to  defer  judgement  can  be  very  rewarding.  It  helps 
you  to  control  impulses,  to  get  and  examine  as  many  facts  as  possible, 
to  consider  various  alternatives,  and  to  make  a  well-balanced  decision. 

Communication  frustration  reveals  a  felt  threat  and  the  thought 
"that  the  other  side  must  understand".  This  can  result  in  communications 
deadlocks  where  only  non-evaluative  or  open  minded  listening  can  be  used 
to  break  the  deadlock. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  human  or  personal  element 
out  of  your  observations  and  communications,  it  must  be  your  constant  effort 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  This  implies  that  you  must  distinguish  what 
actually  happened  (observed  fact)  from  how  the  fact  impressed  you  (inter¬ 
pretation  or  meaning  of  the  fact). 

For  present  purposes  we  may  think  of  observed  fact  as  precept  - 
—  something  seen,  heard,  smelled,  touched,  or  tasted.  As  a  rough 
criterion,  whatever  an  actor  or  individual  directly  conveys  is  obser- 
able.  If  he  strides  up  and  down,  we  actually  observe  a  "nervous  manner". 
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Similarly#  we  can  observe  an  individual's  happy  smile  or  puzzled  frown. 
These  are  the  basic  materials  of  observation. 


In  reacting  to  such  facts  however,  we  must  invariably  indulge 
in  a  certain  amount  of  interpretation.  Several  levels  of  interpretation 
may  be  usefully  distinguished. 
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1.  He  replied,  when  his  mother  spoke  to  him,  in  a  very 
cross  tone.  (Bare  Pact) 

2.  He  was  irritated  by  the  interruption  to  his  work.  (Context) 
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3.  besides  that,  Us  mother  tends  to  nag  him  quite  a  lot 
and  that  makes  him  snappy  in  his  replies.  (Appraisal) 

4.  This  habit  of  king  cross  replies  is  getting  to  be 
gei-  ral ;  he  might  be  described  as  a  cross  or  surly 
boy.  (Generalization) 

No  wonder  ho  is  unpopular.  (Evaluation) 


Looking  at  figure  six,  The  Ladder  of  Kactuality,  we  find  a 
scale  of  closeness  to  the  immediate  facts.  The  first  statement  is  reason- 
ably  factual .  You  observed  a  cross  tone.  The  second  statement  goes 

beyond  the  bare  fact,  but  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  stated  in  terms 
of  the  immediate  setting  of  the  event  and  is  necessary  if  the  event  is  to 
have  any  meaning.  This  is  the  context  interpretation.  The  third  state¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  *he  immediate  situation*  it  is  an  appraisal  in  terms  of 
quite  a  number  of  facts  which  have  previously  been  observed.  The  fourth 
statement  even  more  obviously  goes  beyond  the  immediate  facts  and  implies 
enough  observation  to  warrant  a  judgement  that  the  behavior  is  habitual. 
This  may  be  called  a  generalization  from  the  facts.  The  last  statement 
involves  us  in  another  theory  and  obviously  implies  moral  and  social  evalu¬ 
ation  as  well. 
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SOURCES  OF  CONFLICT  FOR  MILITARY  CORRECTIONAL  STAFF 

The  military  correctional  staff  involved  in  this  Office  of  Naval  Research  project 
identified  die  following  sources  of  conflict  relative  to  their  structure  and  role: 

1.  Bureaucracy  of  the  Organization: 

a.  Limited  opportunities  for  staff  to  operate  independently  and  creatively 

b.  Complexity  of  the  military  system  as  it  relates  to  corrections  work 

c.  Impersonalization  of  the  system 

d.  Scheduling  that  is  too  rigid  and  tight  ( limits  communication  with 
confinees) 

e.  Confusing  organizational  communications  (chain  of  command  causing 
conflicting  and  confusing  demands  on  staff) 

2.  Excessive  Administrative  Burden  (that  detract  from  their  correctional 
function): 

a.  Submission  of  reports,  paperwork,  etc. ,  as  part  of  the  military  pro¬ 
cedure 

b.  Additional  duties,  responsibilities  in  the  Marine  Corps  which  limit 
their  commitment  to  die  corrections  role 

3.  Fiscal  and  Physical  Inadequacy: 

a.  Limited  money  for  correctional  programs  for  inmate  rehabilitation 

b.  Inadequate  facilities  (except  for  Camp  Pendleton)  and  equipment 

c.  Untralned/undertrained  personnel 

d.  Lack  of  cooperation  from  supporting  units 

e.  Lack  of  command,  interest  (until  recently)  in  the  problems  of  the 
military  base  brigs 
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4.  The  Role  Each  Man  Now  Plays  in  the  Correction  Facility: 

a.  Rank-  can  be  barrier  among  both  confinees  and  staff 

b.  Position  -  need  for  redefinition  and  job  enrichment  (these  can 
also  delimit  innovative  correctional  efforts,  especially  relative 
to  the  duty  men  have-  their  function  is  too  narrowly  defined) 

5.  Attitude  Barriers  (also  caused  by  emotional  or  personality  differences): 

a.  Staff  to  prisoners  (negativeness  of  "short  timers") 

b.  Convince  to  staff 

c.  Military  toward  correctional  staff 

d.  Prisoners  toward  themselves  -  negative  and  uncaring  -  seemingly 
they  do  not  want  to  help;  negative  influence  of  peers  on  each  other 

6.  Military  Life  Style  (as  now  practiced  may  be  a  deterrent  to  the  attain¬ 
ing  of  correctional  goals): 

a.  Dependency  on  the  group/organization-  reduces  individuality  and  sense 
of  personal  responsibility 

b.  Creates  a  forma1  environment  that  can  handicap  counseling  and 
rehabilitative  efforts  and  inhibit  rapport  between  staff  and  inmates 
of  the  correctional  facility 

7.  Reward/Punishment  System: 

a.  Lack  of  an  adequate  rewards  system  for  prisoners  who  behave  or 
work  well 

b.  Over  emphasis  on  punitive,  disciplinary  approach 
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8.  Rehabilitative  Program: 

a.  Lack  of  planned,  meaningful  work  and  education  program  for 
inmates  that  challenge  personal  growth 

b.  Emphasis  more  on  confinement  and  security,  rather  than  "corrections'* 
and  reintegration  program 

e.  Program  lack  of  supportative  family  relationships  for  confinees 
(conjugal  visits) 


9.  Cultural/Perceptual  Barriers  (staff  concerns  or  misinterpretations 
caused  by  differences  in): 

a.  Race/nationality 

b.  Hair/appearances 

c.  Stereotyping  prisoner-  distorted  generalizations 

.10.  Morale  (individual  staff  members  who  lack  interest  or  motivation  on 
their  jobs  because): 

a.  Forced  assignment  to  corrections 

b.  Narrowness  of  vision  and  lack  of  skill  in  corrections  work 

c.  Overwhelmed  by  demands  of  complex,  military  system  on  correctional 
personnel 

d.  Sense  of  helplessness  and  frustration  relative  to  changing  the  present 
system 

IX.  Inadequate  Correctional  Practice: 

a.  Improper  or  rigid  interpretation  of  military  corrections  manual 

b.  Invalid  or  inappropriate  diagnostic  and  treatment  program 

c.  Ignoring  or  overlooking  small  symptoms  of  larger  problems  or  real 
causes  of  difficulties 
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Media  Input  -  prisoner  frustration  and  peace  of  mind  can  be 

heightened  or  further  disturbed  by  information  or  influence  of: 

a.  Radio 

b.  Television  and  movies 

c.  Underground  newspapers 

Rapid  Change-  the  military  correctional  system  finds  it  difficult 

to  keep  a  pace  with: 

a.  Changing  attitudes  and  values 

b.  Changing  society  and  environment 

c.  Changing  personnel  for  staff  or  confinement 

d.  Changing  concepts  about  the  Marines 

Pressures  from  within  Staff  Personnel  Needs: 

a.  Desires  for  self-fulfillment,  career  recognition,  social 
acceptance  -  individual  need  system  (Maslow  hierarchy) 

b.  Human  compassion-  desire  ,of  individual  corrections  person 
to  be  helpful  to  prisoners  who  are  fellow  Marines  in  need- 
such  desires  sometime  conflict  with  organization  policy  or 
practice  (  e.  g. ,  fraternization  with  prisoners) 


The  Impact  of  Emotionality 
Problem  Solving* 

We  are  in  debt  to  the  psychoanalytic  writings  and  to  the  theories  of 
personality  developed  by  general  psychology  for  the  concepts  of  work 
and  emotional i tv.  The  basic  notion  in  these  concepts  is  that  a  person  or 
a  group  has  a  certain  amount  of  energy  available  for  coping  with  the 
reality  situation.  Work  is  the  application  of  thought  and  effort  towards 
dealing  with  the  reality  situation  in  a  productive  manner,  that  is,  in 
a  manner  which  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  goals  and  the  satisfaction 
of  desires.  Emotionality  refers  to  the  feeling  content,  the  mood,  or 
affect  accompanying  existence. 

Thinking  in  this  way,  we  can  formulate  the  model.  Basically,  the 
notion  which  has  been  developed  is  that  the  emotionality  of  a  person  or  a 
group  can  enhance  or  impair  the  work  of  the  person  or  group.  The  feel¬ 
ings  experienced  by  a  person  or  a  group  may,  in  other  words,  aid  or 
harm  the  ability  to  cope  productively  with  the  reality  situation.  In 
the  psychoanalytic  metaphor,  when  the  emotional i ty  and  the  application  of 
thought  and  effort  toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal  are  intertwined 
like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  we  have  the  optimum  productivity  and  the  op¬ 
timum  satisfaction.  When  the  strands  are  separated  or  pulling  in  a 
divergent  direction,  we  have  impairment  of  the  ability  to  work  and  to 
find  satisfaction.  We  call  a  person  or  a  group  which  experiences  the 
inab  ity  to  organize  its  thoughts,  feelings,  and  efforts  toward  the 
solution  of  problems  unhealthy  or,  in  the  psychologists'  jargon, 
"neurotic". 

This  model  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  us  to  deal  simultaneously 
with  problem-sol vin  behavior  (i.  e.  work)  and  feelings,  an  aspect  cf 
human  existence  wh  ..h  our  training  and  thoughtways  1 ead  us  peculiarly 
to  disregard  or  to  regard  only  as  bad,  undesirable,  or  interfering  with 
work.  Perhaps  this  reflects  the  primary  concern  of  Western  Civilization 
with  the  rational  aspects  of  problem-solving  behavior.  This  overemphasis 
on  the  rational  and  technical  aspects  of  behavior  has  been  reflected  in 
the  counterbalancing  preoccupation  of  che  human  relations  movement  with 
the  feeling  and  emotional  aspects  of  behavior.  Perhaps  by  dealing  with 
both  sides  of  the  coin  and  by  understanding  the  relationship  between  work 
and  emotionality,  we  can  come  to  a  greater  understanding  of  human 
relationships  and  a  greater  ability  to  cope  adequately  with  tl  i  problems 
confronting  us. 


Various  persons  have  attempted  to  conceptualize  the  problem-solving 
process,  the  rational  aspect  of  work.  O.'o  formulation  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  person  or  a  group  exist  in  a  certain  reality  situation. 
Problems  develop  in  this  existence  of  several  kinds: 
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— fai’ure  to  achieve  present  goals 
—formulation  of  new  goals 
—changes  in  the  external  situation 
— conf I icts. wi thin  the  internal  situation 

The  first  and  perhaps  crucial  step  is;  becoming  aware  of  a  problem. 

2.  The  second  step  in  the  problem-solving  process  Is  the  diagnostic 
or  problem-- identification  phase.  This  represents,  essentially, 
the  application  of  reason  toward  the  goal  of  comprehending 

the  parts  and  their  interrelationships— the  identification  of 
factors  or  "causes."  The  problem  solving  process  can  be 
more  or  less  rational,  that  Is  following  the  rules  of  science- 
logic  and  empirical  test— to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

3.  The  third  step  in  this  cycle  is  that  of  deciding  and  planning 
the  action  to  be  taken.  This  step  a?  well  as  the  diagnostic 
step  may  require  a  redefinition  of  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  involved** 

The  fourth  step  is  the  action,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

Both  for  persons  and  groups,  many  difficulties  surround 
carrying  the  planned  action  into  effect.  People  in  the  human 
relations  field  have  been  particularly  concerned  ,.ith  the 
human  problems  of  introducing  desires  changes. 

5«  The  fifth  step  is  the  assessment  of  the  consequences  of  the 
action  in  terms  of  the  desired  objectives  of  the  action. 

Feedback  or  information  on  the  effects  of  action  is  essential 
for  appraising  action.  Feedback  in  terms  of  progress  with 
the  objective  task  and  in  terms  of  the  feelings  and  desires 
of  the  person  or  the  group  are  an  essential  p<»rt  of  the 
complete  problem-solving  process  although  we  often  stop 
short  of  feedback  in  both  individual  and  social  problem¬ 
solving. 

6.  The  sixth  step  is  essentially  beginning  again  with  feedback 
information  to  re- identify  the  problem,  re-diagnose,  re-plan 
re-cxecute  action,  and  again  re-appraise  consequences. 

Thus,  problem-solving  is  a  continuous  process. 

Now  It  is  obvious  in  this  listing  of  steps  in  problem-solving  that 
this  is,  in  a  sense,  merely  the  application  of  the  methods  of  reason  and 
science  toward  the  solution  of  problems.  We  in  Western  Civilization 
have,  as  has  already  been  noted,  become  highly  competent  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  approach  toward  the  solution  of  the  technical  pn  -ms 
in  our  industrial  civilization.  But  even  in  this  area,  as  well  as  .  the 
area  of  the  human  problems  of  individuals  and  groups,  we  often  fall  short 
of  our  aims  or  persist  unduly  in  anHquitcd  solutions.  How  can  we  under- 
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stand  the  dynamics  ofour  failures?  Perhaps  by  bringing  in  the  concept  of 
emotionality  as  it  relates  to  work,  productivity,  and  problem-solving 
efforts. 

To  do  this  we  need  to  return  to  the  simple  model  of  a  person  or 
a  group  conf rontedwi th  a  problem.  What  are  the  ways  of  responding  to 
the  situation?  How  do  feelings  enter  in?  One  response  is  to  engage 
the  problem  and  apply  the  available  energy  and  intellectual  resources 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  the  alternative  responses 
available  to  individuals  and  groups  are  as  follows: 

1,  Fight.  By  the  concept  of  fight  we  nbfer  to  the  reaction  of 
hostile  aggression  toward  the  aspect  of  the  reality  which 
appears  to  be  blocking  our  progress.  This  is  a  way  of 
stating  the  f rusrration-aggression  t>ypc*hesis.  Deep  in  our 
biological  nature,  in  this  view,  lies  5  submerged  tendency  to 
be  angry,  to  retaliate,  to  hurt,  to  pu.  *h.  Tnis  is  one 
emotional  mode  of  responding  to  a  problem.  In  Bion's 
conception,  we  can  characterize  the  hidden  assumption 
shared  by  a  group  in  the  same  way  we  can  see  an  individual 
respond  In  a  mode  of  fight.  This  aggression  may  be  active 
and  strike  out  or  it  may  be  passive  and  be  seen  as  a 
resentful  refusal  to  apply  effort  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  group  or  individual.  In  human 
relationships  the  fight  response. tends  to  elicit  the  same 
thing  from  the  object.  Teachers  get  mad  at  "sullen"  Students. 
Unions  get  mad  at  management's  disguised  hostility.  Inter¬ 
viewers  are  disturbed  when  clients  resist  them.  Right  of  way 
agents  get  upset  when  owners  argue  with  them.  Urges  to  fight 
are  real,  neither  good  nor  bad  necessarily,  but  part  of  the 
reality  we  wish  to  understand  and  cope  with. 

2.  FI Ight.  The  concept  of  flight  renders  to  the  notion,  obviously 
of  running  away,  escaping  and  fleeing  the  problem.  The 
student  group  that  is  failing  in  solving  its  college  work 

can  escape  into  endless  beer-parties  and  bull  sessions.  A 
discussion  group  can  escape  into  abstract  discussions  far 
afield  from  the  problems  confronting  it.  The  urge  to  flee 
like  the  urge  to  fight  is  again  part  of  the  reality  situation, 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  essence,  but  often  present  if  we  can 
recognize  It. 

3-  Dependency.  This  concept  refers  tothe  silent  assumption 
that  we  will  wait  for  someone  else,  a  leader,  a  teacher, 
a  messiah  to  lead  us  out  of  our  dilemma.  One  way  of  thinking 
about  this  emotional  assumption,  often  shared  in  a  group,  is 
that  there  exists  a  silent  wish  for  a  savior  who  is 
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all-knowing  and  all-powerful.  Perhaps  this  wish  for  a 
perfect  leader  is  reflected  in  the  companion  emotion  of  an 
unwillingness  to  use  the  imperfect  leaaership  resources 
available  to  a  person  or  a  group  confronted  wi tn  d  problem. 
Dependency  may  manifest  itself  In  |the  guise  of  Its  opposite, 
counter-dependency  or  a  rejection  of  any  helpful  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  group's  leader.' 

Fixation.  A  fourth  reaction  to  a  problem  situation 
is  a  fixation,  an  unwarranted  rigidity  and  persistency  in 
stereotyped  responses.  Fixation  is  particularly  present 
when  a  person  or  group  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of  great 
magnitude  which  appears  impossible  to  solve.  This  represents 
repeated  attempts  to  use  a  solution  which  is  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  desired  goals.  This  emotional  response  like 
the  others  above  is  part  of  our  animal  equipment  for  living 
and  is  more  to  be  recognized  than  denied. 

Perhaps  this  list  of  the  emotional  undertones  of  personal  and  group 
behavior  could  be  expanded.  The  other  defense  mechanisms  such  as  denial 
or  projection  come  readily  to  mind.  The  interrelationship  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  is  beyond  the  purpose  here.  The  main  point  is  to  bring  into  our 
awareness  the  reality  of  emotionality  as  it  relates  to  the  problems  of 
work,  productivity,  selling;  adjudication,  and  achievement  bothrfpr. 
individuals  and  groups. 

Perhaps  these  concepts  are  useful  for  diagnostic  pruposes  where 
as  persons  or  as  members  of  groups  we  feel  that  these  emotional  undertones 
of  existence  are  hampering  and  imparing  progress.  The  first  step  in 
utilizing  these  notions  is  to  become  aware  of  this  level  of  reality.  Our 
assumption  in  human  relations  is,  as  previously  stated,  that  awareness 
is  the  beginning  of  productive  effort.  One  objective  of  this  course 
is  to  become  aware  of  a  greater  variety  of  ways  of  responding  to  problems 
in  interpersonal  relations  as  they  relate  to  the  achievement  of  our 
goals  and  objectives. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISONER/STAFF  RELATIDNS 


As  a  result  of  a  session  on  interpersonal  skill,  the  correctional  staff  made 
these  recommendations  as  to  practical  efforts  which  duty  personnel  could  under¬ 
take  to  reduce  tension  and  improve  relations  with  confineea: 


1)  Build  up  the  EGO  of  the  confinee;  provide  positive  feedback. 

2)  Put  yourself  in  confinee* s  place  v*hen  communicating-  try  to 

see  problem  from  his  position. 


3)  Don’t  make  confinee  feel  inferior;  treat  him  like  a  man  and 
respect  him  as  a  human  being. 


4)  Convince  confinee  you  want  to  help  him-  show  "empathy. " 


K 

1 


I 


5)  Work  for  change  in  Brig  S.O.  P.  so  staff  can  accomplish 

correctional  objectives. 

6)  Emphasize  approach  and  attitude  toward  the  confinees  by  duty 

personnel. 

7)  Don’t  take  your  problems  to  work  with  you  and  project  them 

on  prisoners. 

8)  Know  your  authority  and  how  to  use  it. 

9)  Be  professional  but  not  overbearing. 

10'  Be  sensible  and  flexible. 

11)  Understanding  yourself  and  your  Job. 

12)  Be  receptive  to  the  confinee  and  learn  to  listen. 

13)  Probe  fer  problem  area;  avoid  die  simple  solution. 

?  1>  Humanizing  the  situation-  how  would  you  wart  to  be  treated 
under  these  circumstances. 

15)  Do  net  prejudge  the  confinee;  keep  an  open-mind. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISONER/STAFF  RELATIONS 
(continued-  page  two) 


16)  Be  aware  of  your  own  prejudices. 

17)  Keep  your  emotions  under  control-  play  it  "cool. " 

18)  Patiently  reason  and  work  with  him. 

19)  Follow  up  on  all  promises  or  commitments  to  confinees. 

20)  Remember  the  prisoner  is  still  a  fellow  Marine. 


h  i 
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„  CON  FIN  Eli  PERSONALITY  PROFILE 


Below  are  some  words  that  may  be  used  to  describe  a  person  or  persons.  Please 
indicate  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  that  each  word  applies  to  a  typical  brig 
confir.ee .  For  example,  if  you  agree  strongly  that  the  word  "good"  applies  to  the 
description  of  an  average  brig  confinec,  place  an  "X"  in  the  "Agree  Strongly" 
column.  If  you  don't  know  how  you  feel,  use  the  middle  column. 


Good  (example) 


Mature 


Kasilv  influenced 


Aggressive _ 

Truthful 


Stable- 


Weak  willed 


Conservative 


Superior _ 

Careful _ 

Moral _ 

Honest _ 

Adult _ 

Trustworthy _ 

Thick  headed 

Passive _ 

Radical _ 

Unlucky _ 

Respectable _ 

Friend!  v 

.  .«  . . 

Hot  headed 
Conscientious 

Immature  _ 

Tolerant _ 

Responsible _ 


1 VI 
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CONFINEE  PERSONALITY  PROFILE  COMPARISON 

The  purpose  of  tliis  paper  is  to  compare  the  profiles  of  typical  brig  confinccs 
as  recorded  by  confinccs  and  correctional  personnel.  The  confinee  scores  are  based 
on  a  sample  of  thirty  confinccs  from  the  Camp  Pendleton  and  32nd  Street  Naval  Station 
Correctional  Facilities.  The  correctional  personnel  scores  were  obtained  from  the 
trainees  who  participated  in  the  Professional  Development  Institute  for  Correctional 
Personnel  conducted  at  Camp  Pendleton.  In  both  cases  the  personnel  were  instructed 
to  fill  out  the  scale  as  they  thought  a  typical  confinee  would  fill  it  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  scale  was  to  stimulate 
the  correctional  personnel  into  thinking  like  the  confinces.  Since  the  objective  of  die 
Module  was  to  show  how  confinees  feel  about  their  brig  experience,  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  develop  trainee  empathy  for  the  confinees.  Because  of  this 
objective,  the  actual  comparison  of  the  profiles  should  be  considered  secondary. 

The  findings  indicate  that  in  many  cases  the  confinees  and  correctional  personnel 
agreed  in  how  a  particular  word  applied  to  a  typical  confinee. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  response  between  the  confinees  and  correctional 
personnel  was  in  the  use  of  the  "Don't  Know"  column.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
correctional  personnel  appeared  to  be  more  sure  of  how  a  word  applied  to  a  typical 
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prisoner.  Tli.s  is  probably  because  they  have  had  enough  experience  with  confinees  to 
develop  stereotypes.  In  many  cases  die  closeness  of  die  two  group's  answers  indicates 
that  the  correctional  personnel  were  able  to  describe  die  typical  confinee  in  the  same 
way  that  die  confinees  described  him.  The  correctional  personnel  did,  however,  see  the 
typical  confinee  as  more  unlucky,  radical,  and  immature,  and  less  friendly,  adult, 

tolerant,  responsible,  and  conservative  dian  did  die  confinees.  Again  it  should  be  noted 

/ 

that  this  short  analysis  was  secondary  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  confinee  prof  ile. 
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CONTINUE  PERSONALITY  PROFILE  RESULTS 


The  grid  below  indicates  how  both  correctional  facility  personnel  and  confinccs  react  to  words 
that  might  apply  to  the  description  of  a  typical  convince .  The  example  indicates  that,  while 
confinccs  agree  that  the  word  "good"  could  apply  to  the  description  of  an  average  confinee,  the 
correctional  personnel  were  inclined  to  disagree. 


Good  (example) 
Mature 

Easily  influenced 

Aggressive 

Truthful 

Stable 

Weak  willed 

Conservative 

Superior 

Careful 


1  Agree 
Strongly 

Agree 

Slightly 

Don’t 

Know 

Disagree 

Slightly 

Disagree 

Strongly 
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Confinccs 
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Confinccs 
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Confinccs 
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Confinccs 
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Confinccs 
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Confinccs 
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Confir.ees 

Personnel 

Confinccs 
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CONFINEE  PERSONALITY  PROFILE  RESULTS  (Cont'd.) 
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SELECTED  COMMENTS  FROM  CONFINEE  INTERVIEWS 


A.  Screening  Program 

. .  .They  (new  prisoners)  are  already  scared,  and  to  give  all  kinds  of 
conflicting  orders  just  makes  them  more  scared  and  more  confused. 


. .  .We  just  go  to  a  room  and  sit  for  about  five  days, 

. .  .Some  guys  go  right  from  screening  to  the  cell  block  just  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  get  along  in  the  brig. 

B.  Guard  and  Counselor  Behavior 

. . .  A  firm  order  by  one  person  is  worth  ten  times  five  conflicting 
orders  by  five  different  people. 

. .  .If  they  gave  us  a  half  a  chance  to  help  ourselves.  1  don't  think 
any  of  us  came  here  expecting  help  from  these  people,  but  we  dp 
expect  a  chance  to  help  ourselves.  Over  here  it's  just  impossible 
to  g^«:  anything  done. 

. .  .One  day  you've  got  it  easy  next  day  you've  got  it  hard.  This  is 
hard  on  your  peace  of  mind. 

. .  .All  they  (counselors)  do  is  try  to  pacify  you,  they  don't  try  to 
deal  with  your  problem . 

. .  .Counselors  say  yes  to  all  of  your  questions  but  they  never  get 
anything  done. 

. .  .1  can  see  the  reason  for  guards  being  firm  with  you,  but  I  can't 
see  them  just  harassing  you  for  no  reason. 

...Actually  the  main  problem  (with  guards)  in  here  is  the  inconsistence. 

...Maybe  you're  (prisoners)  not  the  ideal  military  man,  you  are  still 
human,  they  (guards)  should  treat  you  that  way. 

/ 

. .  .The  supervisors  that  get  the  best  results  are  the  ones  that  .treat 
the  people  half  way  decent  and  act  half  way  decent  towards  them. 
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B.  Guard  and  Counselor  Behavior  ( continued) 

. .  .People  that  treat  y.  u  like  shit  don't  get  very  good  results. 

. .  .Besides  maturity  they  (guards)  should  have  some  sense  of 
responsibility  for  hums.'*  beings . 

•. .  .It's  just  that  the  staff  here  doesn't  care. 

•  Mostly,  the  reason  we  arc  in  here  is  because  we've  got  problems. 
.  .  (guards)  cia’t  helping  our  problems  any  by  harassing  us. 

. . .  iomc  01  tV-  %  xav  .s,  they  come  or.  duty  and  they  are  already 
pisst  .1  off  abc  •  'mething.  Tlicy  take  their  anger  out  on  us  and 
so  naturally  wc  get  up  in  the  air  about  that,  and  that's  the  way  it 
(trouble)  starts  out. 

. .  .The  g^arti  shifts  arc  different  and  inconsistent.  If  they’d  get  it 
together  it  woi'M  be  a  whole  lot  easier  on  all  of  us.  Them  and  us. 


C.  Prisoner  Attitude 

. .  .If  you  need  to  talk  to  somebody  but  you  know  that  you  have  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  to  do  it,  maybe  by  that  time  you  don’t  need  to  talk 
to  them  anymore. 

. .  .What  happens  to  most  of  us  here  is  that  we  ju..t  get  bitter. 

. .  .The  best  tiling  you  can  do  while  here  in  the  brig  is  the  shorter 
you  get  the  less  you  say,  or  they  will  try  to  put  you  in  the  cell 
block  to  take  away  your  good  time. 

. .  .The  longer  you  arc  in  here  the  more  you  build  up  hate  for  the 
military  in  general.  In  fact,  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about 
where  you  are  going  to  run  to  next  time. 

D.  Value  of  Brig  Experience 

. .  .1  don’t  sec  how  they  can  call  this  place  a  correctional  center. 

I  don’t  see  what  it’s  correcting.  All  I've  learned  since  I’ve  been 
here  is  hate  and  resentment. 
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D.  Value  of  Brig  Experience  (continued) 

.  •  •  nee  a  person  has  been  in  here,  I'd  say  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  keep  coining  back  until  they  get  a  discharge. 

. .  .It's  like  a  poison.  They  should  sepa  rate  the  people  that  are 
getting  a  discharge  from  the  people  that  are  going  back  to  duty 
.for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  getting  out  are  so  much 
happier  than  those  going  back  to  duty.  It's  like  a  poison  and  it 
spreads  and  infects  the  others. 

. .  .The  brig  has  nothing  that  is  going  to  benefit  the  guys  that  axe 
going  back  to  duty. 

...The  P.R.P.  class  helped  me  learn  about  myself  and  about  how 
to  get  along  with  others . 

. .  .After  the  P.R.P.  class  I  felt  more  confident  when  talking  to 
other  people.  Now  I  can  tell  them  what  I  think  about  them  without 
telling  them  to  get  screwed. 

. .  .They  don't  tell  you  anything  about  how  to  behave  when  you  go 
back  to  duty. 

. .  .Why  is  the  Corps  so  willing  to  give  a  man  who  is  going  back  to 
duty  three  months  ( in  the  brig) ,  while  the  man  who  is  getting  out, 
getting  a  BCD,  they  only  give  him  two  months?  It's  not  a  whole 
lot  of  incentive  to  going  back  to  dv*v. 

. .  .One  of  the  worst  things  about  the  brig  is  knowing  that  whatever 
duty  you  had  before  the  brig  was  better  than  anything  you  will  get 
after  you  get  out. 

. .  .AH  in  all,  it’s  (the  brig)  not  that  bad.  It's  nothing  that  you 
can’t  put  up  with.  But  it  doesn't  do  any  good. 

. .  .It’s  (brig  experience)  going  to  change  everybody,  some  will  be 
a  little  better,  some  or  maybe  most  a  little  worse,  some  really 
will  become  bad. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

PERSONNEL 


RESOURCE  PAPER  #8  CJ _  1971 

CORRECTIONS  AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  CULTURE* 

o 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  behavioral  sciences  in  the  criminal, 
justice  system,  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  culture  has  achieved  greater 
importance.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  corrections  where  the 
environmental  aspects  play  such  a  dominant  role  in  the  success  of  the  practitioner. 

Definition  of  Culture 


The  concept  of  culture  is  the  major  theme  of  cultural  anthropology  and 
refers  to  the  "integrated  sum  total  of  learned  behavioral  traits  which  are  manifest 
and  shared  by  members  of  a  society, "  1  plus  the  manifestation  of  these  belxavioral 
traits  through  the  creation  of  institutions  and  artifacts. 

What  is  culture?  Some  anthropologists  conceive  of  culture  as  that  which 
separates  humans  from  non-humans.  Others  think  of  culture  as  communicable 
knowledge.  There  are  some  anthropologists  who  speak  of  culture  as  the  sum  of 
historical  achievements  produced  by  man’s  social  life.  These  differences  in 
conceiving  culture  are  differences  of  emphasis  rather  than  of  total  content,  and 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Yet,  these  differences  have  led  to  die  formulation  of 
many  definitions  of  culture,  with  each  having  something  in  common  with  the  others. 
Clyde  Kluckhobn  himself  defined  culture  as  "the  historically  created  designs  for 
living,  explicit  and  implicit,  rational,  irrational  and  non-rational,  which  exist 
at  any  given  time  as  potential  guides  for  die  behavior  of  men.  The  father  of  cultural 
anthropology,  E.  B.  Taylor,  defined  culture  as  "diat  complex  whole  which  includes 
knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals,  law,  customs  and  any  other  capabilities  and  habits 
acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of  society."  The  concept  of  culture  involves  the  study 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  man’s  behavior  in  groups,  die  structure  and  functioning  of 
human  culture,  the  artifacts  and  die  institutions  developed  to  cope  with  the  environment, 
die  effects  of  the  gco-physical  environment  on  culture,  etc. 

Americans  have  a  unique  culture  which  reflects  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 
many  Immigrant  groups  that  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  society  within 


our  culture;  tliere  are  many  subcultures,  sometimes  called  "micro"  cultures 
(e.g. ,  youth,  blacks,  blue  collar  workers,  etc.).  The  "under"  world  of  criminals 
form  a  sub  culture  within  society,  just  as  th.  military  is  a  subculture.  When  the 
concept  of  culture  is  applied  to  military  systems ,  one  then  analyzes  the  military 
life  style,  customs,  traditions,  rules  and  regulations  which  guide  human  behavior 
in  that  environment. 

The  Marines,  themselves,  have  a  distinctive  cultural  pattern  within  the 
whole  Armed  Forces.  Here  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  go  into  the 
formation  of  a  unique  culture  which  can  be  readily  observed  in  the  Marine  Corps 
itself:  (1)  Language  and  Communication  -  not  only  is  there  a  formal  military 
communication  system,  but  the  Marines  have  their  own  special  expressions  within 
the  Corps  (e.  g. ,  "D.  I.  ”  or  brig  rat. )  They  also  have  systems  of  signs  and  symbols. 
(2)  Dress  and  Appearance  -  in  addition  to  the  various  uniforms,  there  are  customs 
and  regulations  on  length  of  hair,  equipment  to  be  worn,  etc.  (3)  Food  and  Feeding 
Habits  -  the  style  of  serving  food  on  base  or  in  the  field,  the  type  of  food,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  eaten,  and  other  such  food  procedures  distinguish  the  military 
from  civilian  eating  arrangements.  (4)  Time  and  Time  Consciousness  -  the 
military  not  only  lias  its  own  twenty-four  hour  time  system,  but  definit  approaches 
to  promptness  and  the  use  of  time  that  sometimes  differ  from  civilian  practice. 

(5)  Rewards  and  Recognition  -  the  •  military  also  has  its  own  special  hierarchy  and 
system  for  promotions,  citations,  commendations.  (6)  Relationships  -in .  the 
formal  sense  relationships  are  determined  by  strict  protocal  and  rank  (e.  g. , 
enlisted  men  salute  officers,  NCO’s  have  their  own  clubs,  etc.)  ^ 

The  inmates  in  correctional  facilities,  furthermore,  become  part  of  a 
"prison  culture."  This  subculture,  too,  has  its  characteristics  which  provide 
identity  and  distinctiveness.  This  prison  culture  has  its  own  attitude  and  value 
system.  The  accompanying  resource  instrument  (#8CJ)  will  give  the  reader  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  these  factors  which  operate  among  prisoners. 

Cultural  Universals 

Culture  issharedwith  others  in  an  organization,  society,  country,  system, 
Institution,  etc.  Hence,  when  one  studies  culture  one  studies  the  culture  of  some 
group,  such  as  prisoners  or  criminals.  The  end  results  of  this  study  axe  general¬ 
izations  and  their  analysis,  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  that  group.  Some  of  these 
generalizations  may  apply  to  all  cultures(  for  example, a  belief  in  the  supernatural). 
Such  characteristics,  applicable  to  all  cultures,  ore  called  cultural  universals  and 
lead  to  broader  considerations  of  human  nature. 
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Although  there  is  diversity  of  culture,  there  are  some  common  practices  of 
human  nature  present  in  all  cultures*  Yet  people  often  take  different  ways  to 
accomplish  similar  ends.  Thus,  there  are  some  common  cultural  elements  that 
can  be  observed  in  all  prison  systems,  though  military  prisons  may  take  different 
ways  than  their  civilian  counterparts  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 


George  Murdock  developed  the  following  partial  list  of  cultural  universals : 
"age-grading,  athletic  sports,  bodily  adornment,  calendar,  cleanliness  training, 
community  organization,  cooking,  cooperative  labor,  cosmology,  courtship,  dancing, 
decorative  art,  divination,  division  of  labor,  dream  interpretation,  education, 
eschatology,  ethics,  ethnobotany,  etiquette,  faiLh  healing,  family  feasting,  fire 
making,  folk-lore,  food,  taboos,  funeral  rites,  games,  gestures,  gift  giving,  government, 
greetings,  hair  styles,  hospitality,  housing,  hygiene,  incest  taboos,  inheritance  rules, 
joking,  kingroups,  kinship,  nomenclature,  language,  law,  luck  superstitions,  magic, 
marriage,  mealtimes,  medicine,  modesty  concerning  natural  functions,  mourning, 


music,  mythology,  numerals,  obstetrics,  penal  sanctions,  personal  names,  population 
policy,  postnatal  care,  pregnancy  usages,  property  rights,  propitiation  of  supernatural 
beings,  puberty  customs,  religious  ritual,  residence  rules,  sexual  restrictions,  soul 


concepts,  status  differentiation,  surgery,  tool  making,  trade,  visiting,  weaning,  and 
weather  control.  ^  From  these  universals  the  corrections  specialist  can  learn  that 


certain  traits  prevail  in  all  cultures. 


Patterns  and  Themes  of  Culture 

Some  cultural  anthropologists,  especially  Dr.  Ruth  Benedict,  have  tried 
to  develop  the  concept  of  a  single  integrative  pattern  to  describe  a  culture. 

Thus,  for  Benedict, 4  the  culture  of  the  Pueblos  is  integrated  under  one  major 
pattern  called  apollonian.  Apollonian  applies  to  those  who  stick  to  the  "middle  of  the 
road",  avoiding  any  form  of  excess  or  conflict,  to  arrive  at  the  values  of  existence. 
Through  this  single  pattern  Benedict  has  tried  to  facilitate  the  under  standing  of  Pueblo 
culture  by  her  summation  of  the  integrating  force.  She  believe  that,  a  "culture, 
like  an  individual,  is  a  more  or  less  consistent  pattern  of  thought  and  action.  Within 
each  culture  there  comes  into  being  characteristic  purposes  not  necessarily  shared  by 
other  types  of  society."  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  cultural  patterns  of  minority 
groups  in  America  in  order  to  understand  them  belter  (e.  g. ,  Mexicc.,i-Americans, 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  American  Indians,  etc.) 

The  pin-pointing  of  one  dominant  pattern  for  a  culture  is  a  difficult  task. 

Once  it  has  been  pin-pointed,  the  advantages  are  obvious.  It  is  because  of  this 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  single  acceptable  integrating  factor,  that  leads  to  the 
disadvantages  of  this  method  of  understanding  human  behavior.  How  would  one  ^ 
classify  die  U.  S.  culture  under  one  pattern  -  "generous",  "affluent",  materialistic  , 
"achieving",  "easy-going",  "hard  working",  "status  seeking",  "excitableT’  Most 
anthropologists  consider  this  integrative  principle  too  generalized  and  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at.  Hence,  a  number  of  anthropologists  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to 
organize  the  content  of  a  culture  around  a  number  of  summative  themes. 
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A  theme  is  defined  as  "a  postulate  or  position,  declared  or  implied,  and  | 

usually  controlling  behavior  or  stimulating  activity,  which  is  tacitly  approved  or  | 

openly  promoted  in  a  society. "  Though  the  concept  of  a  pattern  of  culture  seems  J 

more  useful  to  die  understanding  of  human  behavior,  in  practice,  the  concept  of  a 

themes  and  their  interplay,  provide  a  better  theoretical  tool  for  studying  and  | 

under  standing  human  behavior.  1 

„  •  Implicit  ai?d  Explicit  Culture  | 

| 


r  What  we  observe  about  culture  are  certain  regularities.  The  patterns  or 

themes  are  also  abstract  concepts  but  they  do  exist  and  can  observe  their 
t  manifestations.  "Each  different  way  of  life  makes  its  own  assumptions  about  the 

|  ends  and  purposes  of  human  existence,  about  what  human  beings  have  a  right  to 

:  expect  from  each  other  and  the  gods,  about  what  constitutes  fulfillment  or 

;  frustration.  Some  of  these  assumptions  are  made  explicit  in  die  lore  of  the 

I  folk;  others  are  tacit  premises  which  the  observer  must  infer  by  finding  consistent 

!  trends  in  word  and  deed. "  ** 
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By  and  large,  patterns,  due  to  dieir  broader  connotation,  are  more  e:tplicit 
and  obvious  than  themes.  Distinguishing  between  explicit  and  implicit  culture  is 
important  both  from  the  dieoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  point  of  view.  The  distinction 
between  overt  (public)  and  covert  (hidden)  culture  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  daily  activity  is  governed  by  patterns  and  themes  of  which  wc  are  only 
dimly  aware,  if  indeed,  we  know  of  them  at  all.  The  advantage  of  this  unconscious 
nature  of  much  of  our  culturally  governed  behavior  is  that  the  routine  of  daily  living 
is  performed  without  thinking  about  it  at  all.  It  is  because  of  this  cultural  conditioning 
that  normal  human  beings  are  free  to  devote  their  conscious  thinking  to  new  situations  and 
more  creative  pursuits.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  man  would  have  moved  so  far  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  wcrld  about  them  had  they  not  developed  as  culture -bearing  animals. 


*  When  the  professional  in  die  criminal  justice  field  understands  cultural 

differences,  he  can  learn  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  prisoners  from  a 
variety  of  cultural  backgrounds.  He  becomes  more  tolerant  of  others  and  die 
peculiarities  of  their  cultural  influences.  He  can  develop  skills  in  dealing  with  people 
who  are  different  from  him.  Finally,  he  can  better  understand  some  of  the  cultural 
influences  of  the  past  and  present  which  affect  his  own  behavior  and  attitudes. 

Cultures  and  Subcultures 

In  a  society,  group  or  nation  sharing  many  common  culture  traits  or  elements, 
there  may  be  some  characteristic  traits  that  distinguish  one  group  from  another.  These 
distinguishing  characteristics  may  be  shared  by  an  age  group,  class  group,  sex  group, 
race  group  or  some  other  entity,  which  has  already  been  called  a  subculture.  Thus, 
for  example,  teenagers  share  certain  characteristic  traits  and  we  can  refer  to  a  teenage 
subculture.  Similarly,  negroes  share  certain  cultural  traits,  as  do  the  middle  class,  wide 
form  separate  subcultures.  We  have  already  referred  to  die  military  and  prison  sub¬ 
cultures.  Subcultures  may  also  be  narrowed  to  refer  to  a  combination  of  certain 
common  traits  in  a  specific  group  such  as  negro  teenage  girls  from  middle  class  families. 
The  concept  of  subculture  refers  to  the  special  characteristics  of  a  segment  of  a  culture. 
Such  distinctions  are  especially  important  in  large  and  complex  cultures. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  concept  of  subculture  is  the  sharing  of  certain 
characteristic  cultural  traits  by  groups  which  otherwise  differ  in  many  ways. 

Thus,  a  number  of  nations  which  greatly  vary  from  each  other  in  culture  and 
language  could  still  share  certain  common  characteristics.  Nations  could, 
for  example,  share  a  subculture  of  Catholicism  or  Communism  or  be  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  cr  industrial  stage  of  development,  or  have  the  subcultural  characteristics 
of  poverty,  or  class  distinctions,  or  the  subculture  of  large  cities,  etc.  Here  the 
concept  of  subculture  refers  to  certain  cultural  traits  shared  by  societies  which 
otherwise  differ  from  each  other. 

Usually  these  traits  appear  in  clusters.  A  number  of  related  traits  are 
shared  by  the  subcultures.  Thus,  the  poor  people  of  India  will  sliare  with  the 
poor  of  '"hina  a  number  of  related  traits, such  as  lack  of  housing,  hunger,  high 
birth  rate  and  death  rate,  illiteracy,  etc  Similarly,  the  Communists  of  Russia 
will  sliare  a  cluster  of  traits  with  the  Communists  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  related  large  city  characteristics  appear  in  clusters  in  all  large  cities. 

Hence,  a  subculture  refers  to  a  distinguishable  entity  within  a  larger 
culture  or  to  die  clustered  cultural  traits  shared  by  certain  entities  in  differing 
cultures.  Certain  cultural  traits  may  belong  within  a  larger  culture  as  well  as 
be  shared  by  differing  cultures.  Thus,  police  throughout  the  world  share  common 
cultural  patterns.  But  within  that  occupational  grouping,  military  police  may 
have  a  cluster  of  traits  that  distinguish  them  in  particular. 

It  is  important  for  the  criminal  justice  professional  to  be  aware  of  these 
various  differences.  For  example,  while  it  hs  been  noted  that  one  may  study 
the  "prison  culture" ,  it  is  also  vital  to  be  aware  of  cultural  differences  in  black, 
Chicano,  or  Indian  prisoners. 

Diversity  of  Culture 

Human  culture  varies  in  space.  The  Hottentots  of  Africa  have  a  different 
culture  from  that  of  the  New  Yorkers.  Within  the  American  continent,  the  cultures 
of  various  American  Indian  tribes  differ  markedly  from  each  other.  This  cultural 
diversity  affects  human  behavior.  The  saying  "one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s 
poison"  can  be  taken  literally,  so  great  is  the  diversity  of  culture. 

This  diversity  of  human  behavior  may  be  illustrated  in  almost  every  activity 
in  which  human  beings  engage.  Social  organization,  toilet  habits,  religious  ceremonies, 
food  habits,  all  vary  enlessly.  The  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  live  almost  exclusively 
upon  meat  and  fish  in  contrast  to  the  Jains  of  India  who  are  strict  vegetarians  to  the 
point  of  wearing  masks  so  that  they  do  not  "eat”  or  "kill"  germs.  '  Dog  and  horse 
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meat  is  eaten  by  many  people.  Some  Mexican  Indians  bred  a  special  variety  of  dog 
for  food  and  in  Russia,  horse  meat  is  still  a  part  of  the  diet.  Yet,  there  are  many 
people,  like  ourselves,  who  find  the  idea  of  eating  dog  meat  or  horse  meat  nauseating. 

There  are  variations  as  well  in  the  custom  of  marriage.  Certain  cultures 
permit  polygamy  ( several  wives),  others  permit  polyandry  (one  wife  and  several 
husbands);  some  have  preferential  marriage  with  cross-cousins,  others  prohibit  it. 

Toilet  training  varies  endlessly  and  has  strong  effects  on  the  personality  development. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  man  and  culture.  "In  a  consideration 
of  the  differences  of  behavior  between  peoples,  therefore,  we  may  regard  man  as 
a  constant,  culture  as  a  variable.  This  is  to  say  that  the  differences  in  behavior 
that  wc  observe  between  Chinese  and  Russians,  between  Eskimos  and  Hottentots, 
Mongoloid  and  Caucasoid,  savage  and  civilized  man,  are  due  to  their  respective 
cultures  rather  than  biological  —  anatomical,  physiological,  or  psychological  — 
differences  between  them.  The  whole  matter  of  interpretation  of  human  behavior 
is  thus  put  in  quite  a  different  light  from  the  one  in  which  is  frequently  viewed. 

Instead  of  explaining  cultural  differences  among  peoples  by  saying  that  one  is 
phlegmatic,  taciturn,  unimaginative  and  prosaic,  we  now  see  that  the  differences  of 
behavior  of  various  peoples  are  due  to  the  differences- among  the  cultural  traditions 
that  stimulate  them  respectively."  ^  White's  statement  re-emphasizes  die  close 
relationship  between  human  behavior  and  culture. 

For  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  especially  in  its  international  aspects,  die 
impact  of  the  diversity  of  culture  seems  endless.  Take  the  use  of  color,  for  example.  In 
bran,  blue  is  for  mourning;  mourners  wear  white  in  Japan,  and'  purple  symbolizes 
deadi  in  Latin  America  .  In  a  similar  manner  Americans  associate  black  widi  saddness. 


The  use  of  symbols  is  also  greatly  affected  by  this  cultural  diversity. 

Chester  Bowles,  while  Ambassador  to  India,  found  it  extremely  amusing  to  see  the 
elephant  as  a  symbol  of  die  communist  party  In  that  country.  One  can  imagine  the 
confusion  of  a  Republican  going  to  India,  and  saying  Utat  the  elephant  is  the  symbol 
of  his  party.  Far  fetched  as  this  type  of  mistake  may  seem,  many  true  examples 
of  such  blunders  can  be  cited. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  taken  a  rsdier  sweeping  view  of  the  concept  of  culture.  It  has 
sought  to  highlight  the  important  aspects  of  culture  and  show  its  relationship  to  corrections 
Corrections  work  is  culture  bound.  The  correctional  staffs  are  Influenced  1 y  their 
own  cultural  backgrounds  as  well  as  by  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  systems  in  which  they 
operate  (e.  g. ,  the  military  o  r  prison  system).  The  people  we  seek  to  rehabilitate  are 
also  influenced  in  their  attitudes  and  behavior  by  their  own  cultural  backgrounds  and 
their  position  as  confined  Inmates  of  a  prison.  The  corrections  person  who  is  more 
aware  of  such  forces  at  work  in  himself,  other  staff,  and  die  prisoners  can  be  helped 
to  operate  more  effectively  in  his  vocational  relationships.  This  knowledge  can  also  a W 
in  cross-cultural  communications  between  die  corrections  professional  and  people  who 

come  from  a  different  culture. 
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♦  This  resource  paper  has  been  adapted  from  a  chapter  by  Dr.  Maneck  Wadia 
in  his  book  Management  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (Boston:  AUyn  and  Bacon,  1968). 
Dr.  Wadia  has  been  a  professor  of  business  and  anthropology  in  U.S.  International 
University.  He  is  a  management  consultant  specializing  in  training. 
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STAFF/PRISONER  RELATIONS 

Directions :  TMs  exercise  requires  three  steps  -  (I)  note  your  observations 
on  the  itmes  below  in  view  of  the  situation  presented  by  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces  with  appropriate  information;  (2)  share  this  data  with  your  fellow  group 
members  and  try  to  arrive  at  some  consensus  with  your  combined  observations; 

(3)  noto  your  group  findings  on  newsprint  paper  with  the  marking  pencils 
provided  to  your  group. 

Situations:  Chose  either  A  or  B  for  your  reporting.  You  are  a  CORRECTIONS 
SUPERVISOR  OF  (A)  a  minority  group  prisoner  from  any  ethnic  group  you  wish 
to  select  (Black,  Indian,  Chicano,  Oriental,  Filipino,  etc.).  OR  (B)  a  young 
prisoner  under  21  years  of  age. 

This  person  represents  a  "micro"  culture  within  American  society;  he  is  different 
from  you  in  his  background,  attitudes,  and  perceptions.  Try  to  place  yourself 
in  his  "life  space"  or  "private  world"  and  report  how  he  may  act  or  feel  in  regard 
to  the  categories  described  below.  Try  to  record  the  differences  in  viewpoint 
you  might  ex^  set  from  this  prisoner.  The  column  on  the  left  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  When  you  have  finished  inserting  your  observations  about  fais 
outlook,  then  use  die  column  on  die  right  side  to  list  the  contrasting  viewpoint 
which  you  hold  that  may  affect  your  relationship. 

Indicate  your  selection  as  to  which  group  you  have  selected  in  A/B  for  your 
observations: 

The  prisoner  (type) _ _ 

PRISONER  CULTURE  BACKGROUND  SUPERVISOR'S  CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 
(  his  )  (you) 

I.  Communication  Style  (non  verbal,  as  well  as  verbal  or  lanr  _age  in  business) 


.  r?i.  •vi’MSt-  '■i 


•%> 


.  His 


Youra 


U  Normal  Clothing  of  that  Group 


UI.  Appearance  (hair,  beards,  etc.) 

In  prison: _ 

Outside  prison _ 


IV.  Work  Habits  and  Attitudes  (towards  authority  /staff/inmates) 
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VKI.  Other  Customs,  Traditions,  or  Beliefs  whichmay  affect  the  relationship  Between 
the  prisoner  and  the  staff  member  because  of  differences: 


Finally,  WHAT  PROBLEMS  OR  CHALLENGES  DO  YOU  SEE  IN  YOUR  CORRECTIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THIS  PERSON  BECAUSE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  WHICH 
YOU  HAVE  IDENTIFIED? 


1). 


2) 


WHAT  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  OR  INFORMATION  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  YOU 
AND  THIS  PRISONER? 


3). 


ft  7 
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The  Group 

Each  of  you  is  a  member  of  NASA.  More  important ly,  you  are  a  member  of 
a  group  referred  to  as  the  "Brain  Trust  XX"  —  the  decision-making  group  of 
NASA  for  the  Af-cllo  XX  fi ight.  Your  group  has  been  called  into  an  emergency 
session  to  make  a  decision  regarding  a  problem  that  has  arisen  during  the 
Apol lo  XX  mission. 


,  The  Incident 

Four  astronauts  had  spent  ten  days  visually  observing  the  moon  from  sixty 
miles  away.  They  had  been  direcled  by  your  group  to  make  the  final  maneuver  to 
land  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon.  Two  members  of  the  crew  successfully  landed 
on  the  moon  via  an  auxiliary  craft.  While  returning  to  the  mother  capsule,  the 
auxiliary  capsule  lost  power  about  twenty  miles  from  union  and  is  now  unable  to 
reach  the  mother  craft  for  the  flight  back  to  earth.  The  Apollo  craft  could 
mak6  an  extraordinarily  difficult  maneuver  to  recapture  the  auxiliary  craft.  , 
However,  the  chances  of  recovery,,  though  not  hopeless  are  calculated  at  only 
orte  in  six.  If  an  attempt  is  made  at  recovering  the  small  craft,  and  the  plan 
fails,  four  men  and  two  crafts  will  fall  into  non-earth  directed  orbits  and  be 
doomed.  If  no  attempt  is  made  at  recovery  of  the  small  craft,  only  that  craft 
arid  two  men  will  be  lost;  the  mother  craft  will  be  saved  and  most  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  financial  objectives  of  this  mission  will  have  Deen  achieved,  if  an 
attempt  is  made  at  recovery  and  successful  —  WOW! 
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The  Problem 


Should  Apollo  XX  be  directed  to  recover  the  auxiliary  craft?  The  timing 
of  the  orbits  require  a  decision  within  35  minutes. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
GROUP 
BEHAVIOR 
AND  ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 
FOR 


PRISON  LIFE 
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GROUP  MATURITY  ANALYSIS 


Group. 
Date _ 


Instructions  Observe  the  group  at  work  on  It*  te*k;  when  it  it  completed  reed  each  ttatement  and  circle  the  number 
closest  to  how  you  think  the  group  acted  as  a  whole. 


This 


Group: 


1.  Has  adequate  mechanisms  for  getting  feedback 


Poor  feedback 
mechanisms 


1 


average 


2.  Adequate  decision  making  procedure 

Poor  decision  1 

making  procedure 

3.  Feeling  of  togetherness 

Low  cohesion  * 


average 


4.  Flexible  organization  and  procedures 
Very  Inflexible  I 


average 

3 


5.  Maximum  use  of  member  resources 

Poor  use  of  1 

resources  - 

6.  Clear  communications 

Poor  1 

communications  - 


average 

3 


average 

3 


average 


7.  Clear  goals  accepted  by  members 

Unclear  goals  -  1  2  3  4  6 

not  accepted  - - 

•VtnQ9 

8.  Feelings  of  intar-dependence  (feel  you  can  disegrae)  with  authority  persons 

No  inter-dependence  1  2  3  4  5 


9.  Shared  participation  in  leadership  functions 

1  2 


No  shared 
participation 


avaraga 

3 


average 


10.  Acceptanct  of  minority  views  and  persons 
No  aceaptanca  1  2 


average 


\1D 


Excellent  feedback 
mechanisms 


Very  adequate  decision 
making  procedure 


FaeUrj  of  togetherness 

Very  flexible 


Excellent  use  of 
resources 


Excellent 

communications 


Very  clear  goals 


High  inter-dependence 


High  shared 
participation 


High  aceaptanca 
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BEHAVIOR  CHARACTERISTICS  . 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  GROUPS 


There  are  a  variety  of  groupings  in  a  police,  probation,  or  correctional 
system.  Within  the  latter  institution,  for  example,  the  groups  can  be  analyzed 
generally  from  the  viewpoints  of  those  which  exist  among  and  between  die  staff, 
and  those  which  ere  formed  among  and  between  die  inmates.  Man  is  a  social  being, 
so  it  is  natural  diat  he  form  groups.  The  professional  who  can  understand  his  own 
behavior  in  such  groups,  as  well  as  observe  die  activities  of  others  in  groups,  will 
be  more  effective  on  the  job.  The  reader,  for  instance,  can  apply  these  principles  of 
group  dynamics  in  a  staff  meeting,  or  in  a  group  session  with  prisoner*. 

Groups  may  be  formed  (1)  naturally  -  out  of  a  common  interest,  cause,  or 
concern;  or  by  means  of  (2)  a  common  task  or  assignment.  Students  in  a  class,  men 
in  a  work  unit,  prisoners  in  a  special  division,  Marines  in  Charlie  Company  -  all  are 
examples  of  a  collection  of  people  who  are  brought  together  by  reason  of  a  common 
assignment.  In  time  they  may  become  a  true  "group”  if  most  of  the  factors  described 
in  this  paper  occur. 

Just  as  one  may  study  an  individual's  personality  and  try  to  understand  the 
causes  of  his  behavior,  so  too  the  corrections  specialist  can  analyze  group  personality 
and  behavior  within  the  justice  system. 

COMPLEXITIES  OF  GROUPS 

Every  group  whether  it  is  a  committee,  a  staff  meeting,  or  inmates  living  in 
a  dormitory,  has  certain  characteristics  in  common.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  obvious  and  familiar  to  us,  others  are  the  more  subtle  processes  and  patterns 
of  behavior  which  comprise  the  interaction  of  persons  in  group  life.  All  of  these 
characteristics  are  aspects  of  group  life  to  which  both  members  and  designated  leaders 
need  to  develop  sensitivity  and  skill  in  order  to  work  effectively  in  a  variety  of  group 
situations. 
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1.  Group  Background:  Every  meeting  of  a  group  involves  the  history  of  the 
group,  its  immediate  environmental  setting,  and  what  members  individually 
bring  in  the  way  of  attitudes,  interests,  and  feelings.  Each  member  comes  into 
the  group  with  preconceived  notions  and  attitudes  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  the  group.  The  responses  and  feelings  of  the  group  which  have 
been  generated  in  die  past  are  also  present.  Whatever  traditions,  norms,  and 
procedures  die  group  has  developed  will  equally  be  operative. 

-What  is  this  "history  like? 

-What  are  its  effects  upon  the  relationships 

of  members  and  the  work  of  the  group? 

For  example,  a  group  of  correctional  staff  who  have  worked  together  over 
several  years  develop  a  history  of  their  relationships  as  the,,  form  a  work  group. 
New  comers  into  that  work  unit  would  have  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  this 
group,  if  one  were  to  truly  understand  die  behavior  of  group  members. 

2.  Group  Participation  Patterns:  In  every  group  situation,  people  are  interacting 
with  one  another  in  one  way  or  another.  Each  group  develops  and  frequently 
changes  its  participation  pattern.  Participation  is  one  way  in  which  power— 
Influence  upon  die  behavior  and  work  of  the  group— is  exerted  in  the  interaction 
of  members.  Some  patterns  of  participation  show  high  response  to  status  and 
power  forces  in  the  group.  Participation  patterns  affectwhat  members  may  be 
in  the  group --a  dominant  member  who  talks  80%  of  the  time  reduces  the 
participation  of  others. 

-Does  the  participation  bring  out  what  the  various  members  might  be  able 

to  contribute? 

-How  much  participation  by  the  leader?  By  the  various  members? 

A  collection  of  prioners  in  an  adult  education  class  may  form  a  group 
as  the  course  goes  on.  Such  a  class  may  offer  an  opportunity  for  group  growth. 
In  class  and  rest  periods  together,  there  may  be  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  . 

The  best  educated  or  most  forceful  inmate  in  the  group  may  impose  his  ideas 
and  opinions  upon  the  others,  or  he  may  facilitate  the  participation  of  others. 


3.  Group  Communication  Patterns:  This  is  foremost  who  talks  to  whom,  what  do 
they  say,  and  what  are  die  effects  -  a  pattern  or  system  of.  communication  forms 
within  groups.  The  communication  processes  of  a  group  can  be  seen  in  the 
consistencies  of  die  verbal  and  non-verbal  interactions  of  members.  In  verbal 
communication,  the  clarity  of  expression,  a  common  vocabulary,  and  the  effect 
of  the  verbalization  are  among  die  important  considerations.  At  the  same  time, 
significant  communication  takes  place  non-verbaUy--ln  posture,  in  facial 
expression,  in  gestures.  Much  of  our  response  to  persons  is  to  this  non-verbal 
level  of  communication, 

-How  clear  are  the  leader  and  members  in  expressing  their  ideas? 

-Does  everyone  understand  what  is  going  on?  What  non-verbal  means  are 
being  used? 


A  communication  pattern  among  prisoners,  for  example,  may  be  to 
talk  only  in  phrases  and  not  to  complete  thoughts  in  a  sentence;  or  it  may  be  to 
place  emphasis  on  profanity  and  obscenity  as  a  sign  of  one's  toughness  and  manliness. 
Or  the  communication  system  among  black  prisoners  may  involve  many  non-verbel 
signs  of  unity  and  support  which  confuse  other  prisoners  and  guards. 


4.  Group  Cohesion:  This  relates  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  group  to  its  members. 
There  are  a  variety  of  factors  and  forces  involved  in  the  cohesiveness  of  a  group. 

For  example,  the  ways  in  which  members  express  likings  for  one  another  affect 
group  cohesion.  Fear  of  a  common  enemy  or  zeal  for  a  common  task  can  affect 
cohesiveness.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  cohesiveness  is  that  which  enables 
members  to  work  together  in  an  interdependent  way  where  each  feels  free  to 
invest  himself  and  contribute  the  best  he  has  to  die  task  of  the  group. 

-How  well  is  the  group  working  together  as  a  team? 

-How  willing  are  members  to  accept  and  act  on  group  decisions? 

The  Marines,  for  example,  have  a  tradition  of  sticking  together  as  a  group 
against  all  comers  whether  it  be  other  Inranches  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  the  enemy 
in  battle.  Police  tend  to  display  group  cohesion  against  civilians;  Mack  militants 
group  together  against  white  racists.  Some  corrections  staffs  demonstrate  group 
cohesion  when  they  begin  to  work  together  as  a  team. 

5.  Sub-Groups:  In  any  group  situation  of  three  or  more  people,  there  will  frequently 
develop  sub-groups  of  one  kind  or  another.  Sometimes  sub-groups  are  determined 
on  die  basis  of  friendships,  sometimes  from  a  common  need  or  interest  at  that 
stage  c  group  life,  or  from  shared  antipathy  to  other  members  or  the  direction 
the  group  is  taking.  Sub-groups  change  within  the  group  in  relation  to  new  tasks, 
new  forces  or  new  issues.  Sub-groups  are  i  normal  occurrence  but  need  «>  be 
diagnosed  and  dealt  with  creatively  and  responsively  to  achieve  good  group  relations. 

-What  sub-groups  exist  and  how  do  they  work  together? 

-What  are  the  needs,  issues,  or  forces  to  which  the  sub-groups 
appear  to  be  related? 

Prison  groups  often  form  groups  or  cliques  depending  on  some  common  need, 
experience,  race,  interest  or  problem.  Inmates  with  a  drug  problem  may  be  together; 
Chicanos  may  group  to  protect  themselves  from  exploitation  by  Anglos;  homosexuals 
seek  out  others  with  similar  attractions. 
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6.  Group  Atmosphere:  This  characteristic  refers  to  the  degree  that  exists  of 
informality,  freedom,  and  inca- group  acceptance  of  members.  In  an  unfriendly, 
formal,  or  rigid  situation,  members  are  unable  to  communicate  freely  or  to 
expose  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  conflict  with  die  direction  the  group  is 
taking.  An  atmosphere  of  genuine  permissiveness  facilitates  sharing  and 
frankness  in  participation.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  especially  important  in  a 
learning  situation. 

-How  free  do  members  feel  they  are  to  express  themselves? 

-How  willing  are  members  to  share  personal  feelings? 

-How  would  you  rate  the  group  on  friendliness,  informality? 

In  a  group  characterized  by  authoritarianism,  for  instance,  members 
often  do  not  ''level"  with  one  another  publicly.  They  tend  to  be  formal  in  their 
communication  and  say  what  they  expect  the  authority  figures  want  to  hear. 

This  can  lead  to  poor  decisions  and  waste  of  effort  by  the  group. 

7.  Group  Standards:  These  refer  to  the  code  of  operation  a  group  adopts  in  a 
particular  situation.  The  standards  of  a  group  grow  out  of  die  need  to  coordinate 
behavior  without  which  movement  toward  group  goals  will  be  frustrated.  Such 
standards  provide  a  framework  or  guides  for  adjusting  individual  needs  and 
resources  fOr  die  requirements  of  group  action.  They  tend  to  help  stabilize 

die  group  and  contribute  to  its  cohesiveness.  For  example,  a  group  can 
develop  standards  (a  code  of  operation)  on  ways  of  making  decisions,  on  who 
is  included  or  excluded  from  membership,  etc. 

-Has  the  group  developed  a  code  of  ethics  for  its  own  operation? 

-Are  there  standards  on  member  responsibility,  or  group 
discipline? 

In  police  or  military  groups,  some  standards  of  behavior  are  formally 
outlined  in  a  manual;  other  behavior  norms  may  be  unwritten  but  known,  Prisoner 
groups  have  many  standards  about  communication  with  guards,  "squealing",  work  per¬ 
formance,  etc. 

8.  Group  Procedures;  Every  group  needs  defined  ways  of  getting  work  done. 

To  have  an  effective  meeting,  a  group  must  follow  certain  procedures. 

The  important  requirement  is  that  procedures  be  adequate  and  appropriate 
to  the  task  to  be  done.  Related  to  tills  is  the  problem  of  informal  and  formal 
procedures  and  their  relationship  to  actual  steps  in  getting  a  task  accomplished. 

-What  kind  of  procedures  does  the  group  use? 

-How  are  the  procedures  related  to  the  type  and  achievement  of  die  task? 

Again,  military  and  police  groups  usually  have  formal  procedural  manuals . 
Often  to  get  a  task  done  quickly,  members  have  informal  arrangements  to  cut  the 
"red  tape"  and  circumvent  the  longer,  formal  procedure. 
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9.  Group  Goals:  These  are  the  decisions  of  the  group  regarding  the  preferred 

outcomes  of  group  action.  Goals  can  vary  in  their  clarity  and  in  die  value  | 

which  the  group  places  upon  them.  Also,  goals  can  be  both  immediate,  short-range,  '5 

or  long-range.  They  can  emerge  from  the  group  or  be  imposed  on  the  group.  One  | 

important  consideration  is  whether  they  are  realistic  in  relation  to  the  resources  f 

which  the  group  can  mobilize  for  their  achievement.  i 

1 

-How  does  the  group  choose  its  goals?  | 

-Are  the  goals  attainable  within  the  resources  of  the  group?  1 

A  correctional  staff  which  is  to  function  effectively,  must  have  institutional  jj 

and  divisional  objectives.  If  die  members  of  such  groups  participate  in  setting  die  fj 

goals,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  achieving  the  objectives.  I 


10.  Group  Leadership:  One  or  more  group  leaders  can  be  appointed  or  elected.  Some¬ 
times  the  "designated"  leaders  are  not  die  real  leaders,  and  often  the  natural  leaders 
emerge  in  a  group.  Today  the  trend  is  toward  team  work  and  a  "shared"  leadership- 
different  people  contributing  to  leadership  functions  within  the  group. 

-How  are  the  leaders  chosen  in  the  groups  to  which  you  belong? 

-How  do  such  leaders  exercise  influence  within  a  group? 

For  example,  prison  groups  may  depend  on  the  individuals  who  exercise  the 
most  forcefulness,  or  who  have  the  most  experience  in  prison,  or  who  have  the  most 
influence  in  the  penal  system. 
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KERNER  COMMISSION  FINDINGS  ~  RANKING  TASK 
Decision  Form 


Instructions:  In  1968  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
(Kerner  Commission)  conducted  more  than  1200  interviews  of  residents  of  black 
communities  soon  after  civil  disorders  occurred  in  those  communities.  Their 
findings  include  a  list  of  the  major  grievances  as  expressed  by  Blacks.  The 
Commission  published  a  weighted  ranking  of  major  grievances  in  terms  of  the 
feelings  expressed  about  the  grievance. 

The  Commission  ccnsluded  that  white  racism  was  a  dominant  and  persuasive  factor 
related  to  civil  disorders.  It  also  investigated  more  specific  grievances. 

Below  is  a  list  of  9  of  the  grievances  mentioned  by  members  of  the  black 
communities  where  large-scale  civil  disorders  occurred.  Your  task  is  to  rank 
these  9  grievance  categories  in  the  same  order  as  the  Kerner  Commission's 
findings.  Place  the  number  1  by  the  grievance  category  that  you  think  was 
ranked  as  the  most  severe;  place  the  number  2  by  the  second  most  severe,  and  so 
on  through  the  number  9,  which  is  your  estimate  of  the  least  severe  grievance. 

_  Inadequate  Education  (de  facto  segregation,  poor  quality  of 

instruction  and  facilities,  inadequate  curriculum,  etc.) 

_  Inadequate  Municipal  Services  (inadequate  sanitation  and 

garbage  remo*il,  inadequate  health  care  facilities,  etc.) 

_  Police  Practices  (physical  and  verbal  abuse,  no  grievance 

channels,  discrimination  in  hiring  and  promoting  Blacks,  etc.) 

t. _  Inadequate  Housing  (poor  housing  code  enforcement,  discrimina- 

tion  in  sales  and  rentals,  overcrowding) 

_  Inadequate  Welfare  Program  (unfair  qualification  regulations 

and  attitude  of  welfare  workers  toward  recipients) 

_  Poor  Recreation  Facilities  (inadequate  parks,  playgrounds,  etc.; 

lack  of  organi zed  programs ) 

_  Unemployment  and  Underemployment  (lack  of  full-time  jobs, 

discrimination  by  companies  or  unions,  etc.) 

_  Administration  of  Justice  (discriminatory  treatment  In  the 

courts,  presumption  of  guilt,  etc.) 

_  Political  Structure  and  Grievance  Mechanisms  (lack  of  Black 

representation,  no  response  to  grievances,  or  inadequate 
grievance  procedures) 
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Group  Observation  Form  A 


You  are  asked  to  observe  one  dimension  of  group 
behavior— Influence  and  control  by  the  members. 

Think  about  how  the  members  seek  to  control  or 
influence  the  activity  of  the  other  persons.  What 
did  people  do  as  they  attempted  to  Influence  others? 
How  did  the  others  react? 

Can  you  identify  persons  who  did  not  seek  to  influence 
the  others?  Those  who  were  influenced  by  others? 
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Group  Observation  Form  B 


You  are  asked  to  observe  several  related  dimensions  of  group 
behavior— Involvement  and  responsibility  of  group  members. 

Do  some  people  appear  to  be  more  Involved  in  the  group? 

How  could  you  tell? 

Are  some  more  out  or  withdrawn? 

Do  you  see  some  as  freer  to  participate?  To  what  extent  was 
participation  encouraged? 

Do  some  members  express  distrust? 

Are  some  people  forming  a  relationship  with  other  members? 

Do  some  persons  assume  responsibility  In  the  group? 

How  did  members  take  responsibility? 

Do  some  avoid  taking  responsibility?  How?  Why? 

What  actions  lead  you  to  your  conclusions? 
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Grouo  Observation  Form  C 


You  are  asked  to  observe  one  dimension  of  group  behavior  - 
emotionality  and  feelings  of  the  members. 

Think  about  the  feelings  people  are  having  in  the  group. 
What  are  some  of  these?  Some  persons  may  not  express 
feelings  openly,  or  even  attempt  to  cover  up  their 
feelings.  Look  for  clues  such  as  bodily  posture,  tone  of 
voice,  laughter,  etc. 

Try  to  identify  the  feelings  you  observe  in  the  various 
members.  How  do  they  express  these  feelings  in  their 
behavior  in  this  group? 


Feelings  I  observed 


Clues  to  these  observations 


Instructions:  Following  are  listed  thirty-six  descriptions  of  ways  in  which  people  participate  in  group  meetings.  F.or 
each  item,  choose  the  alternative  which  comes  closest  to  picturing  how  the  person  you  are  describing  performs  in 
meetings. 

Answer  tne  item*  by  marking  an  "x"  on  the  line  in  front  of  the  alternative  that  best  expresses  your  feelings  about 
the  item  Mark  only  one  alternative  for  each  item. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  describing  this  person's  behavior  in  meetings  and  not  how  rou  have  seen  him  per¬ 
form  in  other  settings. 

1.  he  helps  others  express  their  idees. 

_ always:  - often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

2.  He  tries  to  understand  the  feelings  (anger,  impatience,  rejection)  which  others  in  the  group  express. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

3.  He  shows  intelligence. 

_ always;  _ often; _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

4.  He  sympathizes  with  others  when  they  have  difficulties. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

5.  He  expresses  ideas  clearly  and  concisely. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

6.  He  expresses  his  own  feelings  (for  example,  when  he  is  engry,  impatient,  ignored). 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

7.  He  is  open  to  the  ideas  of  others;  looks  for  naw  ways  to  solve  problems. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 


8.  He  is  tolerant  and  accepting  of  other  people's  feelings. 

_ always;  often; _ occasionally;  seldom:  _ never 
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9.  He  thinks  quickly. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  - seldom;  - never 

10.  He  is  anqry  or  upset  when  things  do  not  go  his  way. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

1 1  He  is  persuasive,  a  "seller  of  ideas." 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

12.  You  can  tell  quickly  when  he  likes  or  dislikes  what  others  do  or  say. 

_ always;  _ often; _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

13.  He  listens  and  tri'is  to  use  the  ideas  raised  by  others  in  the  group.  - 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

14.  He  helps  others  in  the  group  to  express  their  feelings  (for  example,  when  they  arc  irritated  or  upset). 

_ always; _ often;  - occasionally;  - seldom;  - never 

15.  He  demonstrates  high  technical  or  professional  competence.  He  "knows  his  stuff." 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  - never 

16.  He  is  warm  and  friendly  with  those  with  whom  he  works. 

_ always;  _ often.  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

1 7.  He  is  able  to  get  the  attention  of  others. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

18.  His  feelings  are  transparent.  He  doesn't  have  a  "poker  face"  front. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  - seldom;  - .never 

19.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  new  ideas. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

20.  He  encourages  others  to  talk  about  whatever  is  bothering  them. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 

21.  He  comes  up  with  good  ideas. 

_ always;  _ often;  _ occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ _ never 

22.  His  pride  is  hurt  when  he  feels  he  has  not  done  his  best. 

- always;  - often;  - occasionally;  _ seldom;  _ never 
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.  ON  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TOTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Erving  Goffman 

A  basic  social  arrangement  in  modern  society  is  that  we  tend  to  sleep,  play 
and  work  in  different  places,  in  each  case  with  a  different  set  of  co-participants, 
under  a  different  authority,  and  without  an  overall  rational  plan.  The  central 
feature  of  total  institutions  can  be  described  as  a  breakdown  of  the  kinds  of  barriers 
ordinarily  separating  these  thrbe  spheres  of  life.  First,  all. aspects  of  life  arc 
conducted  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  single  authority.  Secondly,  each 
phase  of  the  member's  daily  activity  will  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  company 
of  a  large  batch  of  others,  all  of  whom  are  treated  alike  and  required  to  do  the 
same  thing  together.  Thirdly,  all  phases  of  the  day's  activities  are  tightly  scheduled, 
with  one  activity  leading  at  a  prearranged  time  into  the  next,  the  whole  circle  of 
activities  being  imposed  from  above  through  a  system  of  explicit  format  rulings 
and  a  body  of  officials.  Finally,  the  contents  of  the  various  enforced  activities 
arc  brought  together  as  parts  of  a  single  overall  rational  plan  purportedly  designed 
to  fulfill  the  official  aims  of  the  institution. 

Individually,  these  totalistic  features  are  found,  of  course,  in  places  other 
than  total  institutions.  Increasingly,  for  example,  our  large  commercial,  industrial 
and  educational  establishments  provide  cafeterias,  minor  services  and  off-hour 
recreation  for  their  members,  but  while  this  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
total  institutions,  these  extended  facilities  remain  voluntary  in  many  particulars  of 
their  use,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  ordinary  line  of  authority 
does  not  extend  to  these  situations.  Similarly,  housewives  or  farm  families  can 
find  all  their  major  spheres  of  life  within  the  same  fenced-in  area,  but  these 
persons  are  not  collectively  regimented,  and  do  not  march  through  the  day's 
steps  in  the  immediate  company  of  a  batch  of  similar  others. 

The  handling  of  many  human  needs  by  the  bureaucratic  organization  of  whole 
blocks  of  peoplo--whether  or  not  this  is  a  necessary  or  effective  means  of  social 
organization  in  the  circumstances --can  be  taken,  then,  as  the  key  fact  of  total 
institutions.  From  this,  certain  important  implications  can  be  drawn. 

Given  the  fact  that  blocks  of  people  are  caused  to  move  in  time,  it  becomes 
possible  to  use  a  relatively  small  number  of  supervisory  personnel,  where  the 
central  relationship  is  not  guidance  or  periodic  checking,  as  in  many  employer- 
employee  relations,  but  rather  surveillancc--a  seeing  to  it  that  everyone  does  what 
he  has  been  clearly  told  is  required  of  him,  and  this  underconditions  where  one 
person's  infraction  is  likely  to  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  visible,  constantly 
examined,  compliance  of  the  others.  Which  comes  first,  the  large  blocks  of 
managed  people  or  the  small  supervisory  staff,  is  not  here  at  issue;  the  point 
is  that  each  is  made  for  the  other. 

In  total  institutions,  as  wo  would  then  suspect,  there  is  a  basic  split  between 
a  large  class  of  individuals  who  live  in  and  who  have  restricted  contact  with  the 
world  at. side  the  walls,  conveniently  called  inmates,  and  the  small  class  that 
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supcrviscs  them,  conveniently  called  staff,  who  often  operate  on  an  eight-hour  day 
and  are  socially  integrated  into  the  outside  world.  Each  grouping  tends  to  conceive 
of  members  of  the  other  in  terms  of  narrow  hostile  stereotypes,  staff  often  seeing 
inmates  as  bitter,  secretive  and  untrustworthy,  while  inmates  often  see  staff  as 
condescending,  high-handed  and  mean.  Staff  tends  to  feel  superior  and  righteous; 
inmates  tend  in  some  ways  at  least  to  feel  inferior,  weak,  blameworthy  and 
guilty.  Social  mobility  between  the  two  strata  is  grossly  restricted;  social  distance 
is  typically  great  and  often  formally  prescribed;  even  talk  across  the  boundaries 
may  be  conducted  in  a  special  tone  of  voice.  These  restrictions  on  contact 
presumably  helpto  maintain  the  antagonistic  stereotypes.  In  any  case,  two  different 
social  and  cultural  worlds  develop,  tending  to  jog  along  beside  each  other  with 
points  of  official  contact,  but  little  mutual  penetration.  It  is  important  to  add  that 
the  institutional  plant  and  name  comes  to  be  identified  by  both  staff  and  inmates 
as  somehow  belonging  to  staff,  so  that  when  either  grouping  refers  to  the  views  or 
interests  of  "the  institution,"  by  implication  they  arc  referring  (as  1  shall  also) 
to  the  views  and  concerns  of  the  staff. 


The  staff-inmate  split  is  one  major  implication  of  the  central  features  of 
total  institutions;  a  second  one  pertains  to  work.  In  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
living  in  our  society,  the  authority  of  the  work-place  stops  with  the  worker's 
receipt  of  a  money  payment;  the  spending  of  this  in  a  domestic  and  recreational 
setting  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  worker  and  is  the  mechanism  through  which  the 
authority  of  the  work-place  is  kept  within  strict  bounds.  However,  to  say  that 
inmates  in  total  institutions  have  their  full  day  schedules  for  them,  is  to  say  that 
some  version  of  all  basic  needs  will  have  to  be  planned  for,  too.  In  other  words, 
total  institutions  take  over  "responsibility"  for  the  inmate,  and  must  guarantee 
to  have  everything  that  is  defined  as  essential  "laid  on.  "  It  follows,  then,  that 
whatever  incentive  is  given  for  work,  this  will  not  have  the  structural  significance 
it  has  on  the  outside.  Different  attitudes  and  incentives  regarding  this  central 
feature  of  our  life  will  have  to  prevail.  Here,  then,  is  one  basic  adjustment  required 
of  those  who  work  in  total  institutions,  and  of  those  who  must  induce  these  people 
to  work.  In  some  cases,  no  work  or  very  little  is  required,  and  inmates,  untrained 
often  in  leisurely  ways  of  life,  suffer  extremes  of  boredom.  In  other  cases,  some 
work  is  required  but  i3  carried  on  at  an  extremely  slow  pace,  being  geared  into 
a  system  of  minor,  often  ceremonial  payments,  as  in  the  case  of  weekly  tobacco 
ratio  i  and  annual  Christmas  presents  which  cause  some  mental  patients  to  stay 
on  their  job.  In  some  total  institutions,  such  as  logging  camps  and  merchant 
ships,  something  of  the  usual  relation  to  the  world  that  money  can  buy  is  obtained 
through  the  practice  of  "forced-saving;"  all  needs  are  organized  by  the  institution 
and  payment  is  given  only  after  a  v'ork  season  is  over  and  the  men  leave  the  premises 
And  in  some  total  institutions,  of  course,  more  than  a  full-day's  work  is  required, 
and  is  induced  not  by  reward,  but  by  threat  of  dire  punishment.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  work-oriented  individual  may  tend  to  become  somewhat  demoralized  by  the 
system; 


In  addition  to  the  fact  that  total  institutions  are  incompatible  with  the  basic 
work-payment  structure  of  our  society,  it  must  bo  seen  that  these  establishments 
are  also  incompatible  with  another  crucial  element  of  our  society,  the  family. 
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Thc  family  is  sometimes  contrasted  to  solitary  living,  but  in  fact  the  mare  pertinent 
contrast  to  family  life  might  be  with  batch-living.  For  it  seems  that  those  who 
eat  and  sleep  at  work,  with  a  group  of  fellow-workers,  can  hardly  sustain  a 
meaningful  domestic  existence.  Correspondingly,  the  extent  to  which  a  staff 
retains  its  integration  in  the  outside  community  and  escapes  the  encompassing 
tendencies  of  total  institutions  is  often  linked  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  family 
off  the  grounds. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS 


Invisible  Forces,  Johari  Windows,  and  Congurcnce* 


Content  Theme:  Forming  the  New  Group  —  This  presentation  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  simplified  map  to  the  experience  of 
the  first  few  class  sessions. 


A.  Invisible  Forces; 

When  a  corrections  person  finds  himself  in  a  new  Human  Relations 

Group  he  is  influenced  by  numerous  sets  of  forces  which 

have  a  bearing  on  his  behavior  in  the  group. 

He  brings  with  him  to  the  group  situation: 

1.  Theories,  assumptions,  values,  belie  fa,  prejudices,  attitudes 
about  self  (the  use If -concept ) ,  others,  groups, 
organisations  and  cultures.  These  serve  as  his 
"frames  of  reference"  for  his  behavior. 

2.  Loyalties  to  other  outside  reference  groups,  i.e., 
his  family,  profession,  religion,  political  affilia¬ 
tion,  etc. 

3.  A  repertoire  of  behavior  skills  which  permit  or 
prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  really  wants  to  do 
(Diagnostic  skills,  listening  skills,  etc,). 

4.  More  or  less  realistic  expectations,  hopes  and 
anticipations  concerning  what  the  group  experience 
will  be  like. 


These  forces,  in  evidence  for  each  person,  form  his  invisible 
committees.  At  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  group,  people 
know  little  of  each  other's  invisible  committees.  The  ambiguity 
of  this  situation  may  creats  feelings  of  discomfort  and  confusion. 
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*Bseed  on  a  lecture  presentation  of  Irv  Weachlcr  at  NTL, 
Bethel,  Me.,  Summer,  1960.  ' 
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The  Joharl  Window  (names  after  Joe  Luft  and  Harry  Ingham  who 
first  used  it  at  an  information  session  at  the  Western  Training 
Laboratory  in  Group  Development,  1955.) 


Interaction  in  the  H.E.  Group  (as  well  as  in  other  group  situations) 


can  bo  described  in  terms  of  a  single  individual  and  lixs  relation 
to  others. 


Known 
00  to 
others 


The  four  quadrants  of  the 
Johari  Window  represent  the 
whole  person  in  relation 
to  others.  Area  1  is 
behavior  and  motivation 
known  to  self  and  known 
to  others.  It  shows  the 
extent  to  which  two  or 
more  persons  can  give 
and  take ,  work  together 
and  enjoy  experiences 
together.  The  larger 
this  area,  the  greater  is 

the  individual's  contact  with  the  real  world 
are  his  abilities  and  needs  to 


Hot 

(u) Known  to 
others 


(k) 

Known 


to  self 


(u) 

Hot  know  to  self 


Area  of 
Free  Activity 
1 


Hidden  or 
Avoided 
Area  2 


Blind 

Area 

3 


Unknown 

Area 

4 


and 

self  and  others. 


the  more  available 


Area  2  is  behavior  and  motivation  open  to  self  but  kept  away  from  others 
In  a  new  group  this  is  a  large  quadrant  because  we  do  not  know  much 
about  each  other.  Another  illustration  is  tne  person  who  knows  well 
that  he  resents  a  particular  remark  but  he  koeps  it  to  himself.  This 
is  also  the  area  of  the  hidden  agenda. 


Area  3.  the  blind  area,  represents  benavior  and  motivation  not  known 
to  self  but  apparent  to  others.  The  simplest  illustration  is  a  man¬ 
nerism  in  speech  or  gesture  of  which  the  person  is  unaware— Out  it 
is  quite  obvious  to  all  others.  Or  an  individual  may  have  a  need  to 
run  the  whole  show  and  not  be  as  aware  of  this  as  others. are. 


Area  4,  the  ares  of  unknown  activity  where  behavior  and  motivation  ®rc 
known  neither  to  ourselves  nor  to  others,  we  know  this  area  exists 
because  both  the  individual  and  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  associated 
discover  from  time  to  time  new  behavior  or  new  motives  which  were 
there  all  along..  An  individual  may  surprise  himself  mod  ethers  for 
example,  by  talking  over  the  groups  direction',  or  anojUtar  person  may 
discover  that  he  has  great  ability  in  bringing  warring  factions  to¬ 
gether.  He  never  saw  ^himself  as  a  peacemaker  before .box  did  anyone  else. 


As  part  of  the  self-discovery  process,  encouraged  in  Human  Relatione 
courses,  one  group  was  asked  to  participate  ir  a  written  exercise. 

The  members  were  encouraged  to  note  anonymously  on  cards  those  of 
their  motives  and  characteristics  which  up  to  this  point  they  con¬ 
sciously  tried  to  hide  from  their  fellow  delegates.  These  cards  were 
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made  available  to  the  groups  to  use  or  not  to  use,  as  they  saw  fit. 

Such  exercises  as  this  can  be  used  by  groups  to  enhance  and  accelorate 
the  learning  process. 

The  Human  Relations  group  method  is  designed  to  encourage  freer,  more 
open  communications  of  ideas,  meanings  as  well  as  feelings.  If  success* 
ful,  the  Johari  Windows  of  various  students  vis  a  via  each  other 
should  change  through  time  from  Form  1  to  Form  2.  (See  diagram  below.) 


Before  Training i 


Other 


Self 


After  Trainings 


Others 


Self 


Form  1  Form  2 


C.  Congruence  (a  notion  developed  by  Carl  Rogers) s 

Congruence  is  essential  before  meaningful  communications  between 
a  person  and  himself  and  between  two  or  more  people  is  possible.  Thus 
the  first  quadrant  in  the  Johari  Window  will  be  enlarged.  Congruence 
implies  that  both  parties  in  the  communication  process  permit  themselves: 
A)  to  become  aware  of  what  they  experience  and  truly  feel  and  fe)  are 
willing  to  share  their  awareness  in  a  free  and  non-defensive  manner. 


Experience 

Awareness 


B 

& 

Experience 

/ 

Awareness 


From  Shared  Communications  to  congruence. 

Thinking  cf  congruence  as  having  two  aspects  is  helpful. 

*****  First,  it  has  to  do  with  the  agreement  between  my  image  of 
myself  and  the  way  I  am.  By  interpersonal  experience,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  t  see  myself  through  the  eyes  of  others,  the 
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aspect  of  congruence  can  be  increased* 

*****  Second,  we  can  think  of  the  amount  of  congruence  between 
people  in  their  conceptions  of  some  third  experience  — 
person,  problem,  group,  ides,  etc.  Constructive  interac¬ 
tion  can  lead  to  a  reduction  in  incongruity  and  to  more 
adequate  conceptions. 
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DYADIC  ENCOUNTER 

(Road  silently.  Oo  not  look  ahead  in  the  paper,)  1, 

A  theme  that  is  frequently  voiced  uihen  persons  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  is,  "I'd  like  to  get  to  know  you,  but  I 
don't  know  how."  This  sentiment  often  is  expressed  in  encounter 
groups  and  emerges  in  marriage  and  other  dyadic  relationships.  Get¬ 
ting  to  know  another  person. involves  a  learnabie  set  of  skills  and 
attitudes.  The  basic  dimensions  of  encountering  another  person  are 
self-disclosure,  self-awareness,  non-possessive  caring, 


2. 

risk-taking,  trust,  acceptance,  and  feedback.  In  an  understanding, 
non-evaluative  atmosphere  one  confides  significant  data  about  himself 
to  another,  who  reciprocates  by  disclosing  himself.  This  "stretching" 
results  in  a  greater  feeling  of  trust,  understanding,  and  acceptance, 
and  the  relationship  becomes  closer,  allowing  more  significant  self¬ 
disclosure  and  greater  risk-taking.  As  the  two  continue  to  share 
their  experience  authentically  they  come  to  know  and  trust  each  other 
in  ways  that  may  enable  them  to  be  highly  resourceful  to  each  other. 


3. 

This  dyadic  encounter  experience  is  designed  to  facilitate  get¬ 
ting  to  know  another  person  on  a  fairly  intimate  level.  The  discus¬ 
sion  items  are  open-ended  statements  and  can  be  completed  at  unatever 
level  of  self-diaclosure  one  wishes. 

The  following  ground  rules  should  govern  this  experience* 


4. 

All  of  the  data  discussed  should  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Don't  look  ahead  in  the  paper. 

Each  partner  responds  to  each  statement  before  continuing.  The 
statements  ate  to  be  completed  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 
Don't  skip  items. 

You  may  decline  to  answer  any  question  by  asking  your  partner. 

Stop  the  exercise  when  either  partner  is  becoming  obviously  un¬ 
comfortable  or  anxious.  Either  partner  can  skip  the  exenange, 

(Look  up.  If  your  partner  has  finished  reading,  turn  the  page  and 
begin, ) 
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page  2.  Oyadic  Encounter 


ffly  name  is..* 


ffly  titles  are... 

6. 

ffly  marital  status  is... 

7. 

ffiy  hometown  is... 

B. 

The  reason  I'm  here  is... 

9. 

Right  now  I'm  feeling... 

10. 

11. 

One  of  the  most  important  skills  in  getting  to  know  another  person  is 
listening.  In  order  to  get  a  check  on  your  ability  to  understand 
what  your  partner  is  communicating,  the  two  of  you  should  go  through 
the  following  steps  one  at  a  time* 

Decide  which  one  of  you  is  to  speak  first  in  this  unit. 

The  first  speaker  is  to  complete  the  following  item  in  two  or 
three  sentences: 


12. 

tllhen  I  think  about  the  future,  I  see  myself*#* 

The  second  speaker  repeats  ,in  his  own  words  what  the  first  speak¬ 
er  has  just  said.  The  first  speaker  must  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
been  heard  accurately. 

The  second  speakei  then  completes  the  itsm  himself  in  two  or 
three  sentences. 

The  first  speaker  paraphrases  what  the  second  speaker  just  said, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  second  speaker. 


13. 

Share  what  you  may  have  learned  about  yourself  as  a  listener  with 
your  partner.  The  two  of  you  may  find  yourselves  later  saying  to  each 
other,  "What  I  hear  you  saying  is...'’  to  keep  a  check  on  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  your  listening  and  understanding# 


14. 

When  I  am  in  a  new  group  I..# 

•m - 
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page  4,  Dyadic  Encounter 

The  thing  that  turns  me  off  the  most  is... 


29. 


\ 


I.  feel  most  affectionate  when... 


50. 


31. 

Establish  eye  contact  and  hold  your  partner's  hand  while  completing 
this,  item. 

Toward  you  right  now,  1  feel... 


32. 

When  I  am  alone  I  usually... 


In  crowds  I... 


33. 


34. 

In  a  group  I  usually  get  most  involved  when... 

Listening  check*  ”U/hat  I  hear  you  saying  is...” 


35. 

To  me,  taking  orders  form  another  person... 


36. 

I  am  rebellious  when... 


In  a  working  meeting,  having  an  agenda, •• 


37. 


38. 

CHECKUP*  Have  a  two  or  three  minute  discussion  about  the  experience 
so  far.  Keep  eye  contact  as  much  as  you  can,  and  try  to  cover  the 
following  points* 

How  well  are  you  listening? 

How  open  and  hohest  have  you  been? 

How  eager  are  you  to  continue  this  interchange? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  to  know  each  other? 


The  emotion  I  find  most  difficult  to  control  is... 


39. 


40. 

ffly  moat  frequent  daydreams  are  about. •• 
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page  6.  Dyadic  Encounter 

Ulhat  I  think  you  need  to  know  is... 


Right  now  I  :a$h  responding  most  to... 


I  want  you  to... 


Time  permitting,  you  might  wish  to  continue  this  encounter 
through  topics  of  your  own  choosing*  Several  possibilities  are* 
money,  religiop,  politics,  race,  marriage,  the  future,  and  the  two 
of  you. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  CF  FOUR  CORRECTIONAL  MODELS 
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RESTRAINT 

Th«  system  and  its  control  of  offenders  is  important.  Efficiency  of  operation  is  paramount. 
Rules  are  specific  and  rigidly  enforced.  Emphasis  is  upon  control  of  the  behavior.  The 
system  is  impersonal.  Treat  all  alike!  'Do  as  you  are  told."  Heavy  penalties  Invoked  for 
major  rule  infractions.  No  prisoner-staff  relationship  except  in  a  subordinate-superior 
sense. 

REFORM 

The  system  is  perceived  as  the  mechanism  through  which  prisoner  change  is  effected.  Rules 
are  specific  and  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  objective  is  to  induce  change  In  the  individual. 

Whac.  the  offender's  attitudes  are  do  not  matter.  His  compliance  with  reform  objectives  becomes 
paramount.  Work  rather  than  custody  becomes  more  important.  In  the  more  "progressive"  reform 
facility,  education  takes  a  more  important  role.  Staff  is  divided  betwien  custody  and  work  or 
educational  managers. 

REHABILITATION 

The  system  is  organized  around  the  concept  of  the  "sick  person".  The  offender  is  seen  as  a 
social-psychological  problem.  Therapy  becomes  the  principle  objective.  Rules  are  utilized  to 
facilitate  treatment  objectives.  A  tendency  to  individualize.  Custody  is  called  "correctional" 
aad  is  deemphaalzed. 

REINTEGRATION 

The  institution  is  seen  as  the  bridging  mechanism  for  the  client's  return  to  a  productive 
community  statur..  Rules  exist  to  provide  the  client  the  opportunity  to  test  out  his  internal 
controls.  The  community  Is  seen  as  a  relevant  component  in  the  change  process.  The  efficiency 
of  the  organization  is  measured  in  terms  of  its  de-population,  in  favor  of  community  resources. 


The  Shame  of  the  Prisons 


It  i\  with  the  unfortunate,  above  all,, 
that  humane  cttntlttct  /v  necewary. 

— Dostoevsky 

PKFSIDENT  Nixon  calls  them  “uni¬ 
versities  of  crime."  Chief  Justice 
Burger  has  become  a  crusader  tor  their 
reform.  Legislators  have  taken  to  in¬ 
vestigating  them — and  citizens  have 
finally  begun  to  listen,  After  decades  of 
ignoring  their  prisons.  Americans  are 
slowly  awakening  'o  the  failure  that 
long  neglect  has  wrought. 

it  is  not  just  the  riots,  the  angry 
cries  ol  426,000  invisible  inmates  from 
the  Tombs  to  Walla  Walla,  that  have 
made  prisons  a  national  issue.  Public 
concern  is  rooted  in  the  parudox  that 
Americans  have  never  been  so  fearful 
of  rising  crime,  yet  never  so  ready  to 
challenge  the  institutions  that  try  to 
cope  with  it.  More  sensitive  to  human 
rights  than  ever,  more  liberated  in  their 
own  lives  and  outlooks,  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  view  prisons  as  a  new  sym¬ 
bol  of  unreason,  another  sign  that  too 
much  in  America  has  gone  wrong. 

It  is  u  time  when  people  have  dis¬ 
covered  with  a  sense  of  shock  that  the 
blacks  who  All  prisons  (52%  in  Illi¬ 
nois)  sec  themselves  as  "political  vic¬ 
tims"  of  a  racist  society,  it  is  a  time 
when  many  middle-cluss  whites  arc 
forced  to  confront  prisons  for  the  first 
time,  there  to  visit  their  own  children, 
locked  up  for  possession  of  pot  or  drat* 
resistance.  A  time  when  many  judges 
have  finally  begun  to  make  personal 
— and  traumatic — inspections.  After  a 
single  night  at  the  Nevada  State  Pris¬ 
on.  for  example.  23  judges  from  ul! 
over  the  U.5.  emerged  "appalled  at  the 
homosexuality.’’  shaken  by  the  inmates’ 
"soul-shattering  bitterness"  and  upset  by 
“men  raving,  screaming  and  pounding 
on  the  walls."  Kansas  Judge  E.  Newton 
Vickers  summed  up:  "I  felt  like  an  an¬ 
imal  in  a  cage,  Ten  years  in  there  must 
be  like  100  Or  maybe  200.”  Vickers 
urged  Nevada  to  "send  two  bulldozers 
out  there  and  tear  the  damn  thing  to 
the  ground.” 

The  Big  House  t 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  raze,  much  less 
relorm.  tnc  misnamed  U-S.  “correc¬ 
tions"  system,  which  hus  responsibility 
tor  more  than  1.2  million  offenders  each 
day  and  handles  perhaps  twice  as  many 
each  year.  Since  1 967.  four  presidential 
commission-.,  dozens  ol  legislative  re¬ 
ports  and  more  than  5jX!  Hooks  and  ar- 
tides  have  pleaded  for  prison  relorm. 
Out  the  system  remains  as  immutab'* 
as  prison  concrete,  taigcl)  because  life 
behind  the  walls  is  still  a  mystery  to 
;  the  publi'\  Most  Ame.  mans  think  ol  pris- 
;  ons  only  in  *crm.s  ihc  oid  •  big  house' 

*  movies  starring  James  Cagney  and  more 
,  recently  Burt  Lancaster, 
r  in  lact.  the  correction*.  •;>  stem  is  not 
i  a  system  at  all.  it  i»  a  hodgepodge  oi  tin- 


C‘'o.'«.ii;;ated  institutions  run  indepen¬ 
dently  by  almost  every  governmental 
unit  in  the  U.S.  Pacesetting  federal  in¬ 
stitutions  (20.000  prisoners)  range  from 
maximum-security  bastilles  like  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  to  a  no-walls  unit  for  tame 
young  offenders  in  Sengovillc.  Texas. 
The  states  offer  anything  from  Ala¬ 
bama’s  archaic  road  gangs  to  California’s 
Men’s  Colony  West,  one  of  the  nation’s 
two  prisons  for  oldsters.  There  are  for¬ 
estry  camps  for  promising  men  and  as¬ 
sorted  detention  centers  for  14.000 
women.  Some  juvenile  institutions  are 
the  best  of  the  lot  because  reformers 
get  the  most  political  support  at  that 
level.  Bui  many  areas  are  still  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  juvenile  facilities  that  100.000 
children  a  yeur  wind  up  in  adult  pens. 

The  Jail  Mess 

Two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  offenders  tech¬ 
nically  serving  time  are  actually  out¬ 
side  the  walls  on  parole  or  probation, 
but  most  offenders  have  at  some  point 
encountered  the  worst  correctional  evil: 
county  jails  and  similar  local  lockups. 
Such  institutions  number  4.037 — a  fact 
not  even  known  until  last  week,  when 
the  federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  published  the  first  na¬ 
tional  jail  census.  Jails  usually  hold  mis¬ 
demeanants  serving  sentences  of  a 
year  or  less.  More  important,  they  de¬ 
tain  defendants  awaiting  trial:  52%  ol 
all  people  in  jails  have  not  yet  been  con¬ 
victed  of  any  crime.  Of  those,  four 
out  of  five  are  eligible  for  bail  but  can¬ 
not  raise  the  cash.  Because  courts  arc 
overloaded,  unconvictcd  defendants  may 
linger  in  crowded  cells  for  months  or 
even  years. 

To  be  sure,  jails  vary  widely  from  two- 
ccll  rural  hovels  to  modern  urban  sky¬ 
scrapers.  But  the  vast  majority  treat 
minor  offenders — and  the  merely  ac¬ 
cused — more  harshly  than  prisons  do  fel¬ 
ons.  who  commit  graver  crimes.  The 
jaii  mess  is  typified  by  New  Orleans’  Par¬ 
ish  Prison,  ft  putrid  pen  built  in  1929 
to  hold  400  prisoners,  it  now  contains 
850 — 75%  of  them  unsentcnccd.  Money 
and  guards  are  so  short  that  violent  in¬ 
mates  prey  on  the  weak:  many  lour- 
bunk  cells  hold  seven  inmates,  mattresses 
sraell  of  filth  and  toilets  arc  clogged.  Pris* 
oners  slap  at  cockroaches  "so  big  you 
can  almost  ride  them.” 

Jaii  conditions  frequently  breed  hard¬ 
ened  criminal*  who  then  go  on  to  the 
prison'  themselves,  the  second  anomaly 
in  a  pattern  that  stands  as  a  monument 
to  irrationality.  The  typical  U.S.  felon 
is  sentenced  by  a  judge  who  may  have 
->evcr  seen  .■  prison  and  has  no  idea 
whether  .t  \ear\  will  suffice.  Leaving 
the  courtroom,  where  bis  rights  •■.ere 
scrupulous!)  i  expected,  the  I  cion  has  a 
goovl  chance  ol  bring  banished  to  one 
of  187  escape-nun'!  loriressc'.  61  ol 
them  built  helorc  1900.  Now  slripped 
ol  mag  rigjtis.  he  olten  arrives  in  chants 
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..nd  becomes  :i  misiibci.  His  head 
sheared,  he  is  led  to  u  r„.rc  cage  dom¬ 
inated  by. a  toilet.  In  many  states  His  cell¬ 
mate  may  represent  any  kind  of  human 
misbehavior— a  docile  forger,  a  vicious 
killer,  an  aggressive  homosexual. 

In  this  perverse  climate,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  socially  responsible 
but  is  gisen  no  chance  to  do  so,  He  is 
told  when  to  wake  up.  eat  and  sleep; 
his  letters  arc  censored,  his  visitors  sharp¬ 
ly  limited.  His  days  are  spent  either  in 
crushing  idleness  or  at  jobs  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  "free  world."  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  license  plates  for  a  few  cents’  pay 
ait  hour,  in  some  states,  he  cannot  vote 
(even  after  his  release),  own  property 
or  keep  his  wife  from  divorcing  him. 
He  rarely  gets  adequate  medical  care 
or  secs  a  woman.  Everything  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege.  including  food,  that  can  he  taken 
away  by  his  keepers. 

If  he  is  accused  of  violating  one  of 
scores  of  petty  rules,  he  is  haled  before 
the  "adjustment  council”  without  right 
to  counsel.  If  he  denies  guilt,  he  can  be 
punished  for  implying  that  his  accuser 
guard  lied:  if  he  admits  it.  he  may  lose 
"good  time”  (eligibility  for  parole)  and 
perhaps  land  in  solitary.  The  lesson  it 
clear;  truth  does  not  pay. 

If  he  happens  to  be  a  rich  criminal, 
a  Mafia  type,  life  in  some  prisons  can 
be  easy,  lil-paid  “hacks”  (guards)  may 
sell  him  anything  from  smuggled  her¬ 
oin  to  a  girlish  cellmate.  More  often  he 
is  a  complete  loser;  for  him,  prison  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  poorhouse.  Already  angry 
at  life's  winners,  he  becomes  even  more 
insensitive  to  others  in  a  doomed  uni¬ 
verse  whose  motto  is  "Do  your  ov. 
time":  trust  no  one,  freeze  your  mind, 
be  indifferent.  Unequipped  for  normal 
society,  he  may  well  be  headed  back  to 
prison  as  soon  as  he  leaves.  In  fact,  he 
may  come  tc  prefer  it:  Why  struggle  in 
a  world  that  hates  ex-convicts? 

Everyone  knows  what  prisons  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do:  cure  criminals.  Way  back 
in  1870,  the  nution’s  leading  prison  of¬ 


ficials  met  in  Cincinnati  and  carved  -2 
principles  that  became  the  bible  of  their 
craft.  "Reformation."  they  declared,  “not 
vindictive  suffering,  should  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  penal  treatment  of  pris¬ 
oners."  Today,  every  warden  in  the  U.S. 
endorses  the  ideal  of  rehabilitation.  Ev¬ 
ery  penologist  extols  "individualized 
treatment"  to  cure  each  inmate’s  hang¬ 
ups  and  return  society's  misfits  ?o  crime- 
free  lives.  But  the  rhetoric  is  so  far 
from  reality  that  perhaps  40C ft  of  all  re¬ 
leased  inmates  (75f£  in  some  areas) 
are  reimprisoned  within  five  years,  of¬ 
ten  for  worse  crimes.  Says  Rod  Beaty, 
33,  who  begun  with  a  $65  forged  check, 
became  an  armed  robber,  and  is  now  a 
four-time  loser  in  San  Quentin:  "Here 
you  lose  all  sense  of  values.  A  human 
life  is  worth  35<,  the  price  of  3  pack 
of  cigarettes.  After  five  years  on  the  in¬ 
side,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  care 
about  somebody  when  I  get  outside?” 

Slavery  In  Arkansas 

Without  question,  the  U.S.  boasts 
some  prisons  that  look  like  college  earn- 
puses— -humane  places  that  lack  walls 
and  shun  official  brutality.  Guards  chat 
amiably  with  inmates:  men  are  classified 
in  graded  groups,  promoted  for  good 
conduct  and  sped  toward  parole. 

And  yet,  rehabilitation  is  rare.  By 
and  large,  mere  aging  is  the  main  cause 
of  going  straight.  For  inmates  between 
the  ages  of  1 6  and  30 — the  vast  majority 
— neither  the  type  of  prison  nor  the 
length  of  sentence  makes  any  significant 
difference.  The  repeater  rate,  in  fact,  is 
rising.  Something  is  clearly  wrong  with 
a  system  that  spends  $1  billion  a  year 
to  produce  a  failure  record  that  would 
sink  any  business  in  a  month.  Consider 
a  random  sample  of  prisons  from  the 
wont  to  the  best: 

Arkansas.  Whether  in  1 10’  F.  summer 
heat  or  winter  cold,  16,000  acres  of 
rich  southeastern  Arkansas  land  will  al¬ 
ways  be  tilled.  This  is  the  Cummins  Pris¬ 
on  Farm,  where  200  convicts  stoop  in 


the  vast  cotton  fields  twelve  hours  a 
day.  5)  days  a  week — for  .zero  pay. 
Such  are  the  wages  of  sin  in  what  may 
be  the  nation’s  most  Calvinistic  state. 

A  virtual  slave  plantation  in  the  20th 
century.  Cummins  takes  alt  kinds  of  er¬ 
rant*  and  turns  them  into  white-clad 
“rankers”  who  work  or  perish.  Toiling 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  they  move  in  a 
long  line  across  the  Helds,  supervised 
by  a  horseman  in  khaki  and  five  un¬ 
mounted  "shotguns”  (guards)  who 
"push”  the  serfs  stag.  At  each  comer 
of  the  field  stands  another  guard,  armed 
with  a  high-powered  rifle.  All  the  guards 
are  convicts,  the  toughest  at  Cummins. 
Hated  by  rankers,  the  trusties  are  picked 
for  meanness  in  order  to  keep  them 
alive  off  duty.  They  are  killers,  armed 
robbers,  rapists — ready  to  gun  down 
the  first  ranker  who  strays  across  an 
imaginary  tine  in  the  fields. 

After  three  skeletons  were  dug  up 
on  the  farm  in  1968.  national  publicity 
moved  the  state  to  do  a  little  fixing.  Gun- 
toting  trusties  lost  some  power,  60  more 
free-world  staffers  arrived.  $450,000  was 
allotted  to  replace  tome  men  and  mules 
with  farm  machinery.  Robert  Sarver, 
head  of  the  Arkansas  penal  system,  is 
pushing  hard  for  improvement  against 
stiff  odds.  But  Cummins  still  lacks  any 
schooling,  counseling  or  job  training. 
For  a  college-trained  aocial  worker,  the 
state  pays  only  $593  a  month;  Cum¬ 
mins  can  barely  attract  civilian  guards 
($330).  Says  Sarver;  "We  cunt  guar¬ 
antee  a  man’s  safety." 

Last  year  U.S.  District  Judge  J.  Smith 
Henley  ruled  that  imprisonment  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  amounts  to  unconstitutional 
“banishment  from  civilized  society  |o  a 
dark  and  evil  world."  He  ordered  the 
state  to  reform  Cummins  by  the  fail  of 
1971  or  face  an  order  to  dose  the 
place.  But  the  evil  world  persists.  With 
no  pay,  Cummins  prisoners  survive  by 
selling  their  blood  or  bodies.  To  blot 
out  the  placa,  they  sniff  glue  and  gob¬ 
ble  smuggled  pills.  Some  mornings,  200 
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men  are  too  stoned  to  work.  Since  gam¬ 
bling  is  pervasive,  loan  sharks  top  the 
prison  pecking  order.  They  charge  50# 
per  dollar  a  week  and  swiftly  punish  de¬ 
faulters.  In  a  single  month  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Cummins  recorded  t9  stabbings. 
assaults  and  attempted  rapes.  The  worst 
of  it  is  the  privacy-robbing  barracks, 
where  100-bunk  rooms  house  all  types, 
from  harmless  chicken  thieves  to  ho¬ 
micidal  sadists,  and  the  young  spend 
all  night  repelling  “creepers"  (rapists). 
“You'te  all  there  in  the  open."  shud¬ 
ders  a  recently  released  car  thief  named 
Frank.  “Someone’s  stinking  feet  in  your 
face,  radios  going,  guys  gambling.  You 
never  really  get  to  sleep.  What's  worse 
is  the  fear.  There’s  no  protection  for 
your  life.  1  kept  thinking  ‘if  J  get  out 
— not  ‘when.’ " 

INDIANA.  With  its  40-ft.  walls,  the  gray 
castle  in  Michigan  City  looks  its  part: 
a  maximum-security  pen  for  1,800  fel¬ 
ons,  including  teen-age  lifers.  Inside,  the 
waits  flake,  the  wiring  sputters  and  the 
place  is  falling  apart.  Indiana  spends 
only  1.5%  of  its  state  budget  on  all 
forms  of  correction. 

Like  many  legislatures,  Indiana's  in¬ 
sists  that  prisons  make  a  profit.  Last 
year  Indiana  State  Prison  turned  out 
3.5  million  license  plates,  among  other 
things,  and  netted  the  taxpayers  $600,- 
000 — no  problem  when  inmates  gel  200 
an  hour.  Inmates  also  provided  the  pris¬ 
on's  few  amenities.  Many  cells  are 
jammed  with  books,  pictures,  record 
players  and  tropical  fish  in  elaborate 
tanks.  There  are  two  baseball  diamonds, 
three  miniature  goif  courses,  tennis,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  handball  courts — all  equip¬ 
ment  paid  for  by  the  inmates'  recre¬ 
ation  fund. 

The  prison  needs  far  more  than  play. 

It  teems  with  bitter  men,  one-third  of 
them  black.  Some  of  the  toughest  are 
young  militants  transferred  from  Indiana 
State  Reformatory  at  Pendleton,  where 
225  blacks  staged  a  sitdown  last  year 
to  protest  the  prolonged  solitary  con¬ 
finement  of  their  leaders.  Instead  of 
using  tear  gas  or  other  nonieth*!  weap¬ 
ons,  Pendleton  guards  fired  shotguns 
pointblank  into  the  unarmed  crowd,  kill¬ 
ing  two  blacks  and  seriously  wounding 
45.  One  ofh-.'l  gasped:  "They  slaugh¬ 
tered  them  like  pigs. 

A;  Indiana  State.  Pendleton  survivors 
and  other  young  blacks  grate  against 
245  guards,  most  of  them  middle-aged 
whites  and  some  close  to  70.  This  is  a 
U.S.  pattern:  only  26%  ot  all  prison 
guards  are  younger  than  34;  onty  8% 
are  black.  To  compound  Indiana  State's 
age  and  racial  tensions,  only  a  third  of 
the  inmates  actually  work.  Boredom  is 
chronic.  The  prison  has  only  27  re¬ 
habilitation  workers;  job  training  is  ab¬ 
surd.  Since  the  state  provides  few  tools, 
vocational  classes  make  do  with  do¬ 
nated  equipment:  archaic  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  obsolete  typewriters,  TV  sets  dat¬ 
ing  to  Milton  Berle. 

Why  not  send  some  promising  In¬ 
diana  isun|tes-  to  work  or  school  out¬ 
side?  "their  Ivictims  would  disagree." 
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says  Warden  Russell  Lush,  a  former 
FBI  agent.  Lath,  only  29.  is  a  good 
man  hampered  by  his  budget  and  the  vot¬ 
ers’  fears.  His  first  duty,  he  says,  is 
“custody." 

California.  Though  it  leads  ail  states  in 
systematic  penology.  California  has  ihe 
nation’s  highest  crime  rate.  Critics  also 
claim  that  the  system  is  characterized 
by  a  kind  of  penal  paternalism  that  be¬ 
comes  psychological  torment.  In  a  much 
touted  reform.  California  judges  give  in¬ 
determinate  sentences:  corrections  of¬ 
ficials  then  determine  each  offender's 
fate  according  to  his  presumably  well- 
tested  behavior.  Thus  66%  of  ail  con¬ 
victed  offender*  get  probation,  6%  work 
in  20-man  forestry  crews,  and  only 
13.5%  of  felons  go  to  prison.  Despite  ris¬ 
ing  crime.  California's  prison  population 
(26.500)  has  actually  dropped  by  2.000 
in  the  past  two  years. 

All  this  saves  millions  in  unneeded 
prison  construction.  But  it  fills  prisons 
with  a  higher  ratio  of  hard-core  inmates 
who  disrupt  the  rest.  And  because  of  in¬ 
determinate  sentences.  California  “cor¬ 
rects”  offenders  longer  than  any  other 
state  by  a  seemingly  endless  process  (me¬ 
dian  prison  stay:  36  months)  that  stirs 
anger  against  the  not  always  skilled  cor¬ 
rectors.  Says  one  San  Quentin  official: 
“It’s  like  going  to  school,  and  never 
knowing  when  you'll  graduate.” 

Something  is  not  quite  right  even  at 
the  state's  cushiest  "correctional  facil¬ 
ities”  (bureaucratese  for  prisons),  some 
of  which  could  pass  for  prep  schools. 
At  aio-walls  Tehachnpi.  near  Bakersfield, 
inmates  can  keep  pianos  in  their  un¬ 
barred  rooms,  get  weekend  passes  and 
join  their  wives  at  “motels”  on  the  lush 
green  premises.  Yet  Tehachapi  is  full 
of  repeaters,  prison-dependent  men  who 
soon  violate  their  paroles  and  return. 

These  days.  California’s  black  pris¬ 
oners  are  rebelling  at  places  like  So- 
ledad,  a  seeming  garden  spot  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  that  looks  like  a  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  Soledad't  960  acre* 
throb  with  activity:  tennis,  basketball, 
weight  lifting,  a  dairy,  a  hog  farm.  In¬ 
mates  earn  up  to  $24  a  month  turning 
out  toilet  paper  and  handsome  furniture 
for  the  judges  and  prosecutors  who  got 
them  the  jobs.  But  for  180  rebels  con¬ 
fined  in  Sciedad's  “X”  and  ”0"  wings, 
there  is  no  play  or  work.  Because  they 
scorn  prison  rules,  they  are  locked  up 
tighter  than  lions  in  a  zoo. 

Many  are  blacks  who  see  themselves 
as  political  victims,  others  whites  who 
hate  the  blacks.  Racial  tension  is  so 
bad  that  some  prisoners  wear  thick  mag¬ 
azines  strapped  to  their  backs  tc  ward 
off  knife  blades.  In  January  1969,  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  exercise  to¬ 
gether  in  a  small  yard.  Before  long,  a 
guard  shot  and  killed  three  blacks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  guard’s  testimony  before 
a  Monterey  County  grand  jury,  the 
blacks  were  beating  a  white  inmite. 
The  guard  said  that  he  fired  a  warning 
shot,  then  killed  the  attackers.  Though 
black  witnesses  insisted  that  them  was 
no  warning  shot,  the  grand  jury  ruled 
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justifiable  homicide.  At  Soledad  not  long 
after  that  ruling,  a  white  guard  was 
thrown  off  a  balcony  to  his  death. 

Tht  accused  kilters  are  three  unrelated 
blacks  who  call  themselves  the  Soledad 
Brothers.  They  include  George  Jackson 
(ur  pane  54).  one  of  the  angriest  black 
men.  In  one  of  his  many  despairing  let 
ters  to  Angela  Davis,  the  black  Com¬ 
munist.  Jackson  wrote:  "They’ve  created 
in  me  one  irate,  resentful  nigger — and 
it's  building.” 

Costly  Cages 

The  idea  that  imprisonment  “corrects" 
criminals  is  a  U  S.  invention.  Before 
the  18th  century,  prisons  mainly  de¬ 
tained  debtors  and  'he  accused.  Pun¬ 
ishment  itself  was  swift  and  to  the  point. 
Europeans  castrated  rapists  and  cut  off 
thieves'  hands:  the  Puritans  put  crooks 
in  slocks  and  whipped  blasphemers 
— ihcn  forgave  them. 

In  1790.  Philadelphia’s  Quakers  start¬ 
ed  a  humane  alternative  to  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment:  they  locked  errants  in  solitary 
ceils  until  death  or  penitence  (source 
»l  penitentiary).  Soon  the  U.S.  was  dot¬ 
ted  with  huge,  costly,  isolated  cages 
that  deepened  public  fear  of  those  in¬ 
side  and  reinforced  a  U.S.  spirit  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  prison  inmates. 

(‘aging  has  crippled  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Burdened  with  vast  forts  that  re- 
I  use  to  crumble  (25  prisons  are  more 
than  100  years  old),  wardens  cope  with 
as  many  as  4.0tK)  inmates,  compared 
with  the  MX)  that  many  penologists  rec¬ 
ommend.  Archaic  tnrldings  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  separate  tractable  from  intrac¬ 
table  men.  a  key  step  toward  rehabil¬ 
itation.  The  big  numbers  pit  a  minority 
against  a  majority,  the  guards  against 
the  prisoners.  Obsessed  with  "control." 
guards  try  to  keep  inmates  divided,  of¬ 
ten  by  using  the  strong  to  cow  the 
weak.  The  result  is  an  inmate  culture,  en- 
lorecd  by  fist  or  knife,  that  spurs  pas¬ 
sivity  and  dcstioys  character. 

Kven  though  two-thirds  of  all  of- 
lenders  arc  on  parole  or  probation,  they 
get  the  least  attention:  80%  of  the 
U.S.  correctional  budget  goes  to  jails 
and  privjns;  most  of  the  nation's  121.000 
correctional  employees  simply  guard  in¬ 
mates  and  worry  about  security.  Only 
20%  of  the  country's  correctors  work 
at  ichahilitation  and  only  2%  of  all  in¬ 
mates  are  exposed  to  any  innovative 
treatment. 

I'ederal  prisons  lead  most  of  the  U.S. 
m  n»!i  training:  yet  few  released  federal 
inmates  find  jobs  related  to  their  prison 
work.  With  notable  exceptions,  like  Cul- 
iicaiua.  most  states  provide  no  usable 
training,  paitlv  because  unions  and  busi¬ 
ness  have  lobbied  for  laws  blocking  com¬ 
petition  by  prison  industries.  At  least 
one-thud  ot  all  inmates  simply  keep 
ihe  prison  clean  or  do  nothing.  Most 
o.  them  need  psychiatric  help,  Despite 
this,  there  are  only  50  full-time  psy¬ 
chiatrists  tor  all  American  prisons.  15 
of  them  in  federal  institutions,  which 
hold  only  4%  ol  all  prisoners. 

The  t ailure  ol  American  prisons.  h'i- 
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mane  or  inhumane,  to  change  criminal 
behavior  is  hardly  their  fault  alone. 
The  entire  American  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem  shares  the  blame  It  is  perfectly 
human,  if  somewhat  bijarre,  for  a  crim¬ 
inal  to  see  himself  as  a  victim.  The 
U.S.  reinforces  that  defense:  most 
crimes  are  committed  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons  by  the  poor,  the  blacks  and  other 
have-nois  of  a  society  that  stresses  ma¬ 
terial  gain.  In  fact,  only  20%  of  re¬ 
ported  U.S.  crimes  are  solved;  half  the 
crimes  are  never  even  reported.  Since 
justice  is  neither  swift  nor  certain,  the 
caught  criminal  often  sees  his  problem 
as  mere  bad  luck  in  a  country  where  "ev¬ 
eryone  else"  gets  away  with  it. 

He  has  a  point.  Americans  widely  ig- 
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Mil  RIOT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
A  monument  to  irrationality. 


norc  laws  they  dislike,  whether  against 
gambling  or  marijuana.  I'hc  nicest  peo¬ 
ple  steal:  roughly  75%  of  insurance 
claims  arc  partly  fraudulent.  Uncaught 
employees  pocket  Si  billion  a  year  from 
their  employers.  To  pool  offenders  who 
go  to  jail  without  bail  the  system  is  un¬ 
fair.  and  the  legal  process  strengthens 
that  opinion.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  a 
good  lawyer,  he  is  pressured  to  plead 
guilty  without  a  trial,  as  do  90%  of  all 
criminal  defendants.  He  then  discovers 
that  for  the  same  crime,  different  judg¬ 
es  hand  out  wildly  disparate  sentences. 
I  rum  which  31  states  and  the  federal 
com  is  allow  no  appeal. 

So  the  prison  gels  a  man  who  • 
tie  reason  to  respect  stntc-tiphci. 


ues.  Even  if  he  actually  leaves  prison 
as  a  reformed  character,  he  faces  haz¬ 
ards  for  which  no  prison  can  be  blamed. 
In  a  Harris  poll.  72%  of  Americans  en¬ 
dorsed  rehabilitation  as  the  prison  goal. 
But  when  it  came  to  hiring  an  ex- 
armed  robber  who  had  shot  someone, 
for  example.  43%  would  hesitate  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  as  janitor,  much  less  as  a  sales¬ 
man  (54%)  or  a  clerk  handling  money 
(7 1  % ).  This  is  obviously  understandable; 
it  also  teaches  ex-cons  that  crime  pays 
because  nothing  else  does. 

Even  parole  supervision  is  often  cur¬ 
sory  and  capricious.  Many  parole  agents 
handle  more  than  1 00  cases;  one  15-min- 
ute  interview  per  month  per  man  is  typ¬ 
ical.  The  agents  can  also  rule  a  pa¬ 
rolees  entire  life,  even  forbid  him  to 
see  or  marry  4iis  girl,  all  on  pain  of  reim¬ 
prisonment — a  usually  unappealable  de¬ 
cision  made  by  parole  agents,  who  thus 
have  a  rarely  examined  effect  on  the  re¬ 
peater  rate.  To  test  their  judgment.  Crim¬ 
inologists  James  Robison  and  Paul  Ta- 
kagi  once  submitted  ten  hypothetical 
parole-violator  cases  to  316  agents  in 
California.  Only  five  voted  to  reimprison 
all  ten  men:  half  wanted  to  return  some 
men  but  disagreed  on  which  ones. 

Groping  for  Chang* 

Can  priso.  s  be  abolished?  Not  yet. 
Perhaps  15%  or  20%  of  inmates  are 
dangerous  or  unreformablc.  Still,  count¬ 
less  experts  agree  that  at  least  half  of  to¬ 
day’s  inmates  would  do  far  better  out¬ 
side  prison.  President  Johnson’s  crime 
commission  advocated  a  far  greater  shift 
to  “community-based  corrections"  in 
which  prisons  would  be  a  last  resort,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  many  interim  options  designed 
to  keep  a  mun  as  close  as  possible  »o 
his  family,  job  and  normal  life — not 
caged  and  losing  all  self-reliance. 

Sweden  provides  a  fascinating  model. 
Each  year,  80%  of  its  convicted  of¬ 
fenders  get  a  suspended  sentence  or  pro¬ 
bation,  but  forfeit  one-third  of  their 
daily  pay  for  a  period  determined  by 
the  seriousness  of  their  offenses.  The 
fine  cun  be  a  tidy  sum.  After  Film 
Maker  Ingmar  Bergman  angrily  cuffed 
a  critic  two  yeurs  ago.  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  fined 
for  a  20-duy  period.  Total:  $1,000. 

.Swedes  who  actualjy  enter  prison 
mostly  work  in  attached  factories,  earn¬ 
ing  nominal  wages  to  make  products 
for  the  state.  Some  promising  long¬ 
term  inmates  attend  daytime  classes  at 
nearby  schools  and  colleges.  All  live  in 
comfortable  private  rooms,  furnished 
with  desks  and  curtains,  and  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  short,  regular  furloughs  to 
visit  their  families.  For  several  summers, 
groups  of  ten  or  so  life-termers  have 
been  given  three-week  vacations,  ac¬ 
companied  by  only  two  guards. 

Most  of  Sweden's  90  prisons  con¬ 
tain  no  more  thun  120  inmates;  one- 
third  of  all  inmates  live  in  open  insti¬ 
tutions  without  bars  or  walls.  Guns  arc 
unheard  of.  some  wardens  are  women. 

nd  inmates  oltcn  carry  keys  to  their 
own  rooms.  The  escape  rule  is  high 
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(H'.l ).  hut  fugitives  are  rapidly  caught, 
and  Swedes  arc  more  interested  in  the 
statistic  that  really  counts:  in  a  country 
where  the  average  prison  sentence  is 
only  live  months,  the  repeater  rate  is  a 
mere  15%. 

With  its  small,  homogeneous  popu¬ 
lation.  Sweden  has  advantages  that  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  in  urban,  congested, 
racially  tense  America.  Even  so,  the 
U.S.  is  groping  in  the  Swedish  direction 
— slowly: 

►  In  New  York  City,  a  pioneering  pro¬ 
gram  started  by  the  Vera  Foundation 
waives  money  bail  for  offenders  who 
cun  show  job  stability  or  family  ties 
pending  trial.  Results  suggest  that  per¬ 
haps  50%  of  jail  inmates  could  be 
freed  in  this  way,  cutting  the  U.S.  jail 
bill  ($324  million  per  year)  by  half. 

►  Kansas  has  heeded  Psychiatrist  Karl 
Menninger.  a  searing  prison  critic  (The 
Crime  oj  Punishment),  and  set  up  a  fel¬ 
on's  "diagnostic  center"  near  the  Men¬ 
ninger  Clinic  in  Topeka.  The  state  now 
sends  all  prison-bound  felons  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  exhaustive  tests  by  four  full¬ 
time  psychiatrists  and  numerous  other 
experts.  Result:  half  these  men  get  pro¬ 
bation.  Among  all  such  Kansas  pro¬ 
bationers,  the  failure  rate  has  dropped 
to  25%.  much  less  than  in  other  states. 
Congress  has  approved  a  similar  $15  mil¬ 
lion  center  in  New  York  City  to  screen 
federal  defendants  after  arrest. 

►  North  Carolina’s  innovating  “work-re¬ 
lease"  program  (also  common  in  fed- 
erui  prisons)  sends  1,000  promising  in¬ 
mates  into  the  free  world  each  day  to 
function  normally  as  factory  workers, 
hospital  attendants,  truck  drivers.  An¬ 
other  45  prisoners  are  day  students  at 
nearby  colleges;  one  did  so  well  that 
he  got  a  faculty  job  offer. 

►  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  that  would  pay  up  to  $25,000 
apiece  to  victims  of  federal  crimes,  then 
empower  the  Justice  Department  to  sue 
convicted  offenders  to  recover  the  mon¬ 
ey.  States  would  get  federal  grants  to 
copy  the  plan.  Of  all  U.S.  offenses, 
K7%  arc  property  crimes,  and  restitution 
us  the  entire  punishment  makes  sense 
in  many  cases  unless  violence  is  in¬ 
volved.  Variations  include  Sociologist 
Charles  Tittle’s  idea:  the  state  would 
repay  victims  immediately,  then  confine 
and  employ  property  offenders  at  union 
Wages,  keeping  half  their  pay  and  put¬ 
ting  the  rest  in  trust  for  their  use  upon 
release. 

The  big  trouble  is  that  penology  (from 
the  Latin  imenu.  meaning  penalty)  is 
still  an  infant  art  given  to  fads  and  guess¬ 
work.  like  the  1920s  reformers  who 

tanked  tens  of  thousands  of  teeth  from 
upless  inmates  on  the  theory  that  bad 
teeth  induced  criminality.  Even  now.  pe¬ 
nology  has  not  begun  to  exploit  the  find¬ 
ings  of  behavioral  scientists  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  criminal  behavior  is  learned, 
and  cun  he  unlearned  with  the  proper  sci¬ 
entific  methods. 

They  know  that  misbehavior  can  be 
changed  by  "punishment"  if  a  reward 
for  good  behavior  follows  very  swiftly. 


If  a  reward  (like  parole)  is  delayed  too 
long,  they  say.  the  subject  forgets  what 
he  is  being  punished  tor,  beeomes  ag¬ 
gressive  and  may  go  insane.  In  this 
sense,  the  Puritan  use  of  stocks  fol¬ 
lowed  by  forgiveness  worked  far  better 
than  U.S.  prison  terms,  some  of  them 
as  incredibly  long  as  500  or  even  1,500 
years.  For  many  U.S.  offenders,  es¬ 
pecially  first-timers,  the  mere  shame  of 
arrest  and  conviction  is  quite  enough 
to  prevent  repetition. 

Applying  the  principle  of  "response 
cost."  some  psychologists  also  say  that 
a  punishment  must  be  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  crime.  Instead  of  fining  a  speed¬ 
er.  for  example,  they  would  immediately 
impound  his  car  or  license  and  make 
him  walk  home.  Conversely,  a  cash  theft 
might  be  dealt  with  not  by  jail  but  by 


a  stiff  fine  equivalent  to  reparation.  An¬ 
other  possibility  for  changing  criminal 
behavior  is  "aversion  therapy."  which 
is  used,  for  example,  to  cure  bed  wet¬ 
ting  in  children.  Instead  of  chiding  or 
coddling  the  child,  the  therapist  has 
him  sleep  on  a  low-voltage  electric  blan¬ 
ket  linked  to  a  battery  and  a  bell.  Urine, 
which  is  electrolytic,  then  activates  the 
bell,  the  child  awakes  and  goes  to  the 
bathroom.  A  cure  usually  follows  soon. 

Since  crime  is  often  emotionally  sat¬ 
isfying.  a  major  problem  it  how  to  ban¬ 
ish  its  thrills.  One  way  it  suggested  by 
the  work  of  Psychologist  Ivar  Lovaas 
with  certain  disturbed  children  who  con¬ 
sistently  try  to  mutilate  themselves.  He 
noticed  that  when  the  children  went  on 
a  rampage,  nurses  warmly  cuddled  them 
and  thus  unconsciously  rewarded  their 
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From  Killers  to  Priests: 

Most  U.S.  Inmates  are  faceless,  nameless  men — mere 
crime  statistics  converted  to  prison  numbers.  But  even  be - 
hind  the  walls,  some  have  overcome  that  anonymity,  or  re- 
talned  their  original  notoriety.  Among  them: 

IDQAR  SMITH.  No  American  has  endured  death  row  longer 
(13  years,  7  months)  than  Edgar  Smith — and  few  inmates 
have  achieved  greater  self-rehabilitation.  In  1957  he  was  a 
high  school  dropout  of  23.  an  ex-Marine  -and  jobless  drift¬ 
er.  That  summer  he  was  dharged  with  killing  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  Ramsey,  N.J.,  schoolgirl  whose  body  was 
found  in  a  deserted  sand  pit.  her  skull  crushed  by  a  14-lb. 
boulder.  Though  Smith  vehemently  denied  guilt,  he  was  con¬ 
victed  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  sentenced  to  die  in 
the  electric  chair  at  Trenton  State  Penitentiary,  instead  of 
vegetating  in  his  cell.  Smith,  now  36.  has  fully  employed 
his  genius-level  IQ  (154).  He  has  read  scores  of  books, 
rushed  through  college  correspondence  courses  and  writ¬ 
ten  two  published  books,  one  a  novel  (A  Reasonable 
Doubt )  and  the  other  a  blast  at  U.S.  justice  (Brief  Against 
Death).  Still  proclaiming  his  innocence,  he  has  also  be¬ 
come  a  first-rate  jailhouse  lawyer,  personally  filing  appeals 
that  even  the  judge  who  sentenced  him  admits  show  “the 
consummate  skill  of  a  seasoned  practitioner." 

6(0*05  Jackson.  As  a  small  boy  growing  up  in  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  black  ghettos.  Jackson  was  so  intrigued  by  his  first 
sight  of  a  white  skin  that  he  walked  up  and  touched  it. 
3  His  curiosity  earned  him  a  swift  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
g  baseball  bat.  Since  that  time,  Jackson,  whose  brother  Jon- 
g  athan  was  cut  down  while  leading  u  raid  on  the  Marin  Coun- 
g  ty  courthouse  last  August,  has  battled  white  society.  For 
x  eleven  years.  Jackson.  29.  has  served  time  in  Califomiu  pris¬ 
ons  for  the  570  robbery  of  a  gas  station — 71  years  of 
that  time  in  solitary  confinement.  Though  eligible  for  pa¬ 
role  after  his  first  six  months,  he  has  been  repeatedly 
turned  down,  and  continues  to  promote  black  rage  and  mil¬ 
itancy  among  inmates.  His  own  rage  has  gone  partly  into 
self-help  training:  1,000  push-ups  a  day.  heavy  reading, 
and  the  writing  of  letters  so  striking  that  they  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published  in  a  book,  Sotedad  Brother:  The  Pris¬ 
on  Letters  of  George  Jackson.  He  now  sits  in  San  Quen¬ 
tin's  maximum-security  wing,  awaiting  trial  on  new  charg¬ 
es  of  murdering  a  white  prison  guard  at  Soledad  Prison 
last  year.  If  convicted.  Jackson  faces  a  mandatory  sen¬ 
tence:  death  in  the  gas  chamber. 

-■amis  hofia.  Once  the  omnipotent  union  boss  who  ruled 
the  nation's  1.650.000  Teamsters  from  his  elegant  Wash¬ 
ington  office.  Jimmy  Hoffa,  57.  now  lives  in  a  first-floor 
cell  in  the  medium-security  federal  prison  at  Lewisburg, 
.  ^uring  ^rst  f°ur  *'ears  his  eight-year  term  for 


destructiveness.  Instc- 1' !  \  i !  •.  in  hurcaucratic  inertia  and  fiddle-fad- 

thc  kids  with  an  clcc-tre  eati’e  v.o.,.  die.  Many  exciting  ideas  are  never  in* 

often  stopping  the  hchav’nr  pattern  in  stitut'onalized.  the  same  problem  that 

hours  or  minutes.  In  h:s  boo!.  Crime  impedes  school  reform.  In  1965.  Psy- 

mul  Hrrwnt'lily.  Psychologist  HJ.  F.y-  chologist  J.  Douglas  Grant  and  his  wife 

xenck  offers  a  fascinating  d'seussion  of  put  18  hardened  California  inmates  (half 

how  certain  depressant  or  stimulant  of  them  armed  robbers)  to  work  study- 

drugs  can  be  used  to  make  a  patient  ing  how  to  salvage  their  peers.  They  bios* 

feel  sick  whenever  he  commits  a  spe-  somed  into  impressive  researchers, 

cific  antisocial  act.  “Given  the  time  and  skilled  at  statistics,  interviews,  proposal 

resources.'’  adds  Psychologist  Barry  F.  writing  and  the  rest.  Today.  13  of  Grant’s 

Singer,  “a  behavior-therapy  program  men  are  doing  the  sapte  work  outside, 

could  make  a  bank  robber  want  to  One  farmer  illiterate  is  getting  a  doc- 

vomit  every  time  he  saw  a  bank,  could  toratc,  one  man  heads  a  poverty-re¬ 
make  an  armed  robber  shudder  every  search  company,  two  are  federal  pov- 

time  he  saw  a  gun.”  erty  officials.  Only  one  is  back  in  pris- 

Unhappily,  all  this  seems  remote.  Only  on.  To  Grant,  this  shows  that  criminals 

a  fraction  of  1%  of  the  nation’s  entire  can  be  cured  by  trying  their  best  to 

crime-control  budget  is  even  spent  on  re-  cure  other  criminals — an  idea  confirmed 

scurch.  Beyond  that,  the  system  is  mired  by  many  other  experiments  and  self- 


Six  Men  Behind  the  Bars 

jury  tampering,  Hoffa  the  tough  guy  has  seemingly  been  a 
model  prisoner.  He  spends  most  of  his  days  working  in  » 
humid  xubbaxetnent  shop  making  and  repairing  mattresses 
lor  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  gets  no  pay,  whereas  his  for¬ 
mer  salary  was  $100,000  a  year.  Polite  but  somewhat  re¬ 
mote  from  other  inmates.  Hoffa  lifts  barbells  in  the  prison 
gym.  attends  church  services,  does  a  lot  of  reading  and 
lakes  periodic  walks  round  the  prison's  quarter-mile  cir¬ 
cular  track.  He  may  not  walk  out  of  the  prison  gates  for 
many  years.  Rejected  for  parole  in  1969,  he  gets  a  second 
chance  this  March.  But  if  his  current  appeals  fail,  he 
faces  four  more  five-year  sentences  on  charges  that  he  mis¬ 
used  union  funds. 

THt  MMtOAMS.  After  being  convicted  for  their  1967-68  draft- 
board  raids  in  Baltimore  and  Catonsville,  Md.,  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  famous  peace  criminals,  Fathers  Daniel  and 
Philip  Bcrrigan.  jumped  bail  and  eluded  FBI  agents  for 
weeks  before  their  capture  last  year.  Despite  their  con- 
fincmcnt  in  the  minimum-security  federal  prison  at  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.,  the  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  still 
bucking  the  system.  Daniel.  49.  a  Jesuit  and  poet,  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  three-year  sentence  and  workmg  as  a.  dental  as¬ 
sistant.  Philip.  47,  a  it  ember  of  the  Josephite  fathers  and. 
a  polemicist,  is  in  for  six  years  and  doing  office  work.  To¬ 
gether  they  leajl  a  great  books  seminar  for  their  fellow  in¬ 
mates.  But  the  imprisoned  priests'  main  interest  is  prison 
reform.  As  self-assigned  advocates  for  the  nation's  20,000 
tcdciul  prisoners,  the  Berrigans  have  already  filed  a  class-ac¬ 
tion  suit  asking  federal  courts  to  halt  censorship  of  pris¬ 
oners*  manuscripts,  and  to  allow  ail  inmates  to  preuch, 
write  and  teach  freely  behind  the  walls. 
jamis  iari  ray.  Officially,  he  is  just  another  state  prisoner 
in  ecllhtock  C  at  Brushy  Mountain  Penitentiary  in  Petros, 

Tcnn.  But  Warden  Lewis  Tollctt  keeps  a  special  eye  on 
the  man  who  is  serving  99  years  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Mar*  I’Hti  It 
tin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  vows  that  he  will  never  escape.  In¬ 
deed.  Ray.  42.  would  need  a  miracle  to  bust  out  of 
Tennessee’s  only  maximum-security  prison,  a  stark  struc¬ 
ture  of  white  stone  in  the  tugged  Cumberland  Mountains, 
where  inmates  used  to  dig  coal  round  the  clock  for  25e  a 
ton.  Things  are  far  better  now.  but  only  a  masochist 
would  try  to  get  away.  Ray’s  isolated  world  consists  of  his 
ccllblock's  2 1  other  inmates,  some  of  them  blacks.  Up  at 
5.  to  a.m..  he  spends  eight  hours  a  day  as  a  "block  man"  (jan¬ 
itor)  sweeping  and  mopping  the  place,  gets  a  brief  recess 
in  the  prison  gym.  At  5  p.m..  he  is  locked  up.  then  toils 
over  his  typewriter.  Ray  and  his  lawyers  still  hope  for  a 
new  trial  in  state  criminal  court  in  Memphis,  so  each  I  * 
night  he  churns  out  more  legal  memorandums  for  the  law-  *  * 
yer*  before  going  to  sleep.  r, 
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help  groups  like  Synanon  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

But  prison  officials  rebuffed  Grant's 
idea,  just  as  they  do  the  work  of  other  ex- 
convict  groups  seeking  the  same  result. 
Instead  of  self-help,  they  favor  trained 
officials  working  with  fewer  prisoners 
or  parolees,  a  costly  process  that  may 
well  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  re¬ 
peater  rate.  Thus  skeptics  wonder  about 
efforts  like  the  Federal  Government's 
new.  $10.2  million  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Youth  Center  in  Morgantown,  W.  Vu.. 
where  180  staffers  work  on  a  mere  200 
teen-age  offenders,  two-thirds  of  them 
car  thieves.  After  detailed  classification 
(from  "inadequate-immature”  to  “social- 
ized-iubcultural”).  the  kids  are  plunged 
into  quasi-cepitniism:  an  incentive  sys¬ 
tem  that  pays  each  boy  points  and  pen¬ 
nies  for  doing  his  chores  and  studies 
well.  The  pennies  are  used  for  room 
rent  and  other  needs,  the  points  for  earn¬ 
ing  privileges.  The  idea  is  intriguing, 
but  the  yearly  cost  per  boy  is  huge  ($9,- 
000  v.  $6,000  in  an  average  juvenile 
home),  and  the  results  are  not  yet  clear. 

2Sg  on  the  Dollar 

Criminologist  James  Robison,  who 
does  research  for  the  California  legis¬ 
lature,  is  among  those  who  question 
the  accuracy  of  many  penal  statistics. 
He  even  disputes  the  much-vaunted  re¬ 
sults  of  the  California  Youth  Authority's 
Community  Treatment  Project,  a  fa¬ 
mous  experiment  in  which  convicted  ju¬ 
venile  delinquents  were  not  confined 
but  given,  intensive  tutoring  and  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  After  five  years,  only  28% 
had  their  paroles  revoked,  compared 
with  52%  of  another  group  that  was 
locked  up  after  conviction.  As  a  result, 
the  state  expanded  the  project  and  cut 
back  on  new  reformatories,  saving  mil¬ 
lions.  Robison,  though,  has  proved,  at 
least  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  exper¬ 
imenters  stacked  the  deck  by  ignoring 
many  of  the  kids’  parole  violations.  He 
argues  that  most  penal-reform  funds 
are  wasted  on  salaries  for  bureaucrats, 
who  mainly  worry  about  pleasing  their 
bosses.  “For  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
criminal  justice  system."  he  insists,  “wc 
get  back  about  a  quarter's  worth  of 
crime  control.” 

Given  the  facts  of  penal  bureaucracy 
and  sheer  ignorance,  critics  like  Robison 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  solution  is  simply  to  unlock  all  jails 
and  prisons,  which  clearly  breed  crime 
and  hold  only  5%  of  the  nation’s  crim¬ 
inal  population  white  costing  far  more  to 
run  than  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
their  inmates.  Pessimism  is  well  founded, 
but  the  encouraging  sign  is  that  few  il 
any  Americans  defend  the  system  as  it  is. 
From  the  President  to  the  lowliest  felon, 
the  nation  wants  a  humane  system  that 
truly  curbs  crime.  Th  s  is  the  year  ol  the 
prisons,  the  year  when  Congress  may 
double  federal  spending  (to  S300  mil¬ 
lion)  to  spur  local  reform,  the  year  when 
something  may  finally  get  done  and 
Americans  may  well  heed  Dostoevsky's 
goading  words. 
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Military  Prisons:  About  Face 

Riots,  racism  and  guard  brutality  used 
to  be  facts  of  life  at  U.S.  military  pris¬ 
ons  from  1  .e  Marine  brig  at  Camp  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Calif.,  to  the  Army's  Long  Binh 
jail  in  Viet  Nam.  Last  year  a  blue-rib¬ 
bon  panel  ol  civilian  penologists  visited 
2.3  Army  lockups,  found  most  of  them 
dismal,  and  issued  a  critical  133-page  re¬ 
port,  Aware  of  the  problems,  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  urged  sweeping  reforms. 

Last  month  Time  correspondents  vis¬ 
ited  ll.S.  military  prisons  all  over  the 
world  to  check  on  the  progress.  The  mil¬ 
itary.  they  found,  has  reformed  its  pris¬ 
ons  with  dramatic  speed.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  service  prisoners  arc 
now  treated  far  better  than  civilian  in¬ 
mates.  Items: 

AT  IONO  binh  Mil,  where  739  over¬ 
crowded  prisoners  rioted  in  1968.  the  in¬ 
mate  population  has  been  cut  to  be¬ 
tween  400  and  450.  "I.BJ"  has  fewer 
problems  now  under  a  new  commander, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Paul  (irossheim.  a  big, 
stone-faced  Iowan  with  a  master’-  de¬ 
gree  in  criminology  and  penology.  Says 
David  Addlcitone,  a  civilian  defense  law¬ 
yer  for  G.l.a  in  Viet  Nam:  “I  came 
here  really  hot  to  dust  the  place  over 
and  just  haven’t  found  that  many  se¬ 
rious  complaints.” 

AT  CAME  MNOUTON,  where  Marine 
guusds  reportedly  used  to  beat  hog-tied 
inmates,  the  brig  population  has  been 
halved  to  less  than  500,  and  a  new 
$2, 500, (XX)  facility  will  open  in  August. 
Captain  Sam  Saxton,  an  assistant  war¬ 
den.  has  helped  improve  the  guards’  cal¬ 
iber.  ’’When  we  see  a  guard  going  sour,” 
says  Saxton,  "he’s  out  of  here  in  72 
hours.” 

AT  tobt  dix,  NJ.,  where  the  Army  stock¬ 
ade  was  a  mess  lust  year,  Lfcut.  Col¬ 
onel  Arthur  Friedman  has  launched  dra¬ 
matic  reforms  in  line  with  his  motto, 
"Firm  but  fair."  To  Friedman,  a  huge 
240-pounder,  his  slogan  means  clean 
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kitchens,  well-trained  guards  and  inno¬ 
vative  programs  for  446  inmates.  Since 
he  took  charge  15  months  ago.  Fried¬ 
man  has  started  college-preparatory 
classes,  given  the  inmates  a  real  drug- 
therapy  program  complete  with  talks 
by  ex-addicts,  and  allowed  selected  pris¬ 
oners  off-base  privileges. 

Goaded  by  Scandal.  Aimed  at  pre¬ 
serving  discipline,  military  justice  has  al¬ 
ways  outdone  civilian  law  in  providing 
swift,  certain  punishment,  (loaded  by 
scandal,  though,  the  military  has  now 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  harsh  pun¬ 
ishment  can  defeat  its  urgent  efforts  to 
recruit  and  retain  good  career  men. 
Says  Marine  Lieut.  Colonel  Archie  Van 
Winkle:  “We  can’t  afford  to  keep  the 
prisoner  locked  up;  we  want  him  hack." 

Not  only  is  it  cheaper  to  "correct"  mil¬ 
itary  errants  than  to  druft  and  truin  re¬ 
placements,  it  is  also  easier.  The  vast 
majority  of  military  prisoners  arc  not 
criminals  and  would  go  free  in  a  ci¬ 
vilian  setting.  More  than  75%  of  them 
are  in  for  purely  military  offenses,  such 
as  absence  without  leave.  Only  an  es¬ 
timated  15%  are  accused  of  civilian- 
style  felonies. 

At  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  634  Army  “re- 
trainees”  are  now  getting  an  eight-week 
course  that  stresses  military  (358  hours) 
and  motivational  (143  hours)  training. 
“It’s  the  same  Army,"  says  one  former 
Riley  inmate,  "but  it’s  better  people.” 
At  the  Fort  Leavenworth  disciplinary 
barracks,  activities  include  a  thriving 
Jaycecs  chapter,  plus  training  in  com¬ 
puter  programming,  color-TV  repair  nnd 
silk-screen  processing. 

The  retraining  center  at  Colorado’s 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base  now  spends  $25 
a  day  per  prisoner,  compared  with 
$10.45  in  federal  prisons  and  $1.50  at 
the  New  Orleans  Parish  Prison.  At  Low¬ 
ry,  which  boasts  144  assorted  counselors 
for  220  prisoners,  the  retraining  begins 
with  a  battery  of  psychological  and  ed¬ 
ucational  tests,  proceeds  to  freewheeling 


group-therapy  sessions  that  discuss  al¬ 
coholism,  drugs  and  racism,  then  moves 
into  academic  or  vocational  programs. 
Lowry's  atmosphere  is  so  free  that  tales 
of  prisoners*  disbelief  abound:  to  test 
the  system,  one  skeptic  walked  off  the 
base  and  waited  for  the  MPs  to  con¬ 
verge.  When  none  came,  he  meekly  re¬ 
turned  to  his  quarters,  convinced  of 
official  good  intentions. 

Civilian  prisoners  would  be  equally 
surprised  hy  "the  castle" — the  Navy  brig 
in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  To  look  after  480 
inmates,  it  has  370  guards  and  other 
staff  members,  including  three  psychol¬ 
ogists,  four  psychiatrists,  nnd  six  chap¬ 
lains.  The  white-towered  castle  is  run 
hy  Marine  Colonel  Walter  Domini,  a 
cigar-smoking  former  fighter  pilot  who 
offers  his  prisoners  a  choice  of  25  vo¬ 
cational-training  programs.  The  prison 
library  is  stocked  with  1 1.000  books;  in¬ 
mates  arc  allowed  to  publish  their  own 
magazine,  complete  with  girlie  pictures, 
which  they  get  from  the  Armed  Forces 
Press  Service.  Since  Domina  took  over 
last  July,  the  chapel  services  have 
changed  as  well.  "How  can  you  expect 
a  20-year-old  to  listen  to  Onward.  Chris - 
tian  Soldiers' ?”  asks  Domina.  Last  month 
Portsmouth  enjoyed  its  first  folk  mats. 

All  is  not  perfect,  of  course,  even  at 
Portsmouth.  Incorrigible*  are  still  likely 
to  land  in  "the  hole”:  solitary  con¬ 
finement  below  ground  in  dank  semi¬ 
darkness.  The  Navy  is  also  investigating 
reports  that  Portsmouth  has  a  major 
drug-trafficking  problem.  But  such  black 
marks  pale  in  comparison  with  the  grim 
conditions  at  one  of  the  military’s  least 
reformed  prisons:  the  Army  stockade 
at  Mannheim,  Germany. 

Atypical  Situation.  Mannheim,  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Harry  Crawford, 
houses  300  of  the  425  G.l.  prisoners  in 
Europe  and  is  almost  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  worst  civilian  prison  facilities  in 
the  U.S.  Guarded  by  four  watchtowers 
with  spotlights,  the  stark  brick  structure 
is  surrounded  by  two  7-ft.-high  rows  of 
barbed  wire.  Few  if  any  prisoners  at 
Mannheim  are  rehabilitated.  Homoscx- 
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uality  is  rampant  and  drugs  abound.  Ten- 
'  sion  between  white  ami  black  inmates 
i  is  so  hail  that  guards  simply  let  each 
group  run  its  part  ol  the  jungle.  S.,ys 
one  white  inmate:  “You  ean  survive  if 
you  stay  away  from  the  brothers."  i.ast 
;  month  one  white  was  cut  across  the 
I  face  and  chest  hy  black  prisoners  wicld- 
«»!  razor  blades:  another  was  raped  hy 
;T!  «  gang  of  blacks. 

‘  Happily,  the  Mannheim  situation  is 
atypical  for  the  1971  military  correc¬ 
tional  system.  More  than  half  of  Fort  Ki- 
ley’s  18,000  Army  rctraincev  for  ex¬ 
ample.  arc  now  cither  h.nk  on  duly  or 
have  received  honorable  discharges.  At 
the  Air  Force’*  Lowry  iclraining  facil¬ 
ity.  77.6%  of  the  inmates  return  to 
duty.  The  Marines’  return  rale  is  even 
higher:  79.4%.  T,ic  military  may  nut 
have  completely  solved  the  mysteries 
of  rehabilitation,  but  it  has  surely  out¬ 
performed  most  civilian  prisons. 
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A  TIMES  SPECIAL  REPORT 


Continued  from  First  Page 


How  Other  Nations 


Handle  Prisoners  <0^* 


Every  nation  of  the  world  has  its  prisons— and  its  prisoners. 

Steel  doors  slam  shut  alike  on  Briton  and  Japanese,  or  on  a  U.S.  citizen 

who  has  tasted  foreign  justice  in  a  foreign  land. _ 

In  the  aftermath  to  violence  be-  . 


hind  the  high  walls  of  Attica  and 
San  Quentin,  the  prison  systems  of 
New  York  and  California  have  come 
under  close  scrutiny. 

But  what  about  the  other  nations 
of  the  world?  What  kind  of  life  do 
prisoners  find  behind  the  walls  and 
wire  of  foreign  prisons?  Are  there  ri¬ 
ots?  Is  there  brutality?  Rehabilita¬ 
tion?  Recidivism? 

In  a  study  cf  the  world's  penal 
systems,  The  Times'  correspondents 
in  foreign  nittons  report  the  differ¬ 
ences  —  and  similarities  —  of  the 
realms  that  exist  behind  bars: 

—All  prisons  use  solittty  confine¬ 
ment  as  a  tool  of  discipline.  The  oth¬ 
er  tools  vary.  Moat  systems  reward 
good  behavior  with  improved  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Russia  prisoners'  infrac¬ 
tions  are  punished  by  taking  away 
their  food;  in  Mexico  py  taking  away 
their  conjugal  visits. 

Guards  Highly  Trained 
—In  Japan,  Germany  ar.d  Argen- 


lecicrai  prisons  must  be  graduates  of 
the  National  Penitentiary  School. 
The  .'erman  guard's  apprenticeship 
lasts  18  months.  In  0f  the 

guards  are  college  graduates. 


guards  are  college  graduates. 

—In  other  nations  almost  anyone 
can  become  a  guard.  The  British 
have  po  special  system  for  picking 
guards.  In  Russia  guards  are  army 
conscripts  who  keep  their  jobs  a 
secret  from  their  families.  Israeli 
guards  are  ill  paid  and  even  the  head 
of  the  prison  system  wants  to  quit. 

—The  most  dangerous  prisoners 
are  centralized  in  Canada,  dispersed 
in  Great  Britain,  sent  to  jungle  pri¬ 
sons  in  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia,  and  to  ancient,  dungeon¬ 
like  strongholds  in  the  rural  prov¬ 
inces  of  France. 

—And  unlike  Attica,  where  offi¬ 
cials  negotiated  with  those  who  held 
hostages,  none  of  the  countries  sur¬ 
veyed  has  a  policy  of  negotiating 
under  duress. 

All  prison  systems  face  twg  prob¬ 
lems:  maintaining  discipline  and 
'•ujJjJjjg,  recidivism. 

~"*n  discipline  breaks  down, 


Timet  staff  members  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  report  on  prisons  are: 
James  Bassett,  Ottawa;  David  F. 
Belnap,  Buenos  Alros;  Don  Cook, 
Paris;  Sam  Jameson,  Tokyo;  Francis 
B.  Kent,  Mexico  City;  Tom  Lambert, 
Jerusalem;  Joe  Alex  Morris  Jr., 
Bonn;  Richard  Rattan,  London; 
Harry  Trimborn,  Moscow,  end  Wil¬ 
liam  Tuohy,  Roma.  It  was  written 
by  Dial  Torgarson. 


riots  occur.  Authorities  everywhere 
must  decide:  how  harsh  must  disci¬ 
pline  be  to  maintain  control? 

Recidivism  is  the  return  of  a 
leased  prisoner  to  crime  and,  there- 
iRer)  to  prison.  In  each  country 
penologists  must  seek  the  answer 
to  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult 
questions:  what  sort  of  program  re¬ 
habilitates  the  inmate? 

Riots  are  not  only  a  U.S.  problem. 
Men  without  freedom  exist  in  every 
land,  and,  in  even  the  world's  most 
civilized  nations,  those  men  fro.  a 
time  to  time  rebel  against  the  guards 
on  the  walls  surrounding  them. 

Major  Biots  Outlined 
Among  major  postwar  prison  riots 
were  these: 

—In  August,  1946, 1,000  prisoners 
rioted  in  an  Osaka,  Japan,  prison, 
116  escaped  and  54  others  were  shot 
—one  fatally— by  guards.  (There 
were  four  other  major  riots  in  post¬ 
war  Japan,  the  last  in  1949.) 

—A  sudden  outbreak  of  riots 
wracked  prisons  in  Turin,  Milan  and 
Genoa,  Italy,  in  1969,  with  hostages 
seized  and  property  damage  high. 
"After  awhile."  said  an  Italian  offi¬ 
cial.  "the  prisoners  got  tired  and 
quit." 

—Sixty  prisoners  escaped  when 
Arab  inmates,  led  by  convisted 
Egyptian  spy  Achmed  OUnan,  ujed 
makeshift  torches  to  storm  out  of  Is¬ 
rael's  Shata  Prison  in  1958.  Eleven 
prisoners  and  two  guards  were  kill¬ 
ed.  Otman.  recaptured,  served  out 
his  Israeli  sentence,  returned  to 
Egypt— and  was  imprisoned  as  an 
Israeli  spy. 
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—One  inmate  was  killed. 


injured  by  guards  and  miilKv 
in  fire  damage  incurred  in  a 
1962  riot  in  a  Canadian  prison  hi 
Quebec;  two  inmates  were  killed  (by 
fellow  prisoners)  in  a  riot  last  April 
in  a  prison  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  in 
which  48  hostages  were,  seized  but 
later  released. 

—Using  only  clubs,  British 
guards  stormed  and  recaptured  a 
wing  of  Parkhurst  Prison  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  taken  by  100  rebellious  pri  - 
soners  in  a  1969  riot.  Seven  ringlead¬ 
ers  had  from  18  months  to  six  years 
added  to  their  sentences. 

— Three  hundred  political  prison¬ 
ers  who  were  members  of  the  Secret 
Army  Organization  during  the 
Algerian  war  staged  France's  only 
postwar  prison  riot  in  February, 
1962.  The  tough  French  prison  sys¬ 
tem  crushed  it  in  an  hour. 

Russia,  with  perhaps  the  world's 
largest  prison  population,  hasn't 
made  news  of  any  revolts  public. 
Prisoners  involved  probably  would¬ 
n’t  survive  to  tell.  Under  Soviet  law 
inmates  involved  in  an  uprising 
such  as  that  at  Attica  would  suffer 
death  penally. 

What  curbs  recidivism? 

"We  really  don't  know,"  Raymond 
K.  Procunier,  director  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Department  of  Corrections, 
puce  said.  "It  could  be  something  as 
simple  as  the  love  of  a  good  woman." 
t  The  foreign  experience  Is  equally 
■arplexing. 

Fin  France  prisons  are  nkces  of  Ja,- 


§*t  recidivism  is  rang 
fepeat  criminals. 
f  In  Japan  penology,; 
dished  science.  Evsrfc 
tab,  and  inmates  < 
preened  and  than  a 
improve  In  cltleenaM 
fa  ultimate  release.  B 
Shore  the*  30%  of-K 
turn  mm;  hfl,9&P 
charged  from  Fuchtf 


Low  were  back  in  prje&n  by  « 
efl90B.  -.  ....  . 

Soma  penologists  MH.-fhgt 
ant  nationalities  Teacrfc  tUffe 

,te  inaeroeratlonlftat  it  is  imp* 
h  compare  ont  country's  i 
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^^pNBBXnM  sdcial  forces,  of 
natlonaV  bhkjRCter  or  of  politics, 
going  jUjfeon  »•  tar  convict,  a* 

1  Iron  , Times  correspondents  In 
foreign  -hfU&ns,  these  accounts  tell 
whefittftifcfSsid  waiting  for  them 
tlplUul  justice  orders  them 
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ITALY 

A k  American  psychologist  con¬ 
fined  to  Rome'a  Regina  Coeli  prison 
—  the  name  tnsans  "Queon  of 
Heaven*— reported: 

*1  was  kept  in  isolation  from  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  Saturday.  A  bed,  a  bucket, 
jug  of  water,  plate,  snoon.  Then  I 
was  put  in  a  cell  with  an  Italian  bi¬ 
cycle  runner  and  a  Yugoslavian  ac- 
eondion  player.  L*t  us  say  I  was  not 
feeling  as  relaxed  as  Perry  Como. 

"But  the  first  thing,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  handed  me  a  glass  of  wine. 
Then  a  fried  egg,  theft  a  cigaret,  and 
finally  we  played  Chase, 
a  "I  began  to  realigp  that  Italian  jails 
r  were  not  what  I  hid  axpeotad.  I 

ihave  never  wttnemt&  any  form  of 
violence.  Everybody  ie  friendly.  Ev¬ 
eryone  helps  everybody  else.  Every- 
■  thing  is  shared.  Prisoners  and 
guards  alike  are  polite.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  mutual  respect. 

•Everything  is  primitive  com¬ 
pared  to  American  standards.  All 
wastes  end  up  in  two  buckets,  which 
get  emptied  twice  a  day.  We  gat  a 
hot  shower  once  a  week.  1  while 
away  the  time  reading  and  writing 
and  teaming  Italian. 

•I  Believe  Regina  Coeli  Is  better 
.than  the  prisons  many  people  man¬ 
age  to  Ifesate  for  themselves  in  the 
outside  world." 

•'  Italy’s  more  than  12,000  prison  in- 
i  ihites  are  treated  with  much  per- 
f  misstveneas.  There  are  no  hard-core 
.  prisoners  and  no  maximum-security 
facilities.  Prisoners  rarely  emerge 
1  with  resentment  toward  society. 

ISRAEL 

"I  have  no  complaints  about  Ram- 
la,"  aald  Moshe,  a  typical  "atsur"— 
jailbird  —  in  Ramla  Maximum  Se¬ 
curity  Prison  in  Israel.  "Except,"  he 
added,  gesturing  around  him,  "other 
than  the  fact  I -tin  it." 

Moshe,  bom  in  Israel  and  now  in 
his  esrljr  20s,  is  a  persistent  If  not 
habitual  petty  larcenist  and  thief. 
He  Is  serving  e  21-month  term  after 
five  convictions,  making  him  one  of 
MOO  prisoners  in  the  15  prisons  of 
the  Israeli  Prison  System. 

*»«*«<  Uka  many  of  the  nation’s 
peteots,  ie  a  former  police  post  from 
the  old  British  Mandate  era. 

It  is  two  stories  high,  en¬ 
closed  by  six-foot  walls  and  barbed- 
wire  aprons,  and  overlooked  by  six 
towers  manned  by  guards  with  sub¬ 
machine  guns. 

Israel  has  two  typos  of  prisoners- 
Israeli  criminals  like  Moshe  and  :»2X 
Arab  prisoners,  1C.’>  of  them  guci- 
rillas— like  Mohammed,  40,  who  is 
serving  a  two-year  sentence  for 
smuggling  explosives. 

Mohammed  works  In  the  Ramla 
laundry.  Is  he  Itcing  treated  fairly? 

\  hest  - 


^|g|p(^bnainmed.  How  does 

he  lift  Ratals?  "Condition* 


henST^ilif 
tolerable."  It 'then 
occasion,  JTJ:  Qm 
not  witk.teMtitt 


"Conditions  ere 
violpnee?  On  one 

LAteha  brawled, 

m  with  Fatah 


control  of  six  pri- 
*»»  *w*  tbj  lafiT  rig-day  war,  one 
J?  *nd  five  other*  on 

the  Weet  Bank  of  the  Jordan.  Even 
Arabs  have  lauded  the  Israeli  prison 
system,  which  is  administered  by 
Prison  Commissioner  Ayr*  Nlr 
Nir  himaeif  served  time  fn  *  Bri¬ 
tish  prison  as  a  member  *f  th*  Jew¬ 
ish  underground  prior  fcil*ael's  in¬ 
dependence.  He  is  aHjjf  commis¬ 
sioner  because,  he  }«£Sts,  "they 
cannot  find  anyone  s^tak.thia 

StimtS^i0 **■  J°b 
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Tha*  R  trusted,  *  it  Ram- 
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criminal  tobe  executetf^R  by 
hai^g,  AqJjngUah  *la|*fflRg  ter 
conyfctKeaq,  at  the  worst,  MMsht  to 
a  place  tike  Parkhuret  or  Albany. 
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a  place  tike  Parkhuret  or  JUbeny, 
if1 U?,L,#CUrlty.??*W ontbe  III# 
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be  e  lot  ehetnario  bury 
uiimitn  allotment  sofimhere/ 
A  inmate/Ma  pe- 

prison,  *)MMuse  the  rafiflte  are 
about  tigr&ta.  We  are  eft*  but 
surely  MMUng  vaetibleriT1" 
"WhSTKe  writSS  ifit  tag* 
termprtsimers  ere  taygeta  M*  dSm* 
mlnatlon  and  victimhNlUo^wa'ae- 
iuelly  phrased  It  pretty  iS#/*#-1 
cause  tn|  staff  here lAetutflBf  1|  Uu . 

tile  toward  u*  all ... »  ^ 

A  and  B  prisoners  (diet  9  prison. 

Britain  to  prevent  fwgHlnoentA-1 
tion  of  dangerous  mrtKiSa 
Britain  begih  creat^tengh  max¬ 
imum  security  facilities  in  19(14.  Th? 

1  A  ,*n,rt,  ?  Prisoners  inside  are  allowed 
a  half-hour  visit  eveiy  two  months, 
ran  be  placed  in  solitary  up  to  four 
weeks  and  are  heavily  guarded.  Men 
with  dogs  patrol  outside  the  maxi¬ 
mum  security  units. 

r,  y 


l  For  prisoners  in  the  C  and  D  okg* 
sifications  life  is  tetter. 'A  man*  can' 
get  a  third  of  Kls  time  'reduced  bv 
good  behavior.  Guards  mingle  with 
the  prisoners,  unarmed  except  for 
pilly  clubs  hidden  under  their  uni- 
forms.  "W*  try  not  to  use  or  show 
force,"  one  official  aald. 

***** 

If  it  were  not  fora  tall  wall  around 
•ome  of  the  buildings,  the  81-acre 
Fuchu  Prison  in  a  Tokyo  suburb 
could  put  for  one  of  Japan’s  facto- 
ry^dormitery  complexes.  In  the  dor- 
wttonr  rwrae  the  floors  are  of  po¬ 
lished  wood,  on  which  nine  prison¬ 
ers  spread  mattresses  at  light*  out. 
in  the  Corner  of  etch  cell  u  an  en¬ 
closed  tbilet. 

Lawns  and  rose  bushes  surround 
the  dormitories,  and  the  men  in 
them  hurry  to  work  (7  a.m.  to  4:3.> 
|».m.,  with  two  breaks  and  a  40-min¬ 
ute  lunch)  wearing  the  same  factory 
clothes  men  wear  in  Japan's  indus¬ 
trial  plants. 

Prisoners  call  their  guards  "Oyaji- 


San,*  an  informal  version  of  "fath¬ 
er.”  All  guards  pass  civil  service 
tests.  All  prisoners  start  life  in 
Fuchu  cn  the  ^ame  level:  as  fourth- 
grade  prisoners. 

Privileges  are  few  for  the  men  in 
the  fourth  grade,  but  anyone,  even  a 
murderer,  can  advance  up  to  first 
grade,  entitling  him  to  unlimited  vi¬ 
sitation  privileges,  use  of  recreation 
rooms  in  evenings,  and  weekly  mo¬ 
vies. 

Conditions  .ire  spartan.  There  is  no 
smoking.  Food  is  mostly  barley  and 
rice,  with  fish  at  suppertime.  Meat  is 
never  served.  There  is  no  heat  In  the 
dormitories,  even  In  the  subfreezing 
winter  months. 

Yet  neither  the  modem  penal  sys¬ 
tem  nor  the  harsh  conditions  keep 
guest*  at  Fuchu— and  Japan's  other 
18  maximum  security  prison*— from 
becoming  a  "ruthsnsha,"  a  repeat  of¬ 
fender.  The  death  penalty  is  still  in 
effect  with  mem  than  70  men  now 
awaiting  hanging.  Despite  it,  crime 
continue*. 

Wham  do  Japan's  rulhansha  come 
from? 

Nearly  30%  are  members  of  Ja¬ 
pan's  underworld  gangs.  Others  are 
mentally  incapable  of  finding  a 
place  in  the  nation's  booming  econo¬ 
my:  the  average  IQ  is  81.2  in  Japa- 
nsse  prisons,  -and  22%  of  the  in¬ 
mates  am  classified  as  near-psycho 
paths.  One  often-made  complaint  o: 
Japanese  prisoner*: 

"Prisons  are  no  placet  to  build  < 
man's  character/- 


MCXICO 


Although  b*  b»d  tried  to  escape  at 
ttaet  twice,  Jqe 1  David  Kaplan,  a 
New  Yorker  aifving  28  years,  still 
bad  the  run  of  Santa  Marta  Acatitla 
Prison  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico 
City. 

He  had  access  to  a  telephone,  and 
was  visited  frequently  by  fnends 
with  whom  he  talked  privately,  un¬ 
observed,  and  in  physical  contact 
with  hla  visitors. 

Kar'  n  was  serving  time  for  mur¬ 
der,  i  he  wasn't  in  Mexico's  only 
real  nw*ixmm  security  prison:  a 
federal  authority  on  lit*  Maria,  70 
miles  west  of  Ttplc  in  th*  Pacific 
Oeeen,  where  tha  chief  deterrent  to 
•seepe  ire  sharks  in  the  nffiherew*' 
ten. 

The  condition*  under  which  he 
was  serving  hie  time  facilitated  Ka¬ 
plan's  celebrated  departure  from 
Acatitla:  a  helicopter  touched  down 
in  the  prison  yard  and,  without  in¬ 
terference,  removed  Kaplan  and  a 
^second  man. 

J”  There  have  been  hints  of  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Kaplan's  departure  and,  in¬ 
deed.  corruption  is  common  in  Mexi¬ 
co's  free-wheeling,  easy-going  prison 
system.  Prisoners  with  money  can 
finance  anything  from  an  easy  life  to 
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Qitsw taouuge  from  eariftafloored, 
sunlessxeibTor  th*  poefto  comfort¬ 
able  specimen ts  built  Inside  the 
walla  foe  tha  rich.  Tha  ■pqni*  or  "in- 
temb"  with  money  can  acquire 
weapons,  women,  liquor,  narcotics. 
There  are  no  revolts,  and  no  rehabil¬ 
itation  or  work  program*. 

. 'Why,*  asked  ®e.  Alfonso  Quirot 
Cuaean,  one  of  Latin  America's  top 
penologists,  "should  the  inmates  re- 
*  vifil  when  they  live  better  than  at 
home?" 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


If  he  goes  to  prison,  Argentina's 
Juan  Peres  (th*  Joe  Doaks  of  South 
America)  may  find  himself  in  a 
modem  federal  prison  admired  by 
the  world'e  penologists  as  a  model 


institution. 

But,  if  he  pays  his  debt  to  Bolivian 
justice,  another  Juan  Perec  may 
find  hiipwlf  i»  « jungle  eatop  Ip.  the 
upper  Amaaon  Buir.,  as  far  up  the 
rive?  as  a  eenvlet  can  be  sent— and 
with  pinawis  in  the  rivet 

graduated  from  the  Hit  total 
Penitentiary  School,  temporary 
leavse  iat  "exemplary*  gttonere, 
parole  tottU  fitter  the  jWflw  who 
sentencad  tS*  peim*.  examinations 
Iby  psychiatrists,  psnhdtolHfte  and 
l  sociologists  and  imonltoMmlM  soc- 
Ver,  volley  ball  add  MMWUg. 

in  BollvtoTfe  ooht^OPn  are 
simpler,  Th>  jungle  eWiM#night- 
ly  guarded!  the  impeaetflMI  Jungle 
is  Itself  a  miolmuin 
stralnt-  Conjugal  tljUtl  W  mmj* 
sweethearts  are  alleidlm  jU[Ah|ons 
escapee,  authorities  §u  jftws  we 
or  Ambers  cftMjWsnees 
family  and  fcddthem^gge  eul- 

ptTha  Ignition.  wbZuubaro  the 


prltisi 

Thai 

headWt 


headWItffl  of  the  Amujfe  ilto  uae 
iu  remetoneM  as  a  pUM  to  More 

'America,  as  can  he  expected,  with 
the  sophistication  of  the  imprison¬ 
ing  nation. 

Just  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 


(Aar*  the 

a  giro  use 
I  to  More 

•  inVRUth 

feted,  With 


from  Argentina's  Buenos  Aires  lies 
the  :  mall  but  highly  advanced  na¬ 
tion  of  Uruguay,  with  a  modern  pen¬ 
al  system  known  for  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  unsurpassed  else¬ 
where  in  Latin  America. 

Numerous  laws  protect  tha  pri¬ 
soners.  When  men  arrested  as  Tupa- 
maro  terrorists  complained  of  police 
brutality,  the  gravest  instance  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigating  committee 
discovered  was  that  "lunch  wasn't 


served  on  time." 

It  was  from  Montevideo's  Punla 
Carretas  federal  prison  that  1 11  Tti- 
pamaro  leaders  tunneled  to  freedom 
early  this  month. 


RUSSIA 

"In  prison,"  wrote  Russian  writer 
and  ex-prisoner  Anatoly  Marchenko, 
"you  won't  find  a  single  healthy 
man,  except  perhaps  for  newcomer.-., 
and  they  don't  last  long ...  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  convey  the  essence  of  it, 
this  torture  by  starvation  .  .  .  For 
many,  hunger  proves  an  insuperable 
ordeal." 

For  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  few  more 
ounces  of  black  bread,  Marchenko 
wrote,  men  turn  informers,  betray¬ 
ing  their  fellow  inmates.  With  hun¬ 


ger,  submachine  guiut,  dog*  and 
beatings,  the  Russian  government 
maintains  the  world's  tightest  disci¬ 
pline  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
world's  largest  body  of  prisoners. 

A  Soviet  official,  R.  Nishanov,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1969  the  government's 
views  on  why  compulsion  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  "the  struggle  for  reforming 
the  persons  who  commit  socially 
dangerous  crimes": 

"Lenin  pointed  out  that  all  weak¬ 
ness,  all  hesitation  and  all  sentimen¬ 
tality  in  this  field  would  be  a  great 
crime  against  socialism." 
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TWIST — Devil's  Island,  France's  dreaded  penal  colony  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  wos  closed  in  1953  and  now  is  a  resort. 

TlmnMwl* 


»  Great  care  is  taken  to  put  a  nrl- 
f  rmier  —  the  kiutsli.uiler  or  ceil 
l  hrother— in  the  type  of  facility  bekt 
I  suited  to  him.  There  are  21  prisons, 
\  few  ol  tliem  with  maximum  security 
I  l.'icililies.  Efforts  die  made  to  incar¬ 
cerate  a  man  not  where  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  hut.  near  his  home,  so  he  ran 
lie  close  to  his  family— and  the  com¬ 
munity  he  will  one  day  rejoin. 

Being  a  prison  guard  has  the  uta- 

ifus  of  an  official  and,  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  the  job  has  a  security  maily 
persons  seek.  There  is  little  danger 
from  prisoners:  controls  are  too 
strict,  the  inmates  too  respectful kif 
authority.  Among  the  privileges 
they  can  lose  for  a  serious  infec¬ 
tion:  the  right  to  have  an  aquarium 
—and  ?.  whittling  knife. 

CANADA 

The  widespread  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  state  prison  systems  of 
the  United  States  don't  exist  in  Jlie 
provinces  of  Canada.  The  reason:  all 
persons  convicted  of  a  sentence  of 
more  than  two  years  go  to  a  nation¬ 
ally  run  institution. 

And  within  this  fcde.al  framework 


FRANCE 

The  prisoner  who  goes  to  a  French 
penitentiary  will  find: 

Short  terms.  The  average:  three  to 
four  years. 

No  attempt  at  rehabilitation.  No 
one  tries  to  change  him. 

No  reforms.  The  last  French  nri- 
■on  reform:  closing  Devil's  Island  in 
1953.  , 

No  riots.  Businesslike  guards  hold 
a  tight  Ud  on  prisons.  Police  let  two 
escapees  kill  a  nurse  and  a  guard  In 
Clairvaux  last  week  rather  than  ne¬ 
gotiate  demands;  the  men  were  re¬ 
captured. 

And,  chances  are.  the  average 
French  prisoner  won  t  return.  Reci- 
dhism  Is  relatively  rare  In  France. 


It.  may  have  aomething  to  do  with 
prison  conditiona  generously  de¬ 
scribed  as  spartan. 

Provincial  prisons  are  often  one 
lime  monasteries  or  convents. 
Plumbing  is  a  pot  made  available 
twice  a  day;  prisoners  must  learn 
precise  control  of  bodily  functions. 
Exercise  yards  are  pie -slice  niches 


changes  are  being  studied— changes 
which  htay  affect  the  lives  of  the 
more  than  7,000  inmates  in  Canada’s 

32  prisons. 

Eight  of  them  are  maximum  se¬ 
nility  prisons.  The  largest  contains 
500  men,  the  smallest  T 

"We  believe  that  the  150-inmate 
prison  is  the  ideal,"  said  Paul  A.  Fa- 
guy,  Canada's  commissioner  of  pe- 


big  enough  for  only  a  score  of  pri-  nitentiaries. 
soners  at  a  time.  *thera  is  ijo  work  to  Canadian  prisoners  already  live 
do.  f  unto-  conditions  better  than  nearly 

"Prisons,"  according  to  the  Frepch  )  all  Cf  the  Americana  who  got  into 
penology,  "are  planes  pf  ihcarcera-  )  trouble  ftp  the  south  aide  of  the  b<?r- 
tion,  not  rehabilitation."  I  der. 

Political  Jtri«mprs  are  separated  1  Prisoners  can  sit  with  their  visi- 
from  others,  under  ttiaxintiun  secur-  j  tors,  touch  each  other,  kiss.  There  is 
ity  control,  angi  usually,  sdpiewhafc  I  afwrdumtMy  in  the  visiting  room, 
better  llvjng  conditions,  Algerians,  v  but  he  isn't  supposed  to  monitor 
the  largest  majority  within  the  pert-  e&vifpaCtiitJi. 
al  system,  are  kept  strictly  gegregat- 

QMWUrv 


Rehabilitation  Is  required.  Every¬ 
one  works. 


A  Weat  Berman  lentenced  to  pri¬ 
son  eoun  leatna  tbit  running  pri¬ 
sons,  IlM  «Q  JBinjr  Germanic  endea¬ 
vors,  Is  a  highly  regulated  science. 

The  individual  states  (laenders) 
have  their  ewn  jrlsans,  but  the  pen¬ 
al  code  is  fadtnl.  The  accent  is  on 
reform.  The  prison  population  is 
dropping.  Prisons  are  not  crowded. 


I  war* 


oh  in  the  prisons  of  tlm 
differences  are  there, 
*  similKitter.  Are  there 
dt  learned?  Could  tlie 


Sto  »*  learned?  Could  tlie 
Stitps  successfully  adopt  the 
in  system  of  *11  federal  pu- 
Kms,  ior  instance? 

Foreign  wardens  are  wary  of  of¬ 
fering  advice  to  U.S.  officials.  Evei.y 
warden,  they  know,  is  a  prisoner, 
too— prisoner  of  his  own  system. 

And  who  knows  which  system  is 

1  - 
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SWEDES'  LIBERAL  SYSTEM 


Prison  'Like  a  Hotel 
Compared  to  States' 

BY  JOE  AUCX  MORRIS  JR.  1 

THMt  tMM  Wrttor 


STOCKHOLM  —  "This 
place  it  like  a  Ijotel  com¬ 
pared  to  the  state*,"  said 
Fernando  Sanchez,  a  20- 
yfea^-old  Marine  Corps  de¬ 
serter  from  San  Francisco, 

He  was  talking  about 
Oesteraker,  Sweden's 
most  modern  prison,  about 
30  miles  from  Stockholm. 

Sanchez,  a  paunchy, 
friendly  type  serving  time 
for  larceny,  knows  where¬ 
of  he  speaks:  he  was  in 
Soledad,  he  said. 

"You  get  discrimination 
here  like  everywhere 
against  brown  skins,"  he 
says. 

"But  we  have  more  free¬ 
dom.  1  got  my  own  cell 
The  guards  are  friendly. 
You  don't  have  to  kill 
yourself  working  just  to 
get .  ‘3aret  money." 

Oesteraker  symbolize* 
Sweden's  approach  to  pen¬ 
ology— that  prisons  am 
places  for  rehabilitation, 
net  punishment.  Being 
lacked  in  is  punishment 
enough,  the  Swedes  say. 

Thus  16  of  the  country’s 


21  institutions  (they  don't 
like  to  call  them  prisons) 
are  open.  Oesteraker  is 
one  of  five  closed,  and  is 
maximum  security. 

Its  21-foot  concrete  walls 
which  curve  in  at  the  top 
are  supposed  to  be  escape 
proof.  But  they  aren't  very 
closely  watched.  A  prison¬ 
er  escaped  In  broad  day¬ 
light  recently  using  a  lad¬ 
der  dropped  over  by  ac¬ 
complices  from  outside. 

But  most  prisoners  fail 
to  aee  any  reason  for  such 
impressive  efforts  to  fcet 
out.  "Why  escape?"  asked 
inmate  Anders  B.  Ander- 
sor. 

"If  I  wanted  to  leave  I 
just  have  to  wait  until  my 
next  furlough,”  he  said.  In 
fact.  9f«  of  those  on  fur¬ 
lough  last  year  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  on  time,  if  at  all. 

Furloughs  are  part  of 
the  Swedish  way  of  prison 
life,  as  are  conjugal  visits 
to  prisons  where  the  in¬ 
mates  and  their  wives  (or 
girlfriends)  enjoy  privacy 
for  a  few  hours  twice  a 
month. 


|  The  point  in  all  this 
[js  not  to  isolate  the  prison- 
i  er  as  an  antisocial  misfit 
1  but  rather  to  maintain  his 
contacts  with  life  outside, 

*  life  to  which  he  must 
I  eventually  return. 

This  thinking  is  increa¬ 
singly  applied  as  a  man 
readies  the  end  of  his  sen¬ 
tence.  Added  to  it  is  group 
therapy  in  which  prison¬ 
ers  discuss  their  problems 
and  fears  of  the  outside, 
and  visit  with  ex-convicts 
who  have  made  the  trans¬ 
formation. 

In  Sweden,  prisoners 
also  have  uncensored  mail 
privileger 

Such  are  Lire  dramatic 
developments  at  Oesterak¬ 
er.  But  prison  remains  pri¬ 
son,  no  matter  how  en¬ 
lightened  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Last  year  prisoners  went 
on  hunger  strike  to  win 
new  privileges,  including 
the  right  to  organize. 

They  were  joined  in 
sympathy  by  other  pri¬ 
sons.  In  the  end,  they  won 
the  right  to  free  elections 
«to  send  their  own  repre¬ 
ss  tatives  to  consultative 
councils  in  every  prison- 
councils  which  are  half¬ 
prisoner,  half  officialdom. 
'  "What  happened  here 
was  unique  in  prison  his¬ 
tory,”  said  Bo  Martinsson, 
director  general  of  prisons. 

Another  result  was  the 

("storforum,"  a  monthly 
meeting  where  prisoner* 
snd  staff  get  together  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  discuss 
problems  and  grievances. 
One  took  place  last  week 
In  the  modem  prison  thea¬ 
ter. 

't  was  run  by  sn  intel¬ 
lectual  prisoner  with  a 
Pancho  Villa  moustache. 
He  sat  at  a  table  in  the 
middle,  and  the  others 
pulled  their  chairs  into  a 
circle  about  him. 

The  staff  did  not  bunch 
together,  for  instance,  but 
spread  out  among  the  pri¬ 
soners. 

The  first  theme  was  an¬ 
other  innovation:  one  free 
afternoon  per  month  (pri¬ 
soners  who  can  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  work  42  hours  per 
week).  The  question  was 
what  to  do  with  it. 

"We  should  have 
dances,"  suggested  a  pri¬ 
soner. 

"We'll  look  into  it," 
said  the  warden. 

The  idea  is  not  new: 


dances  have  been  held  in; 
other  prisons. 

Someone  else  wanted  a 
bridge  tournament. 

Then  they  turned  to 
practical  complaints. 

One  was  toilet  doors. 
Prisoners  complained 
about  the  lack  of  privacy 
if  they  couldn't  lock  the 
doors.  The  warden  said 
this  was  :i  possibility. 

There  was  heated  ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  prisoners 
about  a  newly  introduced 
exponent,  a  behavioral 
rating  system  based  on 
points.  They  didn't  like  it 
and  it  was  clear  the  prlaon 
officials  were  not  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  idea,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  high- 

?er  authority. 

"The  gulf  between  the 
guards  and  the  prisoners 
u  disappearing  here,"  said 
Catholic  Chaplain  Jan 
Schmidt. 

The  size  problem  in  the 
United  States  staggers  pri¬ 
son  officials  here,  where 
the  largest  institution  has 
4:10  inmates. 

Sweden's  approach  also 
extend*  to  severe  sen¬ 
tences,  called  internment 
here.  This  category  of  pri¬ 
soners  gets  a  specified 
minimum,  not  maximum 
sentence. 

If  they  behave  well  and 
■  how  encouraging  pro- 
gress  in  their  social  read¬ 
justment,  they  can  get  out 
on  parole  after  perhaps 
serving  two-thirds  of  their 
minimum  sentence. 
t  Recidivists  can  be  kept 
\  In  longer,  though  they  can 
I  appeal  to  higher  authori¬ 
ties. 
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60%  AXE  REPEATERS 


200,000  Doing  Time 

in  American  Prisons 

Stdwiw  ft  TteTlMt  Mats  Staff  Wr*r 

WASHINGTON’  —  Two .  the  wall*  and  work  at  civi- 


!  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
1  can  men  and  women  are  in 
I  prison  today. 

fhaVs  down  from  213,* 
000  in  1960. 

IBut  1.5  million  persons 
will  spend  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  one  of  the 
nation's  40C  prisons  and  4,- 
000  jails. 

Prisons  cost  the  nation 
$12  billion  a  year  to  oper¬ 
ate  One  leading  penolo¬ 
gist  estimates  it  would 
take  another  $15  billion 
merely  to  replace  inade¬ 
quate  facilities. 

;  Crime  Setts  Bise 

The  decline  in.  priaon 
population,  in  11  years  is 
nn  symbol  of  increasing 
regard  for  the  law.  Crime 
rates  are  up.  But  faced 
with  the  brutalizing  condi¬ 
tions  of  incarceration  it¬ 
self,  judges  across  the  na¬ 
tion  are  less  eager  to  com¬ 
mit  persons  for  relatively 
,  minor  crimes. 

One  result? 

Men  and  women  behind 
bars  today  are  those  con¬ 
victed  of  the  more  serious 
crimes:  murder,  rape, 
armed  robbery. 

tn  years  gone  by,  many 
prisoners  were  serving 
time  for  relatively  minor 
crimes. 

They  were  a  stabilizing 
Influence,  prison  officials 
/eg),  on  the  overall  prison 
population.  N  o  w,  the 
hairdcore  dominates. 

IOnce  a  man  goes  behind 
bajrs,  serves  time,  comes 
ou(t,  the  chances  run  60  to 
7<K»  that  he'll  be  back. 
Tnit’s  the  recidivism  (re¬ 
peater)  rale.  By  contrast, 
itlruna  about  2%  for  per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  crimes 
hut  put  on  probation  in- 
stpau  of  in  pi^n. 

Twenty  s  t  ate s  have 
work .  release  progra  ms, 
.whereby  convicts  lea* e 


lian  jobs.  But  both  states 
and  the  federal  priaon  sya- 
tem-r-with  21,200  inmates 
*  hsvc  bean  reluctant  to 
use  it  too  mush.  Only  500 
federal  prisoners  are  tak- 


The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  "lO-year-plan" 
to  improve  its  operations. 

The  percentage,  of  pri¬ 
soners  who  are  members 
of  racial  minorities  is 
much  larger  than  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  minorities 
in  society.  The  federal  sys¬ 
tem  reported  27.69*  of  its 
prisoners  are  black. 
Blacks  account  for  129*  of 
the  total  U.S.  population. 

A  total  of  479  prisoners 
sit  on  death  rows  of  the  41 
states  which  still  have  ca- 
Dital  punishment. 
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TO  ACCOMPANY  LEARNING  MODULE  XII  -  BEHAVIORAL  STRATEGIES  ’.'ITH  MILITARY  PRISONERS 


Training  Case  -  USMC/QNR  Project 


Case  #1  James  Oldfield  Offense:  Burglary 

Sentence  Date  6/15/70 


Subject  Is  *  21  year  old  male  convicted  by  plea  of  guilty  of  burglary 
of  a  post  dwelling.  Subject  was  apprehended  by  military  police  who  were 
called  by  a  neighbor  as  he  exited  from  an  apartment  carrying  a  radio, 
television  set,  and  several  pieces  of  jewelry.  Subject  admits  his 
guilt,  stating  that  he  needed  funds  to  support  a  habit  of  narcotic 
(herein)  addiction  estimated  at  $15  per  day.  He  asserts  he  has  been 
using  heroin  for  about  9  months. 

Five  (5)  prior  offenses  have  been  recorded  since  age  16  when  the 
subject  was  arrested  for  burglary  (dismissed) .  At  age  17  he  was  placed 
on  probation  for  petit  larceny  which  was  terminated  when  he  received  a 
60  day  jail  sentence  for  another  petit  larceny  (shoplifting).  During 
his  16th  year  he  was  arrested  for  loitering  (dismissed) .  At  19  he  was 
sentenced  to  3  months  county  jail  for  burglary  (similar  to  the  instant 
offense).  He  enlisted  shortly  afterward,  and  his  military  career  has 
been  uneventful  up  to  the  present  incarceration. 

Subject  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Maine  (dob  12/14/49),  the  only  child 
of  Richard  and  Marion  Oldfield.  His  parents  were  divorced  soon  after 
his  birth  (1950);  his  father  remarried;  his  mother  did  not.  Subject 
was  raised  by  his  mother  and  grandmother  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  His 
attendance  at  school  was  irregular  and  he  had  a  very  poor  academic  and 
behavioral  record,  alledgedly  associating  with  undesirables.  School 
records  indicate  his  mother  appeared  interested  but  overprotect ive 
and  unable  to  control  her  son's  behavior.  Subject  has  had  no  contact 
with  his  father  since  early  childhood.  He  left  school  at  age  15  and 
was  referred  to  Children's  Court  for  truancy,  but  the  case  was  closed 
when  he  turned  16  years  of  age.  Subject  admits  to  using  narcotics 
(heroin)  for  nine  months  and  mainlining  for  4  Months.  He  states  he 
occassionally  used  marijuana  and  glue  previously.  He  denies  alcohol 
usage.  Subject  did  not  enter  any  rehabilitation  program  prior  to 
Incarceration  but  states  he  tried  to  kick  the  habit  several  times  on 
his  own.  Subject  indicates  he  has  held  numerous  jobs  of  short  duration 
(unverified)  as  stock  clerk  and  gasoline  station  attendant. 

Institutional  records  Indicate  no  disciplinary  infractions;  the 
subject  is  assigned  to  the  mess  hall  as  a  cook's  helper.  He  has  partici¬ 
pated  In  the. educational  program  (High  School  Equivalency)  and  has  to 
date  received  satisfactory  marks.  For  recreation  he  plays  cards  or 
basketball.  He  is  in  good  physical  health  —  psychological  reports 
indicate  IQ  110  (average).  The  subject  is  willing  to  participate  in 
the  group  drug  counseling  program.  He  corresponds  regularly  with  his 
mother. 

Question's  for  consideration:  A ^ 

It  there  enough  Information  in  this  case  to  make  a  proper  correctional 
plan?  If  not,  what  new  information  i.*  needed? 

Describe  correctional  handling  from  the  viewpoint  of  restraint,  reform, 

rehabilitation  and  reintegration  models.  _ 

- - -  , _ 


Training  Case  -  USMC/ONR  Project 
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Case  C2  John  Parsons  Offense:  Robbery 

Sentence  Date  6/12/70 


Case  Involves  a  20  year  old  male  convicted  by  plea  for  robbery 
concerning  the  knifepoint  robbery  of  a  postiaundramat  operator.  Sub¬ 
ject  was  apprehended  by  a  passing  patrol  car.  The  victim  was  slightly 
bruised  when  he  attempted  to  resist  the  holdup  and  subject  is  alleged 
to  have  threatened  the  arresting  officer  with  a  6-inch  knife.  The 
inmate  states  that  he  was  broke  and  needed  funds.  He  expresses  little 
remorse,  but  states  that  If  base  paroled,  he  will  not  get  into  further 
trouble.  He  denies  intending  to  hurt  anyone. 

One  prior  offense  is  indicated.  In  April,  1969,  at  age  18,  the  subject 
was  arrested  for  assault  involving  a  tavern  brawl.  Charges  were  later 
dismissed  when  the  complainant  failed  to  appefr. 

John  0.  Parsons  is  the  second  son  born  to  David  and  Virginia  Parsons. 

He  was  reared  primarily  by  his  mother,  his  father  having  deserted  the 
family  shortly  before  his  birth.  His  older  brother  died  of  pneumonia 
at  age  4.  The  subject  spent  several  years  of  his  childhood  with  a 
maternal  aur.t  (since  deceased)  as  his  mother  on  several  occasions  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  state  hospitals.  He  did  poorly  in  school  and  dropped 
out  at  age  16  while  in  the  9th  grade.  He  has  continued  to  reside  with 
his  mother,  who  works  part-time  as  a  housekeeper  and  receives  supple¬ 
mental  welfare  assistance.  Subject’s  longest  period  of  employment  was 
14  months  as  a  carpenter's  assistant.  He  was  terminated  due  to  lack  of 
work  3  months  prior  to  the  instant  offense.  No  narcotic  history  is 
indicated.  The  inmate  admits  to  drinking  to  excess  frequently  since  he 
lost  his  job;  however,  there  are  indications  of  prior  excessive  alcohol 
usage. 

Institution  reports  one  minor  disciplinary  infraction  for  swearing  at 
a  correction  officer  (reprimand).  The  subject  is  assigned  to  the  car¬ 
pentry  shop  as  a  helper.  He  has  a  good  work  report,  but  is  considered 
moody  at  times  by  his  work  supervisor.  He  has  not  participated  in  the 
educational  program.  Psychological  testing  Indicates  IQ  105  (average); 
psychiatrists  indicates  passive-agressive  personality  with  possible 
excessive  alcohol  usage.  Subject  corresponds  regularly  with  his  mother. 

Question's  for  consideration: 

Is  there  enough  information  in  this  case  to  make  a  proper  correctional 
plcn?  If  not,  what  new  information  is  needed? 

Describe  correctional  handling  from  the  viewpoint  of  restraint,  reform, 
rehabilitation  and  reintegration  models. 
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Training  Case  -  USMC/QNR  Project 

Case  #3  William  Burnette  Offense:  Robbery 

Sentence  Date  7/5/70 


Case  involves  an  18  year  old  inmate  convicted  by  plea  of  robbery 
(mugging).  On  3/14/70  at  about  9:30  p.m. ,  the  subject  assaulted  and 
robbed  Major  Satnuel  Marr,  age  58,  at  the  entrance  to  his  quarters. 

The  victim  was  beaten  about  the  face  and  shoulders  and  required  hospial 
treatment.  Subject  admits  his  quilt  but  appears  more  concerned  with 
having  been  caught  than  remorse  at  having  committed  the  offense. 

Subject  has  4  prior  arrests  plus  2  commitments  to  juvenile  training 
schools.  At  age  14,  the  subject  was  committed  to  State  Youth  House  for 
burglary  and  truancy;  paroled  after  six  months,  he  was  almost  immediately 
arrested  for  assault  on  a  police  officer;  recommitted  to  the  State  Train¬ 
ing  School;  he  was  released  at  age  16.  During  that  year  (1968)  he  was 
twice  arrested  for  burglary  (both  dismissed) ,  once  for  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  (15  days  County  Jail)  and  once  for  suspicion  of  robbery  (mugging) 
which  was  dismissed. 

Subject  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  on  2/7/53,  the  second  child 
(o.w.)  of  George  Stahl  and  Helen  Burnette.  Subject  attended  the  local 
schools  until  age  14  when  he  was  placed  at  a  State  Training  School. 
Juvenile  probation  records  describe  his  parents  as  persons  with  alcohol 
problems  and  marginal  work  records.  Probation  material  indicates  that 
he  had  a  poor  academic  record  and  was  left  back  twice  but  was  not 
considered  a  disciplinary  problem.  His  work  record  consists  of  3 
unverified  jobs  of  short  duration  as  a  trucker's  helper,  dishwasher, 
and  laborer.  He  indicates  he  has  not  seen  his  parents  since  age  16. 

No  history  of  drugs  or  excessive  alcohol  usage  is  indicated. 

Subject  has  an  institutional  history  of  conformity.  No  disciplinary 
reports  have  been  received;  he  has  attended  several  high  school  courses 
receiving  passing  marks.  He  attends  church  occasionally.  Assigned 
as  a  runner,  he  has  a  satisfactory  work  report.  Psychological  testing 
indicates  IQ  92  (dull  normal).  The  subject  has  no  correspondence  or 
visits . 

Question's  for  consideration: 

Is  there  enough  Information  in  this  case  to  make  a  proper  correctional 
plan?  If  not,  what  new  information  is  needed? 

Describe  correctional  handli  lg  from  the  viewpoint  of  restraint, 
reform,  rehabilitation  and  reintegration  models. 
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Humanizing  the  U.S.  Military 


IT  was  not  exactly  an  intimate  rap  ses¬ 
sion,  as  nearly  600  seamen,  subma¬ 
riners  and  officers  jammed  a  base  the¬ 
ater  at  Pearl  Harbor  last  week.  But  the 
pert  wave  spoke  up  boldly  on  behalf 
of  two  of  her  service  friends  with  an  un¬ 
usual  problem:  “She  works  a  day  shift 
while  her  husband  is  on  the  night  shift 
Can’t  something  be  done?"  The  officer 
directed  her  to  leave  their  names,  and 
since  that  officer  was  none  other  than 
Admiral  Elmo  ("Bud")  Zumwalt.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
uniformed  boss,  the  pair  will  soon  be 
on  more  compatible  assignments. 

Similar  scenes  could  be  observed  else¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  armed  services: 

►  At  Fort  Benning,  Ga„  it  was  0600 
— reveille  hour — but  no  bugle  sounded. 
So  SP/4C  Terry  Reed  dozed  blissfully 
until  7  a.m.  Reveille  has  gone  out  of 
style  at  Fort  Benning;  all  a  soldier  need 
do  is  get  to  his  first  duty  post  on  time. 

►  Wearing  dungarees  and  a  flag-striped 
crash  helmet,  a  sailor  reported  for  his 
day's  duties  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion,  S.C.,  by  gunning  his  motorcycle 
up  to  the  main  gate. 

►  On  the  aircraft  carrier  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Fer¬ 
dinand  B.  Koch  conducted  an  electronic 
forum  via  the  ship’s  closed-circuit  TV, 
answering  questions  phoned  to  him  from 
sailois  below  decks. 

Those  episodes  are  all  part  of  a  rad¬ 
ical  drive  now  under  way  in  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  to  humanize  military  life. 
It  was  launched  most  effectively  by  the 
Navy,  whose  ships'  horns  still  bark, 
“Now  hear  this1  Now  hear  this!"  but 
whose  officers  more  and  more  seem  to 
be  saying  to  men  of  all  ranks:  “We 
hear  you1  We  hear  you!"  The  move¬ 
ment  was  given  further  impetus  last 
week  by  new  directives  from  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  that  seek  to  make  life  in 
the  service  more  bearable  and  attractive. 
It  aims  to  meet  at  least  in  part  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  brighter,  more  restive  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  Americans  who  reject 


the  artificiality  of  make-work  chores 
and  spit-and-polish  regimen,  who  want 
to  know  the  why  of  orders  and  the 
wherefore  of  authority.  Each  officer  has 
his  own  definition  of  the  new  mood, 
and  not  all  approve  of  the  change.  For 
one  who  does,  Major  General  Bernard 
W.  Rogers,  commander  of  the  Army’s 
4th  Infantry  Division,  it  is  simply  to 
make  everyone  in  his  service  “give  a 
damn  for  the  soldier." 

A  Matter  of  Survival 

The  reform  of  military  life  is  not  a  lux¬ 
ury  or  even  merely  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  mirroring  the  changes  in  the 
rest  of  U.S.  society.  It  is  a  necessity. 
Largely  because  of  the  Viet  Nam  War, 
the  prestige  of  the  military  is  plum¬ 
meting.  Many  servicemen,  including  ca¬ 
dets  and  midshipmen  from  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  try  to  hide  their  mil¬ 
itary  connections  when  on  leave  among 
their  peers.  There  is  even  a  wig  market 
in  Annapolis  where  middies  can  ac¬ 
quire  hirsute  camouflage.  Re-eniistment 
rates  have  dropped  to  their  lowest  lev¬ 
els  since  1955.  Barely  31%  of  ser¬ 
vicemen  of  all  ranks  and  branches  now 
volunteer  for  a  second  term. 

The  mounting  antimilitarism  in  the 
U.S.  threatens  even  the  extens’on  of 
the  draft,  which  Congress  must  debate 
next  year.  Top  Pentagon  officials  ex¬ 
pect  the  vote  to  be  extremely  close. 
Until  they  have  time  to  effect  all  the  re¬ 
forms  that  might  make  service  more  ap¬ 
pealing,  they  consider  Selective  Service 
the  only  weapon  they  have  to  maintain 
adequate  manpower.  Declares  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird:  "Manpower 
is  the  most  serious  problem  that  we 
have  We  are  going  to  concentrate  on 
people  They’re  going  to  be  No,  1 

President  Nixon  is  fully  aware  of 
the  prohlcm,  and  to  dramatize  his  con¬ 
cern.  he  personally  presided  last  week 
over  the  re-enlistment  ceremonies  for 
five  men  of  all  services  who  had  3igned 
for  another  term.  He  fe-emnhasjzcd  his 


conviction  that  the  long-term  solution 
to  the  manpower  dilemma  is  to  make 
military  life  so  appealing  that  an  all-vol¬ 
unteer  service  becomes  feasible.  Opti¬ 
mistically,  he  has  set  1973  as  the  target 
date  for  ending  the  draft,  except  as  a 
stand-by  mechanism  to  meet  new  emer¬ 
gencies.  There  are  grave  doubts  among 
many  military  commanders  that  the 
draft  can  be  ended  that  soon.  But  the 
possibility  makes  the  revitalization  of 
service  life  that  much  more  important. 

The  challenge  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  three  major  services  in  a  new  kind 
of  rivalry  in  which  each  seems  to  be  striv¬ 
ing  to  show  that  it  is  the  most  fun — or 
at  least  the  most  concerned,  fair  and 
compassionate. 

At  the  moment,  the  Navy  is  ahead. 
This  is  largely  due  to  its  new  (and  young¬ 
est  ever)  C.N.O.  Bud  Zumwalt,  50,  has 
thrown  his  energy  into  what  he  calls 
"people  programs"  throughout  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Insisting  that  his  men  rate  far  high¬ 
er  than  hardware,  he  even  made  a  pri¬ 
vate  deal  with  the  Pentagon  to  take 
$20  million-^-enough  to  keep  four  or 
five  destroyers  functioning  for  a  year 
—out  of  his  budget  if  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  would  match  it  and  use  the 
combined  $40  million  to  build  new  hous¬ 
ing  units  for  Navy  families.  An  ad¬ 
miral  who  would  ratVr  give  his  men 
new  homes  than  sustain  some  ships  is 
a  novelty  in  the  Navy. 

Already  tagged  throughout  the  service 
as  ‘The  Big  Z,”  Zumwalt  is  carrying 
out  his  revolution  through  "Z-grams.” 
These  are  orders  in  crisp,  unstilted  lan¬ 
guage  that  show  his  determination  to 
scuttle  those  customs  and  traditions  that 
no  longer  seem  to  have  a  point — if  in¬ 
deed  they  ever  did.  There  have  been 
65  surh  orders  so  far.  received  vari¬ 
ously  and  eagerly  at  sea  and  ashore  ns 
“Zulu-grant.s"  or  "Zumie-grums"  or  just 
"Zoomies.”  In  a  service  more  encruated 
with  class  protocol  than  most,  they  have 
especially  endeared  Zumwalt  to  enlisted 
men.  Zumwalt,  declares  a  chief  on  the 
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destroyer  D.S.S.  Halsey,  it  “the  tint 
C.N.O.  who  luu  ever  rattled  thU  bird 
cage  down  to  the  level  where  I  can 
feel  it.** 

Typical  of  ZumwaU’t  approach  but 
carrying  more  zing  than  moat  wat  Z- 
gram  No.  57,  issued  last  month.  It  said 
bluntly  that  “Mickey  Mouse'*  and 
“chicken  tegs”  (for  regulations),  which 
he  labeled  “demeaning  or  abrasive," 
mutt  go.  It  orders  Navy  commanders 
to  keep  abreast  of  “changing  fashions, “ 
and  Zumwalt  explained  separately  that 
“neatly  trimmed”  beards  and  “neatly  ta¬ 
pered"  hair  up  to  three  inches  long 
must  be  allowed.  The  new  order  threw 
out  the  nagging  rule  that  men  who  live 
off  base  or  off  ship  must  change  from 
work  to  drsss  uniforms  for  the  short 
trip  to  and  from  their  quarters;  they 
can  now  travel  in  dungarees.  Motor¬ 
cycles  must  be  slaved  at  all  naval  sta¬ 
tions,  and  a  eye'  cannot  be  harassed 
about  the  color  oi  «is  helmet.  Nor  should 
men  be  forced  to  hastily  paint  the  rust 
spots  on  a  ship  just  because  a  senior  of¬ 
ficer — even  Zumwalt  himself — is  mak¬ 
ing  a  visit. 

Beer  in  the  Barracks 

Earlier  Z-grams  had  knocked  out  re¬ 
strictions  against  men  wearing  civilian 
clothes  on  a  base  when  off  duty,  opened 
a  pilot  program  to  allow  first-class  pet¬ 
ty  officers  to  carry  any  kind  of  clothe* 
they  wish  aboard  certain  (hips  and  to 
wear  them  when  on  liberty.  The  rule  re¬ 
quiring  dress  uniforms  when  c  ship  ar¬ 
rives  In  port  (when  greasy  gear  and 
dirty  lines  must  be  handled)  wat  elim¬ 
inated.  At  least  half  the  crew  of  a  re¬ 
turning  ship  trust  be  granted  30  days’ 
leave,  and  even  when  at  sea,  at  least 
5 %  of  a  ship's  crew  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  ashore  on  leave. 

Convinced  that  many  men  fail  to  re- 
eniist  primarily  because  their  wives  are 
unhappy,  Zumwalt  ordered  all  shore- 
base  commanders  to  set  up  channels 
for  hearing  complaints  not  only  from 
the  men  but  from  their  spouses.  Zum¬ 
walt  also  slid  make-work  projects  must 
cease,  Saturday  duty  must  be  minimized 
and  those  irksome  barracks  and  per¬ 
sonnel  inspections,  if  held  at  ail,  should 
not  interfere  with  weekend  liberty.  Beer 
may  be  dispensed  in  barracks,  and  li¬ 
quor  can  be  kept  in  those  barracks  that 
are  divided  into  rooms.  Optimistically, 
he  se*  15  minutes  as  the  maximum 
time  any  sailor  should  be  ordered  to 
wuit  in  line  for  anything. 

local  commanders  are  free  to  apply 
the  Z-grams  in  their  own  fashion,  and 
wherever  the  Navy  writ  runs,  the  fresh 
breezes  of  innovation  and  experimen¬ 
tation  in  listening,  in  correcting,  in  treat¬ 
ing  sailors  like  adults,  are  blowing. 

The  telephone  rang  at  tho  desk  of  Cap¬ 
tain  A.W.  (“Hap”)  Chandler  Jr.,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Miramar  Nave!  Air  Sta¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego.  “Hey.  Hap,  what 
are  you  doing  about  flight  jackets  down 
there?”  asked  the  skipper  of  another 
Navy  facility.  “You  letting  them  wear 
them  around  the  baser  Replied  Chan¬ 
dler:  “Sara.  I’ve  got  to,  since  I  do  it  my- 
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self.”  A  former  colleague  of  Zumwalt's 
in  Saigon,  Chandler  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  freer  atmosphere  under  The 
Big  Z  that  he  tries  to  keep  a  step 
ahead.  Hs  relaxed  the  rules  on  hair 
and  beards  before  any  Z-gram  men¬ 
tioned  them,  wears  his  own  hair  in  a 
long  wavy  pompadour  with  modest  side- 
bums.  Moreover,  he  is  sending  his  base 
barbers  to  hair-styling  school  so  his  air¬ 
men  can  get  something  better  in  their 
$1  cuts  than  sheer  sidewalls.  “We're  put¬ 
ting  in  female  shsmpooists  too,”  says 
Chandler.  “You  might  think  we're  go¬ 
ing  n  little  gay  around  here." 

Chandler  also  opened  a  “Captain's 
Hotline”  through  which  any  sailor  can 
dial  C- A-F-T  (2-2-7-8)  at  any  hour  to  .*- 
cord  a  beef.  Chandler  answers  each 
one  in  the  base  newspaper.  The  line 
has  averaged  80  calls  a  week,  ranging 
from  complaints  about  cockroaches  In 
the  barracks  to  poorly  cooked  ham¬ 
burgers  at  mess.  When  one  caller  sug¬ 
gested  that  men  be  able  to  check  in 
from  leave  by  telephone,  Chandler's  an¬ 
swer  was  one  word:  “Approved."  The 
line  has  worked  so  well  that  Chandler 
talked  his  wife  Marjorie  Into  answering 
calls  from  women  on  a  line  reached  by 
dialing  A-H-O-Y. 

Chandler,  who  wears  a  Spiro  Agnew 
watch,  does  not  think  he  is  unduly  cod¬ 
dling  his  men:  “The  guys  today  are  a 
lot  more  sophisticated  than  when  I  came 
in  to  the  Navy.  These  old  farts,  the  ad¬ 
mirals.  just  don’t  see  this.  The  old  way 
of  doing  things  not  only  perpetuated  bu¬ 
reaucracy  but  also  mediocrity.  That  old 
saying,  'If  it  moves,  salute  it;  if  it  stands 
still,  paint  it,*  has  got  to  go." 

Wooing  Wives  in  tha  Float 

As  the  Z-grams  generate  waves 
throughout  the  Navy,  the  main  impact 
among  the  some  40  ships  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  to 
push  all  commanders  into  a  new  con¬ 
cern  for  the  dependents  of  their  sea¬ 
going  officers  and  men.  When  the  U.S.S. 
Springfield  recently  put  into  Msita,  more 
than  20  petty  officers’  wives  from  the 
ship's  home  port  of  Gaeta  awaited  the 
ship's  arrival,  because  for  the  first  time 
their  husbands  were  permitted  to  spend 
nights  ashore  at  a  transient  stop.  Some 
450  men  from  the  carrier  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  are  flying  home  for  Christmas 
thanks  to  the  new  regulations. 

The  concern  also  shows  up  in  the 
nsw  dialogue  that  has  developed  among 
*k:n^crs,  the  men  they  command  and 
Navy  wives.  Aboard  the  Springfield, 
Fleet  Commander  Vice  Admiral  Isaac 
Kidd  holds  forth  in  ombudsmen  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  same  polished  table  where 
he  and  hi*  senior  commanders  conferred 
in  September  with  President  Nixon.  At 
a  recent  session,  one  wife  complained 
that  U.S.  naval  families  based  in  Italy 
knew  too  littl*  Italian.  Kidd  ordered  a 
three-month  trial  of  voluntary  lessons. 
On  another  complaint,  Kidd  said  he 
would  order  Navy  doctors  and  dentists 
in  Naples  to  visit  Gavta  more  regularly 
to  treat  dependents'  ills. 

The  same  kind  of  chatter,  ranging 


from  the  highly  practical  to  the  merely 
cathartic,  is  occurring  regularly  at  State¬ 
side  naval  bases.  At  South  Carolina's 
Charleston  Naval  Station,  Captain  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Flynn  Jr.  guides  such  meetings 
sympathetically  but  briskly.  "My  group 
doesn’t  like  the  way  Playboy  is  dis¬ 
played  at  the  base  exchange,”  com¬ 
plained  Mary  Vaughn  of  the  Marine 
Wives’  Club.  "You  can  see  as  much  in 
a  women's  magazine,”  countered  Flynn. 
"I  bought  three  T  shirts  last  month  at 
the  Navy  Exchange  and  there  were  holes 
in  the  seams  of  the  shoulders.”  groused 
a  submariner's  wife.  “Bring  them  back 
and  we'll  .eturn  them  to  the  suppliet.” 
said  Flynn.  Are  such  nigglings  a  waste 
of  a  captain’s  time?  Navy  Wife  Gwen 
Lanoux  does  not  think  so.  “We  feel 
like  somebody  is  listening.”  she  says. 

Rear  Admiral  Herman  J.  Kotsler, 
commandant  of  the  Sixth  Naval  Dis- 
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fine  thing  those  who  ask  why, 

trict  headquartered  in  Charleston,  has  or¬ 
dered  Scabee  units,  whose  training  often 
consists  of  building  bridges  and  docks 
only  to  knock  them  down  again,  to  un¬ 
dertake  permanent  projects,  fn  line  with 
Z-grams,  he  had  them  build  a  shed  so 
that  men  with  motorcycles  could  park 
their  vehicles,  construct  a  marina,  out¬ 
fit  an  automobile  hobby  shop  and  panel 
the  walls  of  living  quarters. 

Now  the  base  enlisted  men’s  club, 
which  used  to  be  an  edgy  center  of 
booze-  and  boredoin-bred  fri  tion.  is  a 
joyful  and  jumping  place,  /ith  dim 
Sights,  rock  music  and  giris.  Every 
Wednesday  night  is  "soul  night,”  on 
which  some  500  sailors,  80%  of  them 
black,  dance  to  the  music  of  the  Ex¬ 
quisite  Diatonics  and  treat  their  dates 
to  40?  drinks.  Bachelor  officers  don  psy¬ 
chedelic  sports  shirts  and  casual  sweat¬ 
ers  to  meet  local  girls  at  their  own 
club  and  shake  to  such  groups  as  the 
Swingers  or  the  Sounds  of  Time. 

Somewhat  erwufus«of  all  the  excite- 
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ment  Zumwalt’s  Navy  hu  created,  the 
Army  it  marching  double  time  to  catch 
up.  Last  week  General  William  West* 
moreland,  the  Army's  more  restrained 
and  traditional  Chief  of  Staff,  moved 
to  make  life  in  the  Army  a  bit  more 
like  home.  Clarifying  earlier  directives, 
he  ruled  that  unnecessary  troop  for¬ 
mations  are  detrimental  to  morale,  and 
"except  for  special  occasions,”  troops 
need  not  assemble  for  reveille.  To  make 
sure  that  not  many  such  occasions  would 
be  found,  he  ordered  that  any  base  com¬ 
mander  who  calls  for  such  a  formation 
must  show  up  too. 

Westmoreland  also  eliminated  night¬ 
time  bed  checks,  except  in  disciplinary 
cases,  as  well  as  the  need  to  sign  in 
and  out  overnight.  He  abolished  re¬ 
strictions  on  how  far  from  his  camp  a 
soldier  may  travel  when  off  duty  and  or¬ 
dered  that  3.2  beer  may  be  served  rou¬ 
tinely  at  evening  mess  and  that  bar¬ 
racks  may  have  beer-vending  machines. 
Any  officer  or  soldier  who  raises  a  per¬ 
sonnel  question  should  get  an  answer 
from  an  authority  on  his  base  within  24 
hours.  Implicitly  recontizing  that  long¬ 
time  noncommissioned  officers  are  most 
resistant  to  change,  Westmoreland  told 
commanders  to  make  sure  that  their 
NCOS  “stay  ahead  of  changes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  society”  and  act  “in  keeping  with 
the  modern  army  philosophy.” 

Removing  Burr*  at  Carson 

Nowhere  is  that  philosophy  already 
more  evident  than  ai  Fort  Carson,  which 
services  the  25.000  men  of  the  4th  In¬ 
fantry  Division  on  its  vast  post  west  of 
Colorado  Springs.  There,  Major  General 
Rogers  is  urging  all  of  his  subordinates 
to  help  heal  "our  self-inflicted  wounds" 
and  remove  “the  harassing  burrs  under 
the  saddles  of  our  soldiers."  Today's 
youth,  contends  Rogers,  “want  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  decisions;  they  are  curious. 
They  want  to  know  why,  and  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  answers  based  on  faith 
or  ‘because  we’ve  always  done  it  that 
way' — and  I  respect  them  for  it." 

There  are  no  Saturday  morning  in¬ 
spections  at  Carson,  no  reveille  or  re¬ 
treat  formations.  At  the  inscape  Coffee 
House,  black  light  illuminates  slogans 
proclaiming  that  “Life  is  a  Big  Hap¬ 
pening,”  and  a  peace  symbol  adotns  a 


beam.  Here  officers  drop  in  to  rap  with 
the  troops.  “At  coffeehouses  off  base 
they  scream  about  the  Establishment,” 
notes  one  colonel.  “Here  they  can  scream 
at  the  Establishment.”  Five  enlisted 
men's  dubs  serve  up  beer,  whisky  and 
go-go  girls.  In  an  experiment,  the  G.I.s 
have  fashioned  their  quarter*  into  semi¬ 
private  cubicles,  brighte.- :.  ?  them  with 
colorful  rugs,  curtail ;  -  asters  and 

pin-ups. 

Carson  has  shifted  from  what  Col¬ 
onel  David  R.  Hughes,  the  division's 
chief  of  staff,  describes  as  “an  author¬ 
itarian  to  a  participatory  approach — be¬ 
cause  then  a  man  feels  that  he  has  a 
stake  in  what  he  is  doing."  A  19-man 
group  of  enlisted  men  meets  regularly 
with  Rogers  and  has  had  70%  of  its  sug¬ 
gestions  accepted  by  him. 

Does  Rogers'  approach  work?  It  is 
too  early  to  tell,  but  there  are  positive 
signs.  Re-enlistments  have  increased 
45%  at  Carson,  the  retention  rate  of  ju¬ 
nior  officers  has  doubled,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  noncareer  G.I.s  rate  their  own  mo¬ 
rale  as  fair  to  excellent.  AWOLs  have  de¬ 
clined,  and  incidents  requiring  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  provost  marshal  have 
dropped  25%. 

At  North  Carolina's  Fort  Bragg,  Lieut. 
General  John  J.  Tolson  III  commands 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  desire  to  “cut  out  the  crap,”  con¬ 
tending:  “The  soldier  today  is  smarter 
than  25  years  ago.  What  worked  in  the 
Army  then  won't  work  now,  and  the 
older  guys  are  going  to  have  to  accept 
that."  His  men  do  not  train  on  week¬ 
ends,  and  the*  wear  their  hair  longer 
than  at  aim  -ny  other  Army  post. 
“I’ve  obser.  *  ince  World  War  II," 
says  Tolson,  '  that  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  length  of  a  man’s  hair 
and  his  bravery." 

The  most  innovative  idea  at  Bragg  is 
its  enlightened  approach  to  a  particularly 
contemporary  problem  of  the  modem 
army;  drug  addiction.  It  has  been  stan¬ 
dard  practice  in  the  Army  to  simply 
get  rid  of  addicts  by  booting  them  out 
on  a  dishonorable  discharge.  That  shift¬ 
ed  the  problem  to  the  larger  society. 
But  Tolson  decided  that  the  Army  was 
as  prepared  to  help  them  as  anyone 
else.  Any  junkie  can  now  walk  into  spe¬ 
cial  wards  at  Bragg's  medical  facility, 


announce  that  “I'm  booked— help  me," 
and  no  disciplinary  action  is  taken. 

The  emphasis  in  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  on  a  lot  of  rapping  with  psy¬ 
chiatrists  and  fellow  addicts.  As  in  some 
civilian  programs,  methadone  is  used 
to  help  heroin  addicts  through  the  with¬ 
drawal  period  and  satisfy  their  chemical 
needs.  But  the  most  dramatic  technique 
is  the  “shoot-up"  where  the  more  se¬ 
rious  addicts  inject  themselves  or  each 
other  with  a  nausea-producing  liquid. 
The  shooting-up  takes  place  in  a  crash 
pad  of  pulsating  lights,  acid-rock  ste¬ 
reo,  Day-Glo  and  even  antiwar  posters. 
The  patients  first  smoke  joints  that  taste 
like  marijuana  but  are  not,  then  inject 
themselves  with  needles.  After  the  pleas¬ 
ant  rush,  they  vomit  into  plastic  bags 
for  up  to  four  hours.  “It  ain’t  worth  it, 
goddam,  it  ain't  worth  it."  one  pats- 
trooper  repeated  over  and  over  after 
one  recent  injection. 

Time  Off  for  Overtime 

The  Air  Force  takes  a  more  relaxed  at¬ 
titude  toward  all  of  the  talk  about  hu¬ 
manizing  military  life,  claiming,  with 
some  justification,  that  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  officer-pilots,  enlisted  crews 
and  mechanics  hu  long  promoted  an  in¬ 
formal  closeness.  “There's  no  saluting 
in  the  flight  line."  observes  a  mechanic 
at  Randolph  Air  Force  Bask.  Ind»d,*Mt- 
listed  personnel  have  normally  lived  in 
two-  or  three-man  rooms  since  the 
1950s,  and  their  technical  expertise  hu 
earned  them  better  treatment  than  in 
other  services.  Major  General  Frank 
M.  Madsen  Jr.,  commander  of  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  discloses  that  he  has 
three  enlisted  men  who  report  any  ill 
treatment  of  airmen  directly  to  him. 
“Their  identity,"  he  says,  “is  known 
only  to  me.  themselves  and  to  God.” 

Nevertheless,  Lieut.  General  Robert 
J.  Dixon,  the  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel,  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  lost  week  to  jump  on  the  band¬ 
wagon.  At  a  Pentagon  preu  conference 
he  summed  up  some  of  the  new  pol¬ 
icies  being  pushed  by  his  boss,  Chief  of 
Staff  General  John  Ryan.  They  include 
reducing  inspections,  granting  men  time 
off  in  exchange  for  overtime  work,  giv¬ 
ing  airmen  more  time  to  get  their  fam¬ 
ilies  settled  when  they  change  stations. 
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Turning  all  fhair  gum  agalntf  Mickey  Mout*. 


Even  at  they  modernize,  demilitarize 
and  humanize,  the  services  find  some  im¬ 
posing  statistics  mining  the  paths  to¬ 
ward  a  truly  all-volunteer  military.  The 
Army's  situation  is  the  most  acute,  since 
it  bears  the  burden  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  duty  in  combat  and  the  most  bor¬ 
ing  chores  when  it  is  not  fighting.  The 
Army  figures  that  it  can  get  along  with 
an  all-volunteer  force  of  900.000  men 
(it  now  has  1,200,000).  This  will  re¬ 
quire  about  26,000  enlistees  each  month. 
Half  of  these  should  be  re-enlistments 
and  half  new  volunteers. 

That  would  require  roughly  doubling 
the  current  re-enlistment  and  true  vol¬ 
unteer  rates.  The  Army  now  gets  about 
13,000  volunteers  a  month,  but  it  es¬ 
timates  that  7,000  of  these  would  not 
be  enlisting  if  there  were  no  draft  to  pres¬ 
sure  them.  Turning  those  figures  about 
will  be  difficult. 

To  do  so,  all  the  services  are  seeking 
higher  pay  for  their  men,  even  though 
the  pressures  on  the  Defense  Department 
budget  already  are  extreme.  But  it  is 
also  true,  as  the  Army’s  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ert  Montague  notes,  that  "you  just  can’t 
go  out  in  the  street  and  buy  people." 
Thus  the  services  are  also  trying  to  up¬ 
grade  their  training  programs  to  make 
more  of  their  vocations  interesting  to  ca¬ 
reer  men  and  more  readily  transferable 
to  civilian  jobs  for  those  who  leave.  Part¬ 
ly  because  it  is  less  costly,  the  current  em¬ 
phasis  is  simply  on  making  military  life 
more  comfortable. 

The  Malting  of  a  C.N.O. 

Does  all  of  this  new  concern  for 
their  men  mean  that  the  services  are 
going  soft  and  that  the  discipline  nec¬ 
essary  for  effectiveness  in  combat  is 
breaking  down?  The  Navy’s  Bud  Zum- 
walt  does  not  think  so.  "The  role  of  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  Navy  is  to  contribute  to 
good  order  and  discipline  and  pride  in 
the  organization,"  he  says.  “But  I  have 
yet  to  be  shown  how  neatly  trimmed 
beards  and  sideburns  or  neatly  shaped 
Afro  haircuts  contribute  to  military  de¬ 
linquency  or  detract  from  a  ship's  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  its  combat  function." 

Zumwalt  found  firsthand  in  Viet  Nam 
that  some  relaxation  of  trivia  cen  help, 
not  hinder,  a  fighting  force.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  "brown-water"  Navy,  assigned 
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to  check  Communist  infiltration  and 
shipping,  and  his  men  frequently  worked 
hatless,  bare-chested  and  bearded.  Navy 
regs  banned  beer  on  all  vessels,  so  Zum¬ 
walt  brought  six-packs  to  the  crews  him¬ 
self.  He  got  around  the  ban  by  inviting 
the  men  to  step  off  the  ships,  generally 
onto  a  barge,  to  consume  the  brew.  His 
tour  as  Commander  of  U.S.  Naval  Forc¬ 
es  in  Viet  Nam  was  a  big  success,  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  elevation  over  35  senior  ad¬ 
mirals  to  C.N.O. 

Although  he  speaks  softly  and  comes 
on  in  a  deceptively  low  key.  Zumwalt 
is  a  sharp  logician  whose  mind  seems 
to  race  many  knots  faster  than  those  of 
most  of  his  fellow  officers.  Yet  he  is 
"the  only  senior  officer  !  know  who  al¬ 
ways  apologizes  when  he  interrupts  any¬ 
one.  no  matter  how  low  their  rank," 
notes  one  colleague.  A  combination  of 
compassion  and  extreme  competence  has 
made  Zumwalt  the  Navy’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  leader  since  World  War  II;  as 
long  ago  as  15  yean,  friends  were  pre¬ 
dicting  that  he  would  wind  up  in  the 
big  C.N.O.’s  house  in  Washington.  At  a 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Navy's 
"tailhookers,”  pilots  who  have  made  at 
least  one  carrier  lending,  no  one  was 
sure  how  the  black-shoe,  surface  Ad¬ 
miral  would  be  received.  But  they  stood 
on  chairs  and  screamed;  “We  want  The 
Big  Z.  Big  Z,  BigZ." 

The  Navy  almost  missed  him.  As 
war  approached  in  1939,  Zumwalt  was 
determined  to  attend  West  Point  and 
later  become  a  doctor.  His  father  had 
served  as  an  Army  physician  in  Wcrid 
War  I  and  would  do  so  again  in  World 
War  II.  But  an  Irish  triend  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  came  to  their  home  in  Tulare. 
Calit..  raved  about  the  sea,  and  "told  a 
lot  of  wonderful  stories  about  life  on 
whaling  ships — and  that  did  it."  Zum¬ 
walt  decided  on  Annapolis,  where  he 
starred  in  debate  but  finished  275th  in 
conduct  in  his  class  of  615.  Petty,  regs 
did  not  appeal  to  him  then,  either. 

At  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  young 
Lieut.  Zumwalt  won  a  Bronze  Star  for 
his  work  in  the  combat  information  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Robinson 
as  she  attacked  Japanese  battleships.  He 
had  a  narrow  escape  as  officer  of  the 
deck  on  the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Phelps 
when  he  maneuvered  the  vessel  to  avoid 


a  submarine  attack  and  one  torpedo 
passed  just  underneath  her  keel.  "He 
may  be  a  good  officer,"  reported  a  su¬ 
perior  on  the  Phelps.  “But  it  wu  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  because  he  was  seasick  for 
the  first  three  months.”  His  most  mem¬ 
orable  experience  in  the  war  came  when 
his  task  force  captured  several  Japanese 
ships  and  he  wu  installed  on  one  of 
them,  the  A  take,  as  skipper  of  an  18- 
man  U.S.  prize  crew.  His  orders  were 
to  sail  the  Ataka  up  the  Yangtze  and 
Whangpoo  rivers  to  Shanghai,  still  oc¬ 
cupied  by  175,000  Japanese  troops. 

Fulbright  Said  No 

Zumwalt  and  his  crew  scared  off  two 
Japanese  PT  boats,  bluted  a  signal  light 
that  was  trying  to  order  the  Ataka  to 
stop,  and  steamed  brazenly  into  Shang¬ 
hai.  Zumwalt’s  bluff  convinced  the  Jap¬ 
anese  that  a  "vast  horde,  of  American 
ships"  wu  following  and  that  they 
should  not  bother  his  captured  vetael. 
When  one  Japanese  army  captain  later 
approached  the  Ataka,  Zumwalt  grabbed 
the  officer’s  pistol,  spun  him  about  and 
hauled  him  off  the  ship  by  the  seat  of 
his  pants.  The  captain’s  driver  surprised 
Zumwalt  with  a  pistol  at  pointblank 
range,  but  before  lie  could  fire,  Zum¬ 
walt  lifted  the  captain  as  a  shield.  A 
Texas  sailor  then  knocked  the  driver 
down  from  behind. 

The  high  point  of  Zumwalt’s  “in¬ 
vasion”  of  Shanghai  came  at  a  dinner 
he  attended  in  the  home  of  a  Russian 
family.  There  he  met  Mouza  Coutelasi- 
du-Roche.  whose  French  father  and  Rus¬ 
sian  mother  had  earlier  aettled  in  Man¬ 
churia.  In  a  letter  Zumwalt  later  wrote 
to  his  father,  he  described  meeting  Mou¬ 
za;  “Tail  and  welt-poi:ed,  she  was  smit¬ 
ing  &  smile  of  such  radiance  that  the 
very  room  seemed  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed,  as  though  a  fairy  waving  a  bril¬ 
liant  wand  had  just  entered  the  room. 
For  a  long  moment  there  wu  utter  si¬ 
lence.  Then  we  sat  down  to  the  most 
memorable  meal  of  my  life."  Mouza 
agreed  to  teach  Zumwalt  Russian,  and 
the  lessons  drew  them  ctoeer.  After  five 
weeks,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
They  went  through  two  ceremonies,  one 
by  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy,  one  in  a  Russian  church. 

Zumwalt  never  dM  leave  the  Navy, 
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although  he  toyed  wifrt  the  idea  several 
times.  He  applied  for  a  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship  in  1 947  and  got  to  the  finals,  but  was 
knocked  out.  ironically,  by  a  future  foe 
of  almost  everything  military  who  was 
on  the  Rhodes  Selection  committee:  J. 
William  Fulbright  Recalls  Zumwalt: 
“Fulbrighi  simply  could  not  understand 
why  anybody  military  had  anything  to 
learn  at  Oxford." 

Now  physically  shipshape  at  17S  lbs. 
(just  five  pounds  over  his  weight  as  a 
football  tackle  at  Tulare  High)  and  near¬ 
ly  6  ft..  Zumwalt  runs — not  jogs — for 
two  miles  each  morning  around  the 
Naval  Observatory  Grounds  outside  his 
house.  He  also  brings  home  briefcases 
of  work,  marking  papers  in  a  hand  so  il¬ 
legible  that  only  a  half  dozen  Pentagon 
aides,  known  as  "the  interpreters."  can 
decipher  it.  When  he  began  working  at 
breakfast,  however,  his  wife  mutinied. 


She  kissed  him  and  announced:  “See 
you  in  four  years.  Daddy."*  That  is 
when  his  term  expires.  Zumwalt  no  long¬ 
er  reads  at  breakfast. 

Despite  Zumwalt’s  persuasiveness,  not 
all  military  men  agree  that  making  life 
easier  for  troops  and  sailors  is  a  good 
thing.  The  Marine  Corps  is  determined 
to  be  as  tough  and  rigid  as  ever,  per¬ 
haps  more  so  in  order  to  claim  greater 
eliteness.  “We  will  continue  to  take  the 
hard  line."  says  one  Marine  general. 
"We  think  we  can  get  200,000  vol¬ 
unteers.  cut  their  hair  and  shave  their 
faces.  It  will  he  a  challenge,  but  maybe 
it's  the  only  one  left." 

The  service  academies  claim  they  have 
gone  about  as  tar  as  they  can  to  lib¬ 
eralize  rules,  and  they  sec  merit  in  re¬ 
taining  stern  discipline.  A  West  Point 
cadet  was  dismissed  last  month  because 
he  had  claimed  to  have  shined  his  shoes, 

’*  They  have  four  khildrcn  Mnto.  2J.  who  re* 
signed  hi*  na\.il  sonmmsmn  when  his  f.uhcr  hc- 
umr  C  N.O  ami  t\  now  siut1>ing  liiw  .it  the 
University  of  North  C'aroli  a.  James,  22,  .1 
Navy  ensign,  Ann,  1ft,  anil  Moti/.i,  12. 


then  voluntarily  admitted  that  he  had 
lied.  But  cadets  can  wear  blazers  on 
weekends,  the  high,  stiff  uniform  col¬ 
lars  are  gone  and,  notes  one  colonel  in 
a  swipe  at  Zumwalt  and  Westmoreland, 
"We  removed  reveille  two  years  ago, 
but  we  didn’t  call  a  press  conference  to 
announce  it." 

The  superintendent  at  Annapolis,  Ad¬ 
miral  James  F.  Calvert,  believes  that 
Zumwalt  is  “the  best  thing  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Navy  in  a  long  time,"  but 
he  does  not  want  his  academy  to  adapt 
too  completely  to  the  world  outside  its 
walls.  Calvert  praises  "team  spirit, 
battle  cry,  camaraderie,  heroism,  the  de» 
perate  fight  against  impossible  odds," 
and  deplores  the  fact  that  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  U.S.  tends  to  reject  "au¬ 
thority,  tradition,  moral  values — any¬ 
thing  that  smacks  of  absolutes.  Annap¬ 
olis  cannot  go  along  with  that.”  And  if 
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a  midshipman  does  not  believe  "in  the  es¬ 
sential  goodness  of  the  country  and  has 
no  desire  to  defend  it  against  all  its  en¬ 
emies,”  Calvert  wants  him  to  leave. 

There  are,  indeed,  dangers  in  too 
much  leniency,  as  Zumwalt  and  his 
aides  are  well  aware.  Many  (op  ad¬ 
mirals  wonder  ’if  the  Navy  has  not  al¬ 
ready  gone  too  far.  As  he  retired  from 
his  post  as  Commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  this  month.  Admiral  John  J  Hy¬ 
land  hinted  as  much  in  Zumwdlt’s  pres¬ 
ence.  asking  in  his  farewell  speech  "How 
far  can  we  permit  absolute  freedom  of 
speech,  deportment  and  dress — and  still 
hang  onto  the  indispensable  element  of 
discipline?  ’  He  warned  against  being 
weakened  by  "bleeding  hearts.” 

Many  commanders  of  ships  and  bas¬ 
es  foci  that  Zumwalt  is  delving  into  per¬ 
sonnel  matters  that  have  long  been  their 
nghtiul  prerogative.  Many  Navy  chiefs, 
the  indispensable  career  men  v/ho  run 
much  of  the  service,  contend  that  low¬ 
ly  swabs  are  getting  perks  that  it  had 
taker,  them  years  to  earn.  Besides,  these 
is  the  issue  of  authority,  the  subvcrs.on 


of  the  chain  of  command.  Grouses  one 
commander  at  Norfolk:  “Since  these -Z- 
grams  came  out.  some  men  iiTthe  lower 
grades  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing  directly  for  the  C.N.O. — and  to  hell 
with  everybody  in  between.” 

More  serious  is  the  argument  that  dis¬ 
cipline  and  rigor  are  essential  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  business  of  the  military:  preparing 
men  to  kill  and  to  endure  the  personal 
danger  of  death.  Nearly  all  the  leg¬ 
endary  armies  of  history  have  been 
harshly  trained  and  regimented.  The 
model  is  ancient  Sparta,  whose  youths 
spent  23  years,  including  their  wedding 
'ghts,  in  soldiers’  barracks  and  could 
be  fined  merely  for  showing  no  ap¬ 
petite  at  mess.  Says  the  superintendent 
of  West  Point,  Major  General  William 
A.  Knowlton:  "It  has  always  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  disciplined  units  suffer 
fewer  casualties  than  slovenly  ones. 
‘Dirty  Dozen’  outfits  exist  only  in  the 
movies." 

Freedom  and  Responsibility 

Indeed,  Military  Historian  and  Col¬ 
umnist  S.L.A.  Marshall  contends  that 
the  U.S.  Army  is  taking  the  same  re¬ 
laxed  route  as  did  the  French  Army  of 
Marshal  P6tain  that  he  ..sited  in  1937 
— and  that  proved  so  ineffective  in 
World  War  II.  “Once  you  deviate  from 
the  sanctity  of  an  ord-r.  you’re  in  trou¬ 
ble,"  he  warns.  “And  we  are  right  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  reducing  discipline 
to  the  point  of  danger.” 

But  Knowlton  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  has  always  been  something  unique 
in  the  attitudes  of  Americans  in  arms.  It 
was  noticed,  he  says,  by  the  Prussian  Bar¬ 
on  Friedrich  von  Steuben,  a  military  ad¬ 
viser  to  Washington’s  army:  “When  he 
was  at  Valley  Forge,  Von  Steuben  ob¬ 
served  that  you  cannot  just  tell  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  what  to  do,  you  always  have 
to  tell  him  why." 

Whether  Zumwalt  and  his  like-mind¬ 
ed  colleagues  in  the  other  services  can  in¬ 
deed  create  a  military  force  that  is 
happy  behind  the  lines  and  fully  ef¬ 
fective  in  combat  remains  to  be  seen. 
Given  the  current  low  esteem  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  in  much  of  the  nation,  they  have 
very  little  choice  but  to  move  in  the  di¬ 
rections  they  have  chosen.  Like  so  many 
parts  of  the  American  historical  expe¬ 
rience.  this  movement,  too.  is  an  ex¬ 
periment — risky,  unprecedented,  but 
rich  with  promise.  If  the  U.S.  military 
can  significantly  reform- itself,  there  is 
no  reason  why  other  less  rigid  and  au¬ 
thoritarian  American  institutions  in 
Government,  education  and  business 
cannot  succeed  as  well. 

Military  men  are  fond  of  observing 
that  their  institutions  only  mirror  those 
of  the  society  at  large.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  nations  tend  to  get 
the  armies  and  navies  that  they  want 
or  deserve.  Zumwalt’s  Het  is  that  in  the 
armed  forces  or  out.  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  not  incompatible — that 
men  treated  less  like  children  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country  will,  if  called  upon, 
prove  the  equul  of  their  predecessors 
as  fighting  men. 


ZUMWALT  AT  HOME  WITH  WITk>  A  DAUGHTERS  MOUZA  A  ANN  (STANDINO) 
No  more  reading  at  the  breakfast  table. 
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Concepts  of  Treatment  in  Probation 
and  Parole  Supervision 

By  Charles  L.  Newman 


The  word  “treatment”  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  overworked  words  in  the  correctional 
lexicon.  Whatever  it3  semantic  meaning, 
treatment  and  the  treatment  approach  have  come 
to  suggest  several  connotations:  that  “it”  replaces 
an  “old  system”  of  dealing  with  offenders;  that 
trained  people  can  do  “it”  better  than  untrained 
ones;  that  “it”  is  more  effective  than  other  systems 
of  dealing  with  offenders:  that  “it”  considers  the 
person,  his  needs,  strengths  and  limitations,  as 
they  differ  from  other  individuals  around  him. 
Increasingly  within  the  correctional  field,  we  have 
come  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  treatment  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  offender  is  better  than  any  other 
method.  Hopefully  wo  can  eventually  demonstrate 
the  greater  effectiveness  of  this  method  over  any 
other  “nontreatment”  oriented  approach. 

These  are  values  tr-  which  we  must  subscribe 
evan  though  the  research  to  date  does  not  sub¬ 
stantially  support  our  position.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  rests  with  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
approach  requires  of  tho  field  not  only  an  ideo¬ 
logical  acceptance  of  the  philosophy,  but  also  the 
preparation  and  existence  of  a  corps  of  suitably 
trained  persons  with  the  technical  know-how,  and 
the  actual  implimentatlon  of  treatment  practices. 
Even  when  so-called  intensive  treatment  programs 
have  been  tried,  it  has  frequently  been  with  the 


use  of  personnel  with  limited  professional  train¬ 
ing)  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  suspicious  or  even 
hostile  to  new  approaches. 

Within  the  correctional  field  we  are  probably 
further  ahead  in  an  acceptance  of  the  philosophy 
involving  treatment  of  tho  offenu^r  t we  ai ) 
with  adequate  staffing,  but  this  v  ouk:  ’  e  hard  to 
support  In  the  face  of  punitive  a.id  cctrJve  re- 
striction  which  is  so  much  a  par'  if  thu  entire 
correctional  cycle:  police,  courts,  probation,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  parole. 

Redirection  and  reeducation  of  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  antisocial  and  illegal  behavior 
are  complex  matters  requiring  both  time  and  fkllh 
Involved  is  the  discovery  of  strengths  within  the 
individual  offender  which  can  be  mobilized  for 
constructive  social  behavior.  Not  infrequently, 
it  will  involve  modifying  the  social  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  But  so  long  as  we  .continue 
to  awume,  as  we  seem  to  do  in  so  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  that  probation,  parole,  and  institutions! 
treatment  services  can  be  provided  by  anyone  with 
the  proper  political  affiliation,  ona  head,  a  good 
heart,  and  a  meagre  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of 
life,  then  it  will  be  a  long  time  off  before  we  can 
truly  implement  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the 
correctional  field. 
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Most  correctional  institutions  make  no  claim  to 
the  provision  of  more  than  a  custodial  program 
for  their  inmates.  But  continuously,  in  both  pro¬ 
bation  and  parole,  we  claim  to  provide  community 
treatment.  Query:  can  we,  or  do  we,  under  the 
circumstances? 

“Redirection  end  reeducation  of  persons  who  have 
demonstrated  nntisoci.il  ami  I'lcga]  brhatiur  are  complex 
matters  requiring  both  time  ;imi  skill.  Inwihvd  is  the 
diseorery  of  strengths  aith:n  the  individual  offender 
which  ran  be  mobilized  for  constructive  social  behavior. 
Not  infrequently,  it  will  involve  modifying  the  aocial 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Rut  so  long  ns  we 
continue  to  assume,  as  we  seem  to  do  in  -o  many 
jurisdictions,  that  probation,  parole,  and  institutional 
treatment  services  can  he  provided  by  anyone  with  the 
proper  political  affiliation,  one  head,  a  rood  heart,  and 
a  meagre  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  then  it  will 
be  a  long  lime  off  before  we  can  truly  implement  the 
philosophy  ami  goals  of  tho  correctional  field." 

We  recognize  that  the  basic  purpose  of  pro¬ 
bation  and  parole  is  the  protection  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Any  system  which  runs  contra i-y  to  that 
precept  cannot  be  acceptable  to  society.  When  an 
offender  has  been  institutionalized,  we  are  rea¬ 
sonably  assured  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  he  will 
not  be  involved  in  further  depredations  against 
the  community.  But  in  our  wisdom,  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  that  not  ail  offenders  need 
the  physical  control  which  an  institution  provides. 
This  decision-making  process  must  involve  more 
than  sentimentality,  sympathy,  charity,  or  a  count 
of  prior  violations.  Rather  it  demands  a  meaning¬ 
ful  diagnosis  and  a  prognosis  that  the  individual 
does  hsve  sufficient  internal  strength  to  return  to 
the  community  where  essentially  the  same  physi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  psychological  forces  are  present  as 
were  at  the  time  of  commission  of  his  criminal  set, 
and  to  make  an  adequate  adjustment  in  spite  of 
those  factors. 

Treatment  an  Interrelated  Three-Stage  Process 

In  order  to  assist  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the 
community,  the  field  correctional  worker  imple¬ 
ments  a  three-stage  treatment  process:  investi¬ 
gation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  supervision, 
Contrary  to  the  popular  misconception  that  a 
given  set  of  preliminaries  is  necessary  before 
tiie  treatment  stage  can  be  implemented,  it  should 
be  dearly  recognized  that  interaction  (and 
consequently,  treatment)  occurs  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  contact.  Obviously,  if  we  are  to 
work  successfully  with  a  person,  we  must  be  able 
to  understand  his  inner-working. 


In  the  investigation  stage,  we  attempt  to  find 
out  what  is  and  was  within  him  and  outside  him 
that  made  him  the  person  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  With  skillful  questioning,  he  will  find 
himself  looking  at  aspects  of  his  life,  so  very 
necessary  if  he  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  nature 
of  his  behavior.  From  this  frame  of  reference  it 
is  not  too  difficult  to  see  the  investigation  as  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  treatment  process. 

In  our  culture,  we  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  putting  labels  on  all  sorts  of  things,  including 
behavior.  The  words  “neurotic,”  “psychopi-.th,” 
“psychotic,”  “behavior  disorder,”  and  many  others 
are  used  with  such  ease  that  we  sometimes  think 
we  know  what  they  mean.  In  the  diagnostic 
process,  the  goal  is  not  to  attach  a  label  to  the 
person.  Rather,  the  diagnosis  is  tho  codification  of 
all  that  has  been  learned  about  the  individual, 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  establishment  of  future  treatment  goals.  It 
becomes  immediately  obvious  that  as  we  learn 
more  about  the  individual  through  future  contact, 
the  diagnosis  will  be  modified,  and  the  treatment 
goals  raised  or  lowered  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  treatment  supervision  process,  as  it  will  be 
discussed  here,  entails  the  elaboration  of  know¬ 
ledge  about  the  individual  through  the  process  of 
communication,  so  that  the  individual  will  gain  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  his  own  behavior, 
thereby  enhancing  his  own  ability  to  function 
more  acceptably  in  the  community.  The  provision 
of  certain  material  services  may  also  be  involved 
in  the  treatment  process. 

Investigation  for  Treatment 

In  the  finding-out  process,  the  most  important 
source  to  help  tho  officer  is  the  offender  himself. 
He  frequently  is  also  a  most  difficult  source.  The 
offender  may  consider  it  to  his  interest  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  give  a  misleading  picture.  Here  is  the 
real  test  of  the  correctional  officer’s  skill — the  art 
of  understanding  and  dealing  with  human  nature. 
The  extent  to  which  a  person  reveals  himself  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
(rapport)  which  the  worker  has  succeeded  in 
developing.  Other  sources  of  information  lie  out¬ 
side  the  offender  himself  and  require  tact  in 
approach  and  intelligence  in  selection.  A  problem 
which  every  worker  faces  is  to  obtain,  within  the 
limits  of  time,  as  msny  illuminating  facts  as 
possible  without  causing  discrimination  against 
the  offender.  The  investigation  should  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  offender’s  own  world, 
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his  personality,  his  relationship  to  others,  and  his 
immediate  environment  as  seen  in  relation  to 
himself.  We  should  know  something  about  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  hopes  and  desires,  his  values 
and  disappointments,  his  ambiiions  and  plans  (or 
lack  of  them),  his  assets  and  qualities  as  well  as 
shortcomings.  However,  we  should  not  let  our  owr. 
cultural  biases  and  values  seduce  us  into  giving 
"feeling  content"  to  the  material  which  the  pro* 
bationer  or  parolee  may  not  have.  But  truly 
knowing  what  are  his  feelings  in  regard  to  past 
and  present  experiences  is  central  to  dealing 
effectively  with  him  in  a  treatment  relationship. 

Listing  a  scries  of  isolated  physical  and  social 
facts  about  a  person  provides  only  a  bare  skeletal 
diagram  o*  that  person.  So  frequently,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  p»  ^sentence,  classification,  or  preparole 
reports  will  be  limited  to  a  cursory  statement 
about  the  family  composition,  designating  the 
names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  family  members. 
What  do  these  facts  mean?  Without  elaboration 
or  interpretation,  such  facts  are  of  limited  value 
in  arriving  at  a  recommendation  or  in  providing 
meaningful  supervision.  What  we  really  need  to 
fmd  out  is  the  type  of  relationship  which  has 
existed  between  the  person  and  other  significant 
people  in  his  life:  natural  family,  family  by 
marriage,  friends,  neighbors,  coworkers. 

Wc  have  no  hesitation  about  discouraging 
continued  contact  with  previous  associates.  But 
what  about  family?  Are  these  relationships  al¬ 
ways  worth  maintaining?  With  knowledge  about 
those  interrelationships,  it  may  be  most  desirable 
tc  encourage  the  person  to  stay  far  away  from  his 
family  as  well  as  previous  associates.  Even  though 
our  culture  strongly  supports  the  notion  of  endur¬ 
ing  marriage,  we  cannot  assume,  a  priori,  a 
positive  family  relationship  exists  solely  because 
a  man  and  woman  are  living  together  in  marriage. 
Nor  can  we  assume  that  a  person  has  necessarily 
been  damaged  emotionally  by  the  fact  of  growing 
up  in  a  broken  home.  These  are  things  vve  must 
find  out. 

Basically,  the  point  is  this:  in  the  treatment 
relationship,  the  generalizations  about  human 
behavior  (to  which  most  of  us  subscribe)  have 
applied  value  only  to  the  degree  that  they  fit  the 
circumstances  and  the  personality  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  situation.  We  must  know  the  individual  first  in 
order  to  understand  him  and  to  .counsel  with  him. 

An  interview  is  a  conversation  with  a  purpose. 
In  his  role,  the  correctional  worker  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  persons  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the 
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specific  individual.  Our  goal,  through  the  inter¬ 
view  process,  is  to  be  able  to  know  the  offender's 
personality  in  action.  We  are  interested  in  his 
immediate  environment,  the  way  he  reacts  to 
frustrations  and  opportunities.  We  want  to  knew 
his  attitudes  toward  others  and  himself.  From 
that  point,  we  can  assist  him  to  gain  a  better  self¬ 
understanding,  thereby  affecting  his  ability  to 
function  constructively  in  the  community  around 
him. 

Whether  the  interview  occurs  during  the  pre¬ 
sentence  investigation  or  during  the  period  of 
supervision,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  both 
the  worker  and  the  offender  bring  prior  life 
experiences  into  the  interview  situation,  if  the 
worker  has  been  able  to  develop  insight  and  self- 
awareness  about  his  own  behavior,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  he  will  be  more  tolerant  and  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  working. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  authority.  The  mature  worker  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  the  situation  and  not  his  own  need 
for  power,  which  calls  for  the  use  of  authority. 

Treatment  Begin*  WUh  the  Flrtt  Contact 

While  it  can  be  true  of  every  session,  the  first 
contact  between  the  worker  and  the  offender  is 
of  extreme  importance.  In  all  probability  the 
person  will  be  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  which,  with  skillful  handling,  can  be 
mobilized  from  the  very  beginning  to  achieve  the 
treatment  goals.  The  person  should  be  given  the 
feeling  that  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  in  exploring 
the  many  avenues  which  may  develop  in  the  initial 
interview.  If  the  worker  takes  time  to  listen,  the 
probability  is  that  he  wiil  hear  more  than  it  he 
devotes  the  time  to  talking  himself.  At  the 
beginning,  the  offender  is  making  a  number  of 
observations  about  the  officer,  the  office,  and 
comparing  his  current  impressions  with  his  own 
preconceptions.  At  the  same  time,  the  worker 
should  be  making  his  own  observations,  such  as 
the  person's  appearance,  the  way  he  enters  the 
office,  the  way  he  conducts  himself,  how  he  sits 
down,  how  he  talks,  the  tone  of  his  speech,  and 
other  nonverbal  communicative  aspects.  Whether 
we  are  capable  of  observing  it  or  not,  in  many 
instances  a  transference  occurs  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  the  officer  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
mature  worker  will  recognize  that  fact,  and 
interact  accordingly. 

The  content  of  the  first  interview,  as  with  all 
subsequent  contacts,  will  vary  with  the  individual. 
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Part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  gathering  factual 
information.  However,  unless  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  information  already  on  Hie  is  errone¬ 
ous,  generally  there  is  no  need  to  repent  the 
operation.  Being  asked  the  same  questions  over 
and  over  again  can  easily  give  the  impression  that 
it  does  not  matter  too  much  what  you  say  since 
no  one  pays  any  Attention  to  the  answers.  Accurate 
recording  (even  though  it  take.?  time)  is  of  vital 
necessity  if  we  hope  to  do  a  respectable  job  of 
treatment.  By  recording  basic  information  as  well 
as  progress  contacts,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  see  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
case  and  alter  treatment  goals  accordingly.  With¬ 
out  such  information,  a  shift  in  caseload  requires 
the  new  worker  to  start  out  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  would  agree  is  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  effort. 

After  the  initial  interview,  the  officer  is  faced 
with  the  monumental  task  of  making  a  fast  ap¬ 
praisal,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  interview,  of  the 
person's  ability  to  reside  in  the  community  with 
only  limited  external  controls.  One  of  the  better 
means  of  appraisal  comes  from  an  understanding 
of  the  degree  of  discomfort  which  the  individual 
feels  in  relation  to  his  social  or  emotional  problem. 
Further,  the  officer  will  have  to  determine  what 
part  others  may  have  in  the  problem,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  affected. 

The  timing  of  subsequent  interviews  must,  in 
large  measure,  be  determined  by  a  variety  of 
factors,  including  the  type  and  immediacy  of  the 
rroblem,  the  size  of  caseload,  and  the  need  of  the 
person  for  support  and  control.  Unfortunately, 
too  much  of  probation  and  parole  supervision  is 
little  more  than  routine  monthly  reporting.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  in  some  cases,  this  minimal  type  of 
control  may  be  quite  adequate.  But  generally 
speaking  where  problems  of  adjustment  to  the 
home  and  community  exist,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  value  is  derived  from  infrequent 
contact  In  too  many  probation  and  parole  offices, 
moreover  a  person  is  seen  only  after  he  has 
demonstrated  some  emergent  problem  situation. 
To  insure  the  protection  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  to  assist  the  person  in  adjustment,  probation 
and  parole  supervision  must  provide  preventive 
aa  well  as  remediat  treatment  services. 

Surveillance  Venue  Couneellng 

Within  the  context  of  the  need  for  sound 
correctional  treatment  programs,  several  elements 
emerge.  First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  com¬ 


munity  continues  to  be  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  the  probationer  and  the  parolee. 
Whether  or  not  ho  is  involved  in  further  illegal 
activity,  the  law  violator  has  demonstrated  his 
capacity  to  disregard  society’s  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  By  virtue  of  his  prior  behavior,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  justifiably  concerned. 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  to  maintain  continuous 
surveillance  of  the  offender’s  activities.  At  best, 
we  can  sample  his  behavior  at  various  moments 
and  hope  that  we  are  able  to  detect  certain  indica¬ 
tors  which  suggest  that  the  person  is  more  of  a 
presumptive  risk  to  himself  and  to  the  community. 
Greater  protection  than  this  to  the  community 
through  surveillance  is  not  possible  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  Moreover,  surveillance,  as  opposed  to  treat¬ 
ment  supervision,  is  essentially  a  police  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  involves  techniques  for  which  the 
therapy-oriented  and  trained  practitioner  in 
corrections  is  unprepared  to  handle  with  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness.  This  does  not  obviate  the  need 
for  surveillance^  but  rather,  places  its  implementa¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  whoso  responsi¬ 
bility  it  is  in  the  first  place. 


‘‘Listing  a  aeries  of  isolated  physical  and  social  facto 
about  n  person  provide*  only  a  baro  skeletal  diagram  of 
that  person.  So  frequently,  for  example,  prescntcnce, 
elawdltcntlon,  or  prcparolc  reports  m  ill  be  limited  to  a 
cur  fury  statement  about  the  family  composition,  desig¬ 
nating.  the  names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  family 
members.  What  do  then-  facts  meant  Without  elabora¬ 
tion  or  interpretation,  such  facta  are  of  limited  value 
in  arriving  at  a  recommendation  or  in  providing 
mcnninyful  supervison.  What  we  rer.Jly  need  to  find  out 
it  the  typo  of  relationship  which  has  existed  between 
the  person  and  other  significant  people  in  his  life: 
nnturnl  family,  family  by  marriage,  friends,  neighbors, 
eoworkers." 


It  becomes  obvious,  then,  that  the  correctional 
worker  (whether  in  the  institution  or  field 
services)  should  be  in  a  position  to  recognize, 
understand,  and  deal  effectively  with  subtle 
as  well  as  obvious  shifts  in  the  behavior  and 
personality  of  the  offender.  Not  infrequently, 
these  shifts  can  be  indicative  of  problems  which 
the  individual  is  experiencing  and  for  which  he 
is  unable  to  find  a  solution.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  to  find  n  person  in  a  particularly 
irritable  mood  during  a  field  visit  is  cause  for 
revocation.  On  the  other  hand,  such  irritability, 
persistently  detected,  may  be  a  clue  which  directs 
our  attention  to  the  movement  of  the  person  into 
behavior  which  ultimately  may  get  him  into 
difficulty. 
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I 


Rulet  and  Treatment 

Recalling  our  intention  to  protect  the  com¬ 
munity  through  probation  and  parole  services,  we 
impose  a  number  of  controls  upon  the  offender 
and  his  behavior.  Not  uncommonly,  the  person  is 
instructed  to  abide  by  a  series  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  universally  applied  to  all 
offenders  within  the  particular  jurisdiction.  Many 
times,  the  specific  rule  may  not  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  relationship  to  the  offender  and  his  prior 
conduct.  The  imposition  of  rules  and  conditions 
can  have  a  therapeutic  value.  However,  to  do  so, 
the  rules  must  have  a  relationship  to  the  prior 
behavior  pattern  of  the  individual  upon  whom 
they  are  imposed.  Moreover,  the  officer  must  see 
these  rules  as  a  part  of  his  treatment  plan  rather 
than  external  controls  imposed  by  someono  other 
than  himself,  and  which,  reluctantly,  he  must 
enforce. 

Limit-setting  involves  specifying  what  behavior 
the  officer,  as  the  community's  representative, 
will  or  will  not  accept  from  the  person  under 
supervision.  First,  however,  the  limits  must  be 
clear  in  the  officer’s  own  mind.  Reluctance  or 
vacillation  in  the  enforcement  of  rules  can  easily 
lead  to  a  situation  where  the  officer  will  be 
manipulated  by  the  person  under  supervision.  If 
limits  and  rules  are  consistently  applied,  the 
spurious  argument  that  one  concession  calls  for 
another  is  easily  overcome. 

The  point  should  be  quite  clear:  if  the  boundary 
limitations  or  prohibitions  are  specified  for  an 
individual  because  it  is  known  that  he  will  en¬ 
danger  himself  or  others  if  he  violates,  then  the 
officer  has  a  clear  course  of  action.  Failure  to  be 
consistent  adds  only  to  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  person  under  supervision.  If  the  violation  of 
a  rule  docs  not  result  in  the  offender  doing  harm 
to  himself  or  others,  then  the  rule  is  not  necessary 
in  his  case,  and  should  not  be  invoked. 

The  Therapeutic  Relatiomhip 

One  of  the  first  major  accomplishments  of 
treatment  comes  about  when  the  offender  becomes 
aware  both  intellectually  and  emotionally  that 
the  officer  represents  not  only  authority  with  the 
power  to  enforce  certain  restraints  and  restric¬ 
tions,  but  that  he  is  also  able  to  offer  material, 
social,  and  psychological  adjustmental  aids. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  correctional 
worker  does  not  come  upon  a  situation  where  c 
statement  made  has  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the 


truth.  Sometimes  these  statements  may  be  the 
consequence  of  faulty  recollection,  or  they  may 
involve  outright  misrepresentation.  The  “natural” 
reaction  is  to  feel  irritated.  From  a  treatment 
focus,  however,  one  would  have  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  since  the  account  seems  unreasonable,  what 
defenses  are  being  used  that  prevent  a  more 
truthful  representation?  Then:  what  purpose  do 
these  defenses  serve  for  the  individual?  Do  they 
contribute  to  his  sense  of  well-being,  or  do  they 
provide  him  with  the  needed  sense  of  discomfort. 
The  next  step  in  counseling  emerges  from  this 
knowledge. 


“An  Interview  is  s  converse!  !in  with  a  purpose.  In 
his  role,  the  corrections!  worker  is  not  interested  in 
persons  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the  specific  individual. 
Our  goal,  through  the  interview  process,  is  to  be  sble 
to  know  the  offender’s  personality  in  action.  We  are 
interested  in  his  immediate  environment,  tho  way  he 
reacts  to  frustrations  and  opportunities.  We  want  to 
know  his  attitudes  toward  others  and  himself.  From  that 
point,  we  can  assist  him  to  gain  s  better  seif-under¬ 
standing,  thereby  affecting  his  ability  to  function 
constructively  in  the  community  around  him." 


I  do  net  mean  to  suggest  that  probation  and 
parole  officers  should  attempt  to  practice  psychi¬ 
atry,  or  otherwise  involve  themselves  in  depth 
analysis  with  their  caseloads.  In  correctional 
work,  we  should  be  dealing  primarily  with 
conscious  level  material.  Thus  we  do  not  get  into 
dreams  or  use  narcotherapy.  But  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  difference  between  depth  therapy  and 
a  “go  forth  and  sin  no  more"  approach.  Few 
correctional  workers  have  the  skill  or  training  to 
approach  depth  therapy  with  competence,  and  the 
moralistic  approach  does  not  work  too  well  over 
the  long  run. 

In  the  therapeutic,  clinical  management  of  the 
probationer  and  parolee,  crime  prevention  is 
incorporated  in  the  treatment  process.  As  waa 
pointed  out  earlier,  probation  and  parole  super¬ 
vision  must  go  beyond  mere  surveillance,  for 
recognition  of  Possible  future  antisocial  behavior 
through  an  awareness  of  the  individual’s  deterio¬ 
rating  personal  and  social  relationships  are  more 
effective  for  community  protection  than  periodic 
barroom  visitation. 

The  officer’s  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  is  having  a  problem  in  adjustment  is 
seriously  handicapped  when  interviews  are  held 
across  a  counter  in  a  crowded  office,  and  limited 
to  a  2-  to  5-minute  examination  of  the  previous 
month’s  activity  report.  The  “how-are-things 
going?”  probe  question  ia  more  suited  when 
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sufficient  time,  interest,  and  understanding  are 
provided  tvan  when  the  "esponse  of  “okay”  or 
"so-so" .  expected. 

The  correctional  worker  will  lose  one  jf  his 
most  important  tools  if  he  defines  very  carefully 
and  structures  very  rigidly  the  interrelationship 
which  he  will  allow  between  the  offender  and 
himself.  If  the  probationer  or  parolee  is  not 
permitted  to  express  anxiety,  hostility,  or  other 
feehngs  toward  the  officer,  employer,  wife,  or  even 
the  next-door  neighbor,  then  the  interview  is 
forcing  a  response  pattern  which  docs  not  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  person’s  feelings.  Nor  does 
it  allow  for  the  implementation  of  counseling 
techniques  which  interpret  and  assist  in  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  with  the  person.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  probation  or  parole  super¬ 
vision  interview  should  be  devoted  solely  to 
ventilation.  Rather,  the  officer  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  .cCOgrn>e  that,  as  a  social  therapist  in  an 
authoritative  setting,  certain  types  of  interrela¬ 
tionships  arc  desirable  and  necessary.  The  inter¬ 
action  must  he  geared  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
offender’s  personality,  and  not  lo  the  exclusive 
satisfaction  of  the  worker’s  own  ego. 

Beyond  this,  the  officer  must  go  into  the  field, 
into  the  famil”  home,  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
job  setting.  No  offender  exists  in  a  vacuum,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  adjustments!  problems 
will  be  related  to  external  as  well  as  internal, 
intrapsychic  factors.  Discretion,  of  course,  is  both 
desirable  and  necessary  because  we  do  not  want 
to  jeopardize  what  acceptance  the  offender  may 
have  been  abe  to  reestablish  for  himself  in  the 
community.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  we 
constantly  remember  that  the  offender  must  do 
hla  adjusting  in  the  community  and  not  in  the 
probation  office  exclusively.  Adjustment  is  a  great 
deal  mare  than  showing  the  necessary  and  ex¬ 
pected  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  correctional 
officer. 

A  not-uncommon  type  found  in  p, -Nation  or 
parole  offices  is  one  who  appears  to  be  unable  to 
function  effectively  in  working  world.  Our 
middle-class  morality  suggests  that  work  is 
desirable,  and  that  “good”  people  want  to  work. 
Hence,  failure  8nd  unemployment  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  related  to  lack  of  motivation,  lazi¬ 
ness,  or  a  configuration  of  moral'.y-related  ve’ues. 
Frequently,  we  find  that  these  same  inidivid  sis 
express  a  feeling  of  paralysis  in  ’  ppears  to 
them  to  be  »  hostile  world.  We  cn  1  write  off  these 
complaints  as  characteristic  of  the  convict  culture, 


or  we  can  seek  more  definitive  answers  for  the 
individual  case.  In  evaluating  the  situation,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  which  the  officer  can 
explore.  When  attempting  to  find  out  how  long  a 
problem  has  existed,  the  officer  should  also 
evaluate  the  degree  of  discomfort  which  the 
person  feels  about  it.  Are  his  feelings  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  and  are  his  actions  consonant 
with  his  stated  feelings?  Looking  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation,  for  example,  the  officer  can  ask: 
Is  what  ha?  been  demanded  of  this  person  really 
compatible  with  his  true  potentialities?  What  has 
been  the  relationship  between  the  offender  and 
his  employer,  and  to  what  extent  do  these  external 
factors  impinge  upon  the  stability  of  the  family 
relationship?  Obviously,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
information  which  can  be  obtained  when  the  only 
knowledge  about  employment  is  taken  from  the 
monthly  income  report. 


"Only  on  a  person  is  nhk*  to  pain  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  behavior  will  he  be  nhle  to  melee  a 
•etisfuclory  adjustment  within  himself.  If  the  hehav'or 
seems  unreasonable,  then  the  counselor  must  seek  to  find 
out  what  defer'itas  are  preventing  a  more  accurate 
perception  of  reality.  Importantly,  though.  the  officer 
must  know  how  vita)  it  P  l<>  the  probationer's  or 
parolee's  scn.se  of  equilibrium  that  he  maintain  a  self- 
defeating  defen-.e  pattern.  Creation  of  nnxicty  in  the 
counseling  situation  is  an  important  fat  ior  in  precipitat¬ 
ing  charge,  but  such  a  technique  must  he  handled  with  a 
great  deal  of  dexterity,  ami  with  the  knowledge  that 
ft  wid  not  push  the  person  into  undesirable  behavior, 
which  may  have,  been  his  pattern  of  reaction  under 
earlier  circumstances.” 


A  person’s  previous  employment  record  can  be 
a  very  valuable  diagnostic  tool  if  it  is  evaluated 
ia  depth.  And  from  that  evaluation,  certain  treat¬ 
ment  goals  come  to  the.  fore.  It  is  wise  to  look  at 
the  direction  of  change  in  position  of  employment, 
as  well  as  tho  frequency.  Did  the  person  move 
from  job  to  job  with  no  appreciable  improvement 
in  position  or  salary 7  Has  he  been  on  the  skids? 
Or,  1  3  the  direction  of  change  been  in  terms  of 
upward  mobility?  Have  external  factors  put 
demands  upon  him  to  move  upward  sc'.ially?  If  so, 
why  ?  We  can  see  then  that  a  variety  of  reasons 
may  account  for  vocational  instability.  It  is  vital 
that  the  officer  does  not  try  to  implant  his  own 
moral  values  on  the  facts,  but  .ather,  that  he 
derives  their  values  from  those  who  are  directly 
affected  by  them. 

In  a  reported  situation.  George  A.  was  con- 
stan  'y  :n  and  out  of  work  before  he  got  into 
difficulty  with  the  low.  H5-  references  were  poor, 
in  that  they  showed  hi.,i  to  be  quick-tempered, 
with  a  holier  than  thou”  attitude.  George  had 
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married  in  his  second  year  of  college,  and  with 
great  struggle  managed  to  graduate  shortly  before 
his  wife  bore  them  a  second  child.  The  wife  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  very  passive,  yet  demanding  person. 
Her  demands  were  always  in  terms  of  an  im¬ 
proved  living  situation,  which  in  her  own  eyes, 
at  least,  were  realistic  Jomand.s.  George's  change 
of  jobs  In  part  reflected  her  demands.  But  the  job 
changes  also  reflected  his  inability  to  present 
himself  in  a  desirable  prospective  so  that  he  might 
get  a  much  wanted  promotion  and  increment  in 
salary.  Writing  checks  in  nonexistent  accounts 
finally  led  to  his  downfall. 

Placed  on  probation,  George  was  able  to  adjust 
quite  readily  in  the  counseling  relationship.  A  job 
was  found,  and  the  position  lasted  for  almost  a 
year.  Then,  one  day,  George  came  in  to  report 
that  he  had  just  had  an  argument  with  the  office 
manager  of  the  firm  where  he  was  employed  and 
that  he  had  quit.  The  officer  asked  about  the 
circumstances,  but  George  was  sullen  and  uncom¬ 
municative,  somewhat  daring  the  officer  ‘‘to  do 
something  about,  it."  Referring  to  his  record,  the 
officer  then  reviewed  some  of  the  glowing  com¬ 
ments  that  George  had  made  about  the  employer: 
how  kind  and  considerate  he  had  been,  etc.,  etc. 
Yes,  those  (hinge  were  true,  but  not  that  blankety- 
blank  office  manager.  Then  for  the  next  5  minutes 
George  ventilated  about  the  cfllce  manager,  and 
covered  most  of  the  transgressions  of  man  and 
nature.  Finally,  in  a  very  tired  voice,  he  told  the 
officer  that  his  wife  wa3  pregnant  again,  and  that 
she  was  putting  the  pressure  on  him  to  get  a 
better  job.  Had  the  worker  responded  with  author¬ 
ity  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  lost  what 
eventually  developed  into  a  situation  where 
effective  counseling  could  be  accomplished. 

Only  as  a  person  is  able  to  gain  insight  into 
the  nature  of  his  behavior  will  he  be  able  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  within  himself.  If  the 
behavior  seems  unreasonable,  then  the  counselor 
must  seek  to  find  out  what  defenses  are  preventing 
a  more  accurate  perception  of  reality.  Impor¬ 
tantly,  though,  the  officer  must  know  how  viiul  it 
is  to  the  probationer’s  or  parolee’s  sense  of  equilib¬ 
rium  that  he  maintain  a  self-defeating  defense 
pattern.  Creation  of  anxiety  in  the  counseling 
situation  is  an  important  factor  in  precipitating 
change,  but  such  a  technique  must  be  handled  with 
a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  not  push  the  person  into  undesirable 
hehavior.  which  may  have  been  hit  pattern  of 
reaction  un-Jcr  earlier  circumstances. 


The  correctional  officer  must  be  aware  con¬ 
tinuously  of  the  concept  that  man’s  behavior  and 
thinking  are  the  outgrowths  of  his  life's  experi¬ 
ences.  But  man  is  not  the  blind  product  of  social 
and  physical  forces  around  him.  From  the  moment 
of  birth,  a  relationship  is  eatablifhed  between  the 
outside  world  and  himself,  and  tor  which  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  interrelationship  evolvea.  Mother  influ¬ 
ences  child  and  child  affecta  mother-husband-other 
child  relationships.  The  whole  cc  fluence  on  the 
individual  is  extremely  difficult  i»  evaluate,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  face  of  the  large  number  of 
interactions  we  experience  during  the  course  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  Need  for  Security 

Although  human  needs  can  be  stated  in  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  ways,  survival  is  a  deep- 
rooted  impulse  of  the  organism.  In  order  to 
survive  it  is  necessary  to  be  safe,  and  any  threat 
to  security  causes  a  person  to  feel  cither  anger  or 
fear.  Anxiety  is  the  response  to  an  internal  feeling 
of  threat.  Whether  that  thr  '  is  directed  from 
physical  survival  or  from  psycnological  and  social 
concommitants,  excessive  anxiety  interferes  with 
physical  and  menial  well-being.  Further,  when 
anxiety  exists,  a  person  strives  to  resolve  it  or 
defend  himself  against  it.  There  are  specific 
psychological  mechanisms  which  he  may  employ 
as  a  defense  against  anxiety-producing  situations, 
and  the  consequences  may  take  either  adjustive 
or  socially  disapproved  forms. 

The  Need  To  Exprest  New  Feeling 

A  person’s  feelings  are  mixed  when  he  experi- 
erces  a  mutual  incompatible  combination  of 
t  .’  cgs.  When  feelings  are  mixed,  anxiety  arises, 

..o  .  he  greater  the  anxiety,  the  more  the  feelings 
are  mixed,  and  so  on.  Conflict  is  almost  inevitable 
when  feelings  are  mixed.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
behavior  whose  roots  lie  in  conflict  are:  incon¬ 
sistency,  procrastination,  hostility,  unreasonable¬ 
ness,  seclusiveness,  inability  to  make  up  one’s 
mind,  rigidity.  Chiding  the  person,  or  shaming 
him  for  these  and  related  behaviors  serves  only 
to  alienate  the  relationship,  and  does  not  get 
beyond  the  symptom  of  the  disturbance.  When  the 
correctional  therapist  understands  the  motivating 
forces  behind  such  behavior,  he  is  then  able  to 
provide  the  needed  help. 

One  way  is  to  help  the  person  bring  out  true 
feelings  in  the  open  for  an  airing,  and  to  help  him 
grasp  the  idea  that  double  feelings  are  universal 
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and  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  having  them. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  condone  destructive 
behavior  either  inner-directed  or  vented  against 
the  external  world.  But  we  do  accept  the  person  as 
an  individual  and  help  him  to  cope  with  the  mixed 
feelings.  Jn  the  matter  of  criminality,  offenders 
probably  experience  every  conceivable  degree  and 
every  possible  combination  cf  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  fcclinfea:  from  joy  of  not  being  institution¬ 
alized  (as  on  probation  or  parole)  to  bitter 
resignation  and  resentment  at  being  tricked  by 
fate. 


“A  icon  •  iv'llnR*  are  mixed  when  he  experiences 
a  muittni  <<iccmpat«i)lc  ■  ombinnfion  of  feelings.  When 
feeling.-;  a  anxiety  arises,  and  the  greater  the 

anxiety,  tnc  :i>or«  the  (cclinge  are  mixed,  and  so  on. 
Conflict  is  almost  inevitable  when  feelings  are  mixed. 
Some  of  the  kinds  of  behavior  whose  roots  lie  in  conflict 
are:  inconsistency,  procrastination,  hostility,  unreason¬ 
ableness,  nedusiveness,  inability  to  make  np  one's  mind, 
rigidity.  Chiding  the  person,  or  shaming  him  for  these 
and  related  behaviors  serves  only  to  alienate  the 
relationship,  and  does  not  |.et  beyond  the  symptom  of 
the  disturbance.  When  Die  correctional  therapist  under¬ 
stands  the  motivating  forces  behind  such  behavior,  ha 
is  then  able  to  provide  the  needed  help.” 


The  correctional  worker  can  sometimes  provide 
a  desired  treatment  effect  by  listening  and  feeding 
back  (nondirectively)  what  has  been  said  with 
patience  and  acceptance.  At  other  times,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  individuals  whose  response  patterns 


reflect  a  primitive  level  cf  development,  the  officer 
may  find  it  necessary  to  teach  how  to  behave  less 
disturbingly  in  confronting  life  situations.  Some 
instances  call  for  support;  other  situations  call  for 
the  creation  of  anxiety  to  accomplish  given 
treatment  ends. 

Conclusion 

Treatment  is  a  sophisticated  process  involving 
both  time  and  skill.  It  is  not  something  which 
starts  after  a  given  set  of  preliminaries,  but 
rather,  gets  under  way,  desirably,  with  the  vary 
first  contact.  Obviously,  there  is  no  one  method  of 
treatment  with  all  law-violators,  or  any  other 
group  of  individuals  who  manifest  unacceptable 
behavior.  There  are  certain  generic  similarities 
to  be  found  among  all  people,  and  the  offender 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  But  each  personality 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  elements  which  are 
blended  together  in  proportions  and  relationships 
which  are  unique  to  the  individual.  External 
changes  can  be  accomplished  through  a  change 
in  the  social  environment  of  the  individual,  but 
without  the  vital  internal  changes  in  personality, 
wo  cannot  expect  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  unsuccessful  and  unsatisfying  behavior. 
The  objective,  regardless  of  the  approach,  is  to 
create  in  a  person  a  self-acceptance  which  did  not 
exist  before. 


When  human  interaction  enters  into  the  practice  of  a  profession  the 
understanding  of  personality  and  behavior  becomes  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  success.  The  interviewer  must  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of  human 
behavior  and  with  the  basic  principles  of  its  development.  He  should  know 
that  all  behavior  arises  from  needs,  that  emotional  needs  take  priority  over 
reasoning,  that  important  achievements  on  the  part  of  the  individual  may 
not  be  expected  so  long  as  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  remain  un¬ 
satisfied,  that  the  individual  tends  to  be  what  others  regard  him  to  be,  and 
that,  finally,  behavior  is  a  function  of  the  way  the  individual  perceives  his 
environment.  In  addition,  the  interviewer  should  bs  familiar  with  the 
processes  by  which  behavior  may  be  modified — the  psychology  of  learning. 

— G.  I.  Giauiini  in  The  Parole  Proem 
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\meriran  prison  riots  come  in 
waves.  The  last  crest,  in  1952,  in¬ 
cluded  two  dozen  major  distur¬ 
bances.  Among  them  were  a  dramat- 
ic  revolt  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca's  largest  prison,  the  riot  at  Men¬ 
ard,  ill.,  for  which  Gov,  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson  interrupted  his  presidential 
campaign,  and  others  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  else¬ 
where.  California  prisons  were  rela¬ 
tively  stable  that  year,  despite  three 
hours  nf  bedlam  involving  50  Sole- 
da<!  inmates. 

How  big  a  prison  riot  year  is  1971? 
Will  It  be  limited  to  September's 
killings  at  Attica,  August's  shootout 
at  San  Quentin,  and  the  earlier 
upheavals  in  New  York  City  jails, 
Idaho  and  Florida  prisons,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia's  institutions  at  Deuel  and 
Soledad? 

Answers  to  the  above  Questions 
will  certainly  reflect  the  fact  that 
prison  rebels  of  the  1970s  differ  from 
those  of  past  decades.  WhL'e  inmate 
leaders  of  the  1950s  sought  mainly 
to  publicize  their  complaints  about 
correctional  administrators,  many 
this  year  address  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  so-called  "third  world" 
of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 
They  dream  of  joining  force*  in  a 
global  revolt  against  alleged  "imper¬ 
ialist  domination." 


Marxists,  from  Karl  cn—for  over  a 
century— have  repeatedly  predicted 
imminent  intensification  of  discon¬ 
tent  in  capitalist  nations  and  conse¬ 
quent  Communist  revolutions.  They 
have  always  been  wrong,  at  least  In 
the  countries  with  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  elective  governments. 

Their  predictions  err  mainly  be¬ 
cause  In  these  countries,  before  any 
issues  unify  those  desiring  specific 
change*  into  groups  large  enough  to 
he  a  revolutionary  threat,  some  lead¬ 
er*  of  dominant  political  parties  re¬ 
cruit.  the  votes  available  on  any  tea- 
i tires  of  radical  programs  which 
gain  wide  appeal  Thus  government- 
Rupplled  unemployment  Insurance 
and  oia-age  pensions,  which  in  the 
1'nited  Siates  in  the  1920*  were  only 
Socialist  and  Communist  party  de¬ 
mands,  .were  enacted  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  the  1930a  and  extend¬ 
ed  in  the  1950s  by  Republicans 

Communist  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment*  have  succeeded  only  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  Russia.  China  and  Cuba 
where  the  men  in  power  excluded 
any  effective  representation  of  those 
wiih  opposing  interests,  and  thus 
unified  their  opposition. 


This  lesson  from  world  history  is 
relevant  to  American  prison*  snd  to 
our  country  as  a  whole,  bee  -*e  Pri¬ 
son*  concentrate  those  who  ~  mort 
excluded  from  policy-nta*.  t  - 
ethnic  minorities 'and  you: 
than  half  the  persons  arrested  ...  , 
cent  yearo  for  the  FBI’s  sevun  "in¬ 
dex  crimes"  (burglary,  grand  theft, 
auto  theft,  robbery,  rape,  aggravat¬ 
ed  assault  and  murder)  are  less  than 
19  years  old  at  arrest.  Three-eighths 
are  black,  and  the  remainder  arc  dis¬ 
proportionately  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican  or  Indian  descent. 

Narcotic  offenses  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  other  basis  for  felony  arrests. 
In  drug  crimes,  more  than  half  ,.f 
those  arrested  today  are  under  20. 
but  only  about  a  fifth  are  black. 
These  statistic#  contrast  with  those 
of  20  years  ago,  when  most  narcotics 
arrestees  were  over  25  and  a  majori¬ 
ty  were  black.  This  trend  reflects 
growth  of  drug  use  among  vhite 
youth  In  the  1960s.  Inerted  sepa¬ 
ration  of  youth  from  adults  is  the 
pattern  of  all  advanced  industria¬ 
lized  countries.  Due  to  technological 
changes,  such  as  household  appli- 

a nee*  and  preproceaaed  food*, 
adolescents  are  iesa  needed  than 
ever  before  for  chores  at  hone. 
There  are  also  fewer  family  farms  or 
shop*  where  they  can  share  their 
parents'  tasks  and  concerns,  and 
both  parenta  work  away  from  home 
more  often  than  formerly. 

A  fundamental  law  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  la  that  social  ser¬ 
ration  of  groups  produces  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  customs.  That  is  how 
variation  has  developed  in  the 
world’s  languages  and  beliefs.  The 
separation  of  youth  promotes  differ¬ 
entiation  of  their  speech,  fashions 
sad  moral  atendards. 

Thic  creates  a  vicious  circle;  The 
more  their  behavior  differs  from 
that  of  adults,  the  more  they  must 
hide  it  from  adulta  to  avoid  criti¬ 
cism,  and  hence  the  more  separate 
their  social  life  becomes.  Exclusion 
of  youth  from  older  age  society  i* 
not  through  anyone's  intent,  hut 
from  sutomati';  :onc*quences  of  his¬ 
torical  trends  ,<Ui  '  can  only  bn  re¬ 
versed  if  deary  recognised  and  de¬ 
liberately  offset. 


Is  Narcotic  oifenses  dramatically  il- 

o  lustraie  how  social  separation  of  the 
i-  generations  creates  contrasts  in  cits- 
't  toma  and  tastes.  Surveys  repeatedly 

show  that  a  majority  of  those  18  to 
20  years  old  have  tried  marijuana,  a* 
have  large  proportions  of  those  in 
l-  their  early  20a,  but  this  is  an  exper- 

t,  irr.ee  of  less  than  5%  of  the  popula¬ 
te  tion  over  40,  which  includes  most 

n  public  p.  Hey  makers, 

is  While  »ve  of  the  older  generation 

5-  eschew  rntrijuana,  w>j  long  ago 

,o  abandoned  efforts  to  prohibit  use  of 

a  clearly  more  disabling  drug— alco¬ 
hol.  This  dangerous  chemicafls  con- 
■umad  fs^riasaly,  and  nOUtojtit  suffer 
from  its  overuse,  yet  there  is  no  ton* 
'  .  ger  any  serious  movement  to  declare 

I1  it  illegal.  No  wonder  so  many  in 

'•  their  20s  or  younger  regard  those 

c-  over  30  as  hypocrites  and  are  reluc- 

*  tant  to  trust  them! 

8  The  drug  crime*  which  highlight 

'*  age  cleavage  in  our  society  cut 

8  across  dan  and  ethnic  lines,  but 

e  four  out  of  five  "index  crime"  ar¬ 

rests  are  fir  taking  someone  else’* 
6  money  or  property.  Property  of  few* 

:  arrestees  are  predominantly  poor . 

1  out  of  school  and  out  of  wort,  or 

working  at  low-paying,  unskilled 
and  insecure  jobs.  They  are  dispro- 
*.  portionately  of  minority  groups,  due 

In  to  generations  of  poverty  and  under- 
-  education,  plus  prejudice  in  hiring 

?r  even  those  who  are  educated. 

This  is  nothing  new  to  ur  history: 
1(1  it  was  also  true  in  the  1920s,  when 
le  the  children  of  the  poor  and  under- 
educated  minority  groups  who  were 
y  arrested  for  property  crime*:  were 
predominantly  the  offspring  ef  P»- 
p*  fish  and  Italian  peasant  immigrant*. 

*  What  is  new  in  today1?  criminal  pop- 
J  ulatlon  is  the  ethnic  and  educational 

>  Centtoued  from  First  Fag* 

*  diversity  of  the  youth  who  are  lim¬ 
ited  by  being  excluded  from  "respec- 

8  table"  circles  and  declared  outlaws. 

1  This  gives  them  common  interest* 

1  and  a  shared  outlook  on  political 

issues  that  have  polarized  our  sorie- 
!  ty. 

'  The  concepi  ’political  crime."  as 

*  giving  a  special  statu*  to  certain  pri- 

1  eoners.  is  alien  to  American  legal 

*  philosophy.  It  is  well  -*tabU*hed  on 

the  European  continent,  where  cri* 

*  mini!  code*  long  specified  that  those 

imprisoned  for  a  political  offense  are 

to  be  less  harshly  treated  than  those 
inrarcerttsd  for  ordinary  crimes. 
Thu*,  when  Hiller  was  sentenced  to 
I-andsberg  Prison  after  his  abortive 
pcf.tc/t  in  192.1,  he  wa*  given  a  com¬ 
fortable  apartment  rather  than  a 
typical  cell,  and  it  was  here  that  he 

J  O  was  sbls  to  write  "Mem  Ktmpf." 
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American  priaonm  art  sentenced., 
for  violation!  of  criminal'  code* 
which  make  no  reference*  to  politi¬ 
cal  motivation,  and  all  are,  lent  to 
the  same  jail*  and  prison*.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  mou  offender*  approve  . 
law*  against  the  kind*  of  net*— such 
a*  burglary,  theft,  or  rnbherv-- for 
which  they  are  convicted,  although 
many  claim  they  ate  inntxont  or 
were  victims  of  extenuating  efreum- 
atanrea. 

Thia  viewpoint  has  changed, 
however,  aa  Americans  increasingly 
are  Inrarceratod  not  for  victimising 
others,  hut  for  acta  which  they  con¬ 
sider  morally  justifiable.  Theta  act* 
include  use  of  narcotic*  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  government  policies  they 
regard  as  illegal. 

Large  -  scale  overt  resistance  to 
government  policies  began  In  the 
Tfttfl*.  with  massive  demonstration* 
In  behalf  of  minority  group*.  Where 
legitimate  political  procedure*  were 
blocked,  a*  in  Southern  suppression 
of  voting  rights,  civil  disobedience 
of  the  law  was  espoused. 

The  targets  of  youthful  rebels 
shifted  in  ths  1!HM*  from  Southern 
politics  tc  the  Indochina  war.  Many 
Identified  with  guerrilla  leaders 
abroad,  and  they  found  mass-media 
resources  creating  theaters  out  of 
courtroom*  and  by  growth  of  the  so- 
called  "underground*  press.  Youth 
of  all  backgrounds  thereby  became 
increasingly  united  In  aupport  of 
flouting  the  law. 

Moat  "hard  cure*  Inmate*  today 
were  seriously  delinquent  at  chil¬ 
dren.  TV*  gained  them  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  youthful  peers, 
which  wa*  especially  attractive  to 
those  handicapped  by  ethnicity  and 
poverty. 

Those  who  are  repeatedly  incar¬ 
cerated  starting  at  an  early  age. 
have  little  successful  experience  at 
proftsiionst  crime  or  at  lsgftlmate 
employment,  but  dream  of  quick 
patna  to  success.  That  la  why  so 
many  atrlve  In  prison  to  becoma 
professional  athletes  or  popular  mu¬ 
sicians,  two  fields  in  which  a  few 
persons  of  their  background  have 
bed  highly  publicised  careers. 

Indeed,  every  period  of  our  histo¬ 
ry  has  teen  the  .ethnic  groups  pre¬ 
dominant  in  prisons  also  prominent 
in  boxing  and  popular  music.  The 
recent  rise  of  militant  group  leaden 
with  prison  records,  such  as  Mal¬ 
colm  X  and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  gave 
new  career  dreams  to  some  young 
tnmatea,  hut  there  were  additional 
reason*  lor  their  attraction  to  mili¬ 
tant  movements. 


'  Alroogt  eyerjotie  who  Is  degraded 
by  others  rtrWgs  ^interpret  his  ex- 
pdnjnca  ab  as  to  viepr  hlmsalf  favor¬ 
ably.  ft  is  bornutlV  excuse  oneself 
by ‘blaming  other*  or  by  complain¬ 
ing  about  condition*. 

Minority  group  membership  in  our 
society  create*  Justifiable  ground* 
for  cbmplaipt,  but  these  are  grasped 
with  special  eagerness  by  those 
most  in  need  of  excuses  for  their 
circumstance.1:.  This  fact,  of  course, 
givo  a  minority  movement  distinc¬ 
tive  appeal  to  prisoners;  It  reduces 
their  isolation  and  sense  of  degrada¬ 
tion. 

Indeed,  some  militant  organisa¬ 
tions  actively  recruit  prisoners  and 
provide  i  ready  welcome  for  them 
on  release.  Furthermore,  tactics 
which  violate  the  law  are  less  repug¬ 
nant  to  convicts  than  to  working 
people  with  a  stake  in  conformity. 

The  revolutionary  ethnic  move¬ 
ments  permit  a  prisoner  to  ie*  him¬ 
self  as  a  patriot  instead  of  a  pariah, 
and  the  division  of  the  prison  com- 
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Anglo  staff  and  minority  group  in¬ 
mates  provides  a  stage  for  playing 
heroic  leadership  role*,  When  pa¬ 
role  is  denied  and  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  is  imposed  because  of  such 
leadership,  tne  Idea  that  he  is  being 
punished  as  a  political  prisoner  rath¬ 
er  than  as  sn  ordinary  criminal  may 
often  have  some  justification  in  fact; 
In  anv  rase,  it  has  an  understanda¬ 
ble  appeal  to  the  prisoner.  For  this 
reason,  a  diminution  of  the  orga¬ 
nised  guerrilla-type  riots  is  not  like¬ 
ly  until  the  ronditlona  which  foster 
them  dimin’ 

It  should  b-.  rememlicred  that  even 
the  largest  prison  riots  recruit  only 
a  minority  of  prisoners.  This  minori¬ 
ty  will  shrink  when  it  is  less  unified, 
not  just  with  other  inmates,  hut 
with  supporters  among  youth  and 
minority  group  members  outside  of 
prison.  Thia  will  only  occur  when 
the  appeal  of  legitimate  alternatives 
to  rioting,  in  prison  and  out,  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  rebelliousness. 

The  easiest  way  to  intensify  in¬ 
mate  militancy  Is  to  coop  all  known 
or  alleged  militants  in  one  structure, 
to  maintain  a  large  aocial  distance 
between  them  and  staff,  and  to  deny 
them  expectations  of  legitimately 
earning  meaningful  enhancement  of 
their  conditions  and  earlier  freedom. 
This  Is  what  happened  st  Attica.  »t 
San  Quentin's  "Adjustment  Center." 
at  Jackson's  Cell  Block  15,  and  at 
numerous  other  foolishly  large  and 
Isolated  penal  tinder  boxes. 

Research  haa  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  thst  social  aeparation  of  staff 
and  Inmates  Incres*-^  prisoner  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  antlstnff  value*.  Federal 
prison*  have  dispersed  youthfut 
•troublemakers*  in  diverse  pro- 
grnm*  of  work  and  eduiaiion.  the 
activities  in  whlrh  persons!  rela¬ 
tion*  between  staff  and  Inmate*  are 
closest,  and  have  provided  Immedi¬ 
ate  and  meaningful  rewards  for  in¬ 
mate  acb<et  ements. 


They  have  pioneered  in  transfer¬ 
ring  Inmates  to  small  community 
correctional  centers  a  few  months 
before  parole  to  permit  employment, 
nr  education  outside  c.f  prison,  and 
thus  to  conquer  post  prison  problems 
gradually.  California  and  several 
other  stales  have  duplicated  this 
pattern  and  introduced  several  oth- 
er  useful  innovations  in  tne  past 
vear.  However,  they  are  heavily 
burdened  hy  maximum  security 
monstrosities  In  rural  locations, 
which  provide  most  of  their  prison 
housing. 

Most  state  prisoners  today  are 
voung  adults  from  urban  minority 
croups,  confined  in  rural  locations, 
under  nonminoritv  staff  recruited 
from  the  surrounding  countryside. 
The  prison  Is  the  malor  Industry  of 
the  area  and  citizen*  there  ronrert- 
trate  their  political  power  in  state 
legislatures  to  maximise  autonomy 
of  local  staff. 

This  has  been  the  hurden  of  Rus¬ 
sell  O.  Oswald  in  his  hrlef  career  as 
commissioner  of  corrections  for  New 
York,  where  prison  programs  are  . 
more  impeded  than  enhanced  by  the 
overly  rigid  civil  service  tenure  of 
guard*.  It  contrast*  most  markedly 
with  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  racial  composition  of  correction¬ 
al  staff  not  only  approximates  that 
of  the  prisoners,  but  even  include* 
tome  ciearly  rehabilitated  ex-con¬ 
victs.  California  comes  closer  to  this 
D.C.  pattern  than  most  states,  but 
still  is  far  from  it. 

Prisons  are  also  affected  by  the 
outside  society.  If  youth  and  minori¬ 
ty  groups  participate  in  govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  not  readily  .ecru lied 
by  advocates  of  violent  revolution. 
Extending  the  franchise  to  thp  IR-tn- 
21-vear-oid  population,  and  redt<- 
t  rioting  to  promote  rather  than  Im¬ 
pede  minority  group  representation, 
should  Indirectly  promote  prise  i 
progress.  Indeed,  providing  ah* 
tee  ballot*  to  nonfelon  jail  inmates 
and  making  restoration  of  voting 
rights  automatic  with  discharge 
from  a  felony  sentence  might  poutl- 
clse  prisoners  legitimately. 

Potertdng  pawerholder*  against 
the-pewertes*.  in  prises*  and eut-ha* 
brought  us  to  acute  conflict,  which 
will  only  Intensify  if  ronttnued. 
Complete  resolution  of  penal  and  so¬ 
cietal  problems  cannot  be  immedi¬ 
ate.  hut  progress  will  replace  retro¬ 
gression  only  *a  wa  maximize  the  le¬ 
gitimate  opportunitle*  of  rejected 
and  alienated  people  for  gratifying 
participation  in  our  society 
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Prisons:  The  Way  to  Reform 

ATTICA  is  certainly  uot  the  worst  of  tali/ed.  more  criminally  expert  and  less 

the  4.770  American  prisons  and  fit  to  live  lawfully  than  when  they  cn- 

jails.  It  has  too  much  competition.  But  tered.  A  bleak  spirit  of  damnation  hides 

it  is.  nonetheless,  fairly  typical  of  a  criminals  behind  walls,  cancels  their 

IHtnal  system  that  almost  everyone  agrees  identities,  meanwhile  anticipating  some 

is  a  disgrace.  Almost  everyone,  that  is.  moral  regeneration  and  repentance, 

but  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  who.  Some  experts  simply  despair  of  ever 
in  a  spasm  of  Podsnappcry.  argued  on  resolving  the  dilemma.  Says  Dr.  Is.  Kim 

the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  New  Yoik  Timex  Nelson,  director  of  the  School  of  Pub- 

last  week  that  “our  penal  system  re-  lie  Administration  .it  the  University  of 

mains  among  the  most  humane  und  ad-  Southern  California.  “The  idea  ol  eor- 

vanccd  in  the  world."'  By  and  large,  the  reeling  anyone  in  prison  is  hankrupt. 

penologists — not  to  mention  the  pris-  You  can't  mix  punishment  and  reha- 

oners  and  ex-convicts — would  go  along  bililation.  Prisons  should  be  used  for 

with  Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  who  told  punishment."  Enough  liberal,  cnlight- 

thc  Ciovcrnors  Conference  in  Puerto  cned  solutions  have  failed  in  many  fields 

Rico  that  the  prisons  arc  "monstrous,  in-  to  make  this  a  rather  tempting  thought, 

human  dungeons,  schools  for  crime  and  Besides,  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation 

centers  for  sexual  abuse."  is  depressing.  Fully  05%  of  all  inmates 

The  range  of  quality  in  American  pris-  in  the  nation’s  jails  will  eventually  be  re- 
ons  is  wide.  At  Louisiana's  scabrous  teased.  If  past  patterns  arc  followed, 

New  Orleans  Parish  Prison,  six  men  at  40%  of  these  will  be  repeaters,  ra¬ 

il  time  arc  crammed  into  a  71-fl.  hy  14-  turning  to  prison  fo»  other  crimes, 
ft.  cell.  Most  arc  unscntcnccd  prisoners  But  it  cun  also  be  argued  that  re¬ 
awaiting  trial  They  exercise  one  hour  huhiiitation  has  not  faiicd,  rather  it  has 
every  week  and  spend  much  of  the  rest  not  been  adequately  tried.  This  view  is 

of  their  time  fighting  off  roaches,  rats  supported  by  many  isolated  successes, 

and  homosexual  rapists.  “A  good  day,’’  The  rate  of  recidivism  is  down  in  many 
xuy*  one  prisoner,  “is  when  I  get  up,  areas.  Surprisingly,  the  absolute  number 

have  three  squares  and  don't  get  wound-  of  Americans  in  prison  has  been  de¬ 
ed  or  raped."  clining  in  the  past  ten  years,  principally 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  Mid-  because  of  broadened  parole  and  pro- 
dlesex  County  House  of  Correction  in  bation  programs.  Yet  the  social  dam- 
Massachusctts.  Since  he  took  over  two  age  still  wrought  by  prisons  that  mere- 
years  ago.  County  Sheriff  John  Buckley  ly  train  professional  criminals  remains 
has  turned  the  chapel  into  a  gym,  cn-  an  overwhelming  argument  for  reform, 
couraged  a  black  studies  program  <5%  Profcvsionals — criminologists,  sociol- 

of  the  300  inmates  arc  black,  as  are  ogists,  penologists  and  many  judges  and 
5%  of  the  guards),  moved  his  office  police  chiefs — are  nearly  unanimous 
into  the  prison  and  learned  almost  all  about  what  the  approach  should  be: 
his  prisoners'  first  names.  He  hired  two  riform  thi  nation’s  criminal  laws. 
lawyers  to  give  the  inmates  legal  ad-  Studies  indicate  there  are  6,000,000 
vice  and  turned  the  sheriff's  house  over  non-traffic  arrests  of  adults  annually  in 
for  inmate  use,  including  overnight  vis-  the  U.S.  Almost  half  of  those  arres  s 
its  with  families.  arc  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct, 

•  vagrancy,  gambling  and  minor  morals 

Between  the  two  poles  is  a  vast,  hid-  charges.  If  the  laws  under  which  these  ar- 
den  world,  a  nonsystem  of  isolated  so-  rests  are  made  were  eliminated,  con- 
cieties  with  more  or  less  of  the  to-  elude  Authors  Norval  Morris  and  Gor- 
talitarian  qualities  evident  aboard  the  don  Hawkins  in  The  Honest  Politician’s 
Ncversink  in  Melville's  White  Jacket.  Guide  to  Crime  Control,  "the  consequent 
With  some  encouraging  exceptions,  the  reduction  of  pressure  on  police,  courts 
principal  distinction  of  the  prisons  is  fail-  and  correctional  services  would  have  a 
ure.  More  than  $1  billion  a  year  is  massive  impact  on  the  criminal  justice 
spent  to  produce  results  that  would  swift-  system."  It  would  free  police  to  con- 
ly  doom  any  other  enterprise.  centrate  on  serious  crimes,  undog  the 

Eighteenth  century  Quakers  ip*  o-  courts  and  ease  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
duced  the  American  concept  of  prisons  ditions  in  the  nation's  prisons, 
as  a  humane  alternative  to  mutilation  riplaci  local  and  county  mils  with  Rf- 
and  other  corporal  punishments.  Today  gional  CORRICTION  ciktirl  Once  ar- 
the  presumed  goals  of  prisons  are  var-  rested  and  charged,  a  defendant  is  ei- 
ious,  and  sometimes  they  conflict.  The  ther  released  on  bond  or  bis  own  re- 
aims  arc  to  wreak  society's  vengeance  cognizance,  or  he  is  sent  to  jail  to 
on  a  criminal,  to  deter  other  men  from  await  trial.  A  defendant  normally  faces 
violating  the  law,  to  rehabilitate  a  pris-  a  lengthy  wait,  especially  traumatic  for 
oner  so  that  he  is  fit  to  return  to  the  a  first  offender,  spending  months  or 
open  world  Yci  far  too  many  initi-  even  years  in  jail  with  seasoned  crim- 
tutions  make  ,jo  effort  to  rehabilitate;  inals,  perhaps  being  corrupted  even  be- 
they  are  simply  zoos  for  human  an-  fore  he  is  judged  innocent  or  guilty. 
im«ls  that  society  wants  out  of  the  Authorities  should,  instead  of  locking 
way.  At  a  result,  criminals  are  thrown  up  ptisoners  indiscriminately  in  jaiU, 
into  prec'sely  the  environment  guaran-  provide  modern  correction  center*, 
teed  to  ensure  they  will  emerge  bru-  with  diagnostic  services,  staffed  by 
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psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  social 
workers,  with  gradations  in  security. 
MOIISH  SIXID  sentences.  “It  takes  a  su-^ 
perior  correctional  counselor  to  inspire 
in  an  inmate  a  desire  for  xeif-improvc- . 
ment  when  he  faces  several  hundred 
years  of  confinement."  observes  Fred 
Wilkinson.  Missouri's  Chief  of  Coi  rec¬ 
kons.  with  some  hyperbole,  indetermi-  ' 
nate  sentences  have  been  used  in  Cal*  ' 
ifornia  for  years.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  George  Jackson,  they  have  had 
the  efifect  of  absurdly  prolonging  prison 
terms  because  parole  examiners  did  not 
like  a  convict's  attitude.  But  the  system 
would  work,  it  has  been  argued,  if  in¬ 
mates  were  regularly  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  psychologists  as  well  as  parole 
officers.  Some  reformers  would  like  the 
original  sentences  fixed  by  correction  of¬ 
ficers  and  psychologists  instead  of  judg¬ 
es.  If  fixed,  sentences  should  be  shorter 
— on  the  average,  those  in  America  are 
longer  than  comparable  prison  terms  in 
a  western  European  democracy. 

OESTROV  (VERY  AMERICAN  RASTIUE  RUIIT  M- 
TORE  1*00.  These  gray,  gloomy,  anti¬ 
quated  maximum-security  fortresses 
— Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  for  instance, 
opened  in  1834 — remain  the  principal 
repositories  of  the  nation's  convicted 
criminals.  Kmbe/zlers  live  cell  by  cell 
with  rapists,  first  offenders  with  incor- 
rigiblcs.  Although  the  cost  would  be 
enormous,  the  great  pens  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  wide  variety  of  institutions: 
some  for  minimum-security  risks,  some 
for  medium  security,  others  for  the  10% 
to  20%  of  prisoners  who  are  regarded 
as  dangerous  or  violent.  No  institution 
should  house  more  than  500  inmates. 
OIVIIOP  ALTERNATIVES  TO  PRISONS.  Prisons 
should,  after  all.  be  reserved  only  for 
truly  dangerous  criminals.  The  majority 
might  be  better  off  if  they  never  spent 
a  night  inside  a  cell.  It  is  a  moor  ques¬ 
tion  whether  society  would  be  safe;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  would 
be  less  safe  than  it  is  now.  since  most  in¬ 
mates  arc  still  more  hardened  when  re¬ 
leased.  There  arc  numerous  alternatives: 
halfway  houses,  in  which  small  groups 
of  inmates  sleep  but  leave  for  work 
each  day:  work-release  programs,  in 
which  those  convicted  live  in  prison 
but  work  outside:  or  as  a  more  limited  al¬ 
ternative.  furloughs  that  allow  inmates 
to  spend  weekends  or  evenings  with 
their  families. 

Every  one  of  these  reforms  has  been 
tried  somewhere  in  the  U.S. — and  some 
cases  have  achieved  notable  success.  Pe¬ 
nologists  insist  that  humanizing  the  pris¬ 
ons  is  not  incompatible  with  maintaining 
strict  discipline.  But  they  also  admit 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  chang¬ 
es  would  drastically  lower  the  crime 
rate  or  ct.t  down  recidivism.  There  is 
also  the  problem  that  these  programs 
would  consume  billions  of  dollars.  Mere¬ 
ly  to  destroy  the  nation’s  obsolete  pris¬ 
ons  and  to  build  new  facilities  would 
cost  from  MO  billion  to  SI2  billion. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  the  cost 
of  providing  thousands  of  trained  psy¬ 
chologists.  parole  and  probation  officers. 


all  of  whom  would  be  necessary  for  an 
effective  rehabilitation  effort.  According 
to  one  study,  only  15%  of  corrections 
employees  arc  engaged  in  community 
programs;  80%  have  custodial  duties. 
Too  often,  the  guards  display  the 
same  mentality  as  the  prisoners,  re¬ 
garding  inmates  as  enemies  to  be  tense¬ 
ly  watched.  The  present  shortage  of 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  is  ap¬ 
palling — one  to  every  4.000  prison  con¬ 
victs  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  one  for 
every  100  in  some  Danish  prisons. 

In  addition  to  a  reform  of  prison  prac¬ 
tices,  penologists  and  lawyers  are  seek¬ 
ing  possible  changes  inspired  by  a  large¬ 
ly  unexplored  question:  What  legal  rights 
should  prisoners  have?  Constitutionally, 
the  question  is  murky.  For  the  most 
part,  the  law  does  not  regard  convicts 
as  human  beings  with  the  same  rights 
as  other  c!*izens — only  with  privileges 
dispensed  at  the  pleasure  of  wardens. 

In  39  states,  a  felon  permanently 
loses  the  right  to  vote:  in  27  states,  the 
right  to  hold  public  office,  in  twelve 
states,  the  right  to  serve  on  a  jury.  A  fel¬ 
ony  conviction  is  grounds  for  divorce 
in  3fi  states.  For  all  the  elaborate  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  provided  the  ac¬ 
cused.  once  the  jailhouse  door  slams 
behind  the  convicted,  prison  officials 
are  their  only  protection. 

• 

In  utmost  all  states,  inmates  have  few 
legal  rights  to  freedom  of  speech  and  as¬ 
sembly.  One  of  the  28  concessions  that 
Commissioner  Russell  G.  Oswald  offered 
to  the  Attica  rebels  was  that  convicts 
would  be  covered  by  minimum-wage 
laws  for  their  work.  Yet  courts  have  con¬ 
sistently  ruled  that  prisoners  have  no 
right  at  all  to  wages.  Nor  are  they  enti¬ 
tled  to  compensation  *or  injuries  on  the 
job.  "Prisons  have  been  such  a  garbage 
can  of  society."  says  Buffalo  Law  Profes¬ 
sor  Herman  Schwartz,  “that  they  have 
been  a  garbage  can  of  law  as  well.” 

Most  black  prisoners  would  welcome 
prisor  reforms.  But  for  those  growing 
numbers  who  are  becoming  intransi¬ 
gent^  ideological,  reforms  may  seem  ir¬ 
relevant,  even  a  dangerous  distraction 
from  their  goal  of  eliminating  the  "rac¬ 
ist  system."  After  George  Jackson’s 
death  at  San  Quentin  and  after  Attica, 
penologists  wonder  whether  any  reforms 
within  the  current  prison  framework 
would  mollily  such  prisoners.  "Their 
anger  is  not  directed  toward  the  pris¬ 
ons  hut  toward  society."  says  Peter  Preis¬ 
er.  New  York  State's  Director  of  Pro¬ 
bation.  "The  problem  of  the  militant 
inmates  festers  beneath  everything  we 
are  trying  to  ' 

Attitudes  toward  Attica  arc  still  so  di¬ 
vided  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
tragedy  wilt  help  or  hinder  the  cause 
of  prison  reform.  Jamts  V.  Bennett, 
the  former  director  of  the  federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons,  is  one  who  thinks  the  up¬ 
rising  will  "harden  attitudes"  against 
change  "That’s  the  backlash."  he  says. 
"The  public  is  goinj  to  believe  that  the 
uprising  in  and  of  itself  was  a  mani- 


ers  say  that  Attica  will  inspire  nothing 
more  than  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
(but  noi  the  quality }  of  prison  guards. 

On  the  other  hand,  wardens  and  oth¬ 
er  prison  authorities  are  warning  that 
pure  and  simple  repression  without  im¬ 
provements  will  simply  lead  to  other, 
and  more  desperate  uprisings  These  cau¬ 
tionary  words  should  find  some  recep¬ 
tive  ears  in  Washington.  Richard  Nixon 
has  devoted  more  money  and  attention 
to  the  problem  than  any  previous  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons’  budget 
has  increased  from  S69  million  in  1969 
to  SI 94  million  for  1972;  the  correc¬ 
tions  slice  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As¬ 
sistance  Administration's  budget  has 
grown  from  $2  million  in  1969  to  SI 78 
million  this  year.  More  than  that,  both 
the  President  and  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  have  spoken  out  several  times 
about  the  need  for  humane  prison  re¬ 


A  nonsystom  of  isolated  socteltes. 

forms,  and  next  December  the  Whites^ 
House  will  sponsor  a  major  national  con-J 
ference  on  corrections. 

Reforms,  of  course,  will  not  solve 
the  large  social  problems  of  racial  prej¬ 
udice.  inadequate  housing,  poor  schools 
and  lack  cf  jobs,  which  breed  so  much 
of  the  nation's  violent  crime.  With  its  cul¬ 
tural  gaps  between  white  and  black, 
poor  and  middle  class  and  affluent,  the 
U.S.  has  very  special  problems  that  do 
not  afflict  other  countries — Sweden  or 
Denmark,  for  instance — where  prison 
life  seems  irorc  civilized.  The  problems 
are  further  complicated  by  a  widespread 
and  partly  plausible  belief  that  all  of 
the  nation's  crime  and  prison  troubles  re¬ 
sult  from  some  fundamental  loss  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  morality  in  the  society. 

But  reforms  might  at  least  prevent 
more  prisons  from  becoming  ugly  bru¬ 
talizing  battlegrounds  where  the  tensions 
of  socict;..  racial  and  political,  redouble 
in  me  claustrophobic  air. 
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SWEDES'  LIBERAL  SYSTEM 


Prison  'Like  a  Hotel 
Compared  to  States' 

BY  JOE  ALEX  MORRIS  JR.  ^ 

TlmM  Itaff  Writ*- 


STOCKHOLM  —  "This 
place  is  like  t  hotel  com¬ 
pered  to  the  states,"  said 
Fernando  Sanchez,  a  20- 
■yfear-old  Marine  Corps  de¬ 
serter  from  San  Francisco, 

He  was  talking  about 
Oeste  raker,  Sweden's 
mpfit  modern  prison,  about 
3(1..  miles  from  Stockholm. 

,  Sanchez,  a  paunchy, 
friindly  type  serving  time 
for  larceny,  knows  where¬ 
of  he  speaks:  he  was  in 
Soledad,  he  said. 

"You  get  discrimination 
here  like  everywhere 
against  brown  skins,"  he 
sly*. 

"But  we  have  more  free¬ 
dom.  I  got  my  own  cell. 
The  guards  are  friendly. 
You  don't  have  to  kill 
yourself  working  just  to 
get  ciggMt  money." 

Oesteraker  symbolizes 
Sweden's  approach  to  pen¬ 
ology— tiut  prisons  are 
places  for  rehabilitation, 
not  punishment  Being 
locked  in  is  p.  -shment 
enough,  the  Swedes  say. 

Thus  16  of  the  country's 


21  institutions  (they  don't 
like  to  call  them  prisons) 
are  open.  Oesteraker  is 
one  of  five  cicsed,  and  is 
maximum  security. 

its  21-foot  concrete  walls 
which  curve  in  at  the  top 
are  supposed  to  be  escape 
proof.  But  they  aren't  very 
closely  watched.  A  prison¬ 
er  escaped  in  broad  day¬ 
light  recently  using  a  lad¬ 
der  dnppped  over  by  ac- 
complfoes  from  outside. 

But  most  prisoners  fail 
to  see  any  reason  for  such 
impressive  effort  to  get 
out.  "Why  escape?*  asked 
inmate  Anders  B.  Ander¬ 
son. 

"If  I  wanted  to  leave  I 
just  have  to  wait  until  my 
next  furlough."  he  said.  In 
fact,  fiC#  of  those  on  fur¬ 
lough  last  year  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  on  time,  if  at  all. 

Furloughs  are  part  of 
the  Swedish  way  of  prison 
life,  as  are  conjugal  visits 
to  prisons  where  the  in¬ 
mates  and  their  wives  (or 
girlfriends)  enjoy  privacy 
for  a  few  hours  twice  a 
month. 


•  TMe  point  in  ail  this- 
L>s  to  isolate  the  prison¬ 
er  m an, antisocial  n&ftt 
but  rather  to  maintain  his 
coniicts  with  life  outside, 
a  life  to  which  he  must 
eventually  return. 

Tms  thinking  is  increa¬ 
singly  appiicu  as  a  man 
reaches  the  end  of  his  sen¬ 
tence.  Added  to  it  is  group 
thecapy  in  which  prison¬ 
ers  discuss  their  problems 
and*  fears  of  the  outside, 

I  and!  visit  with  ex-convicts 
who  have  made  the  trans¬ 
formation. 

Ii}  Sweden,  pi  isoners 
also  have  uncensored  mail 
privileges. 

Such  are  the  dramatic 
developments  at  Oesterak¬ 
er.  But  prison  remains  pri¬ 
son,  no  matter  how  en¬ 
lightened  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Last  year  prisoners  went 
on  hunger  strike  to  win 
new  privileges,  including 
the  right  to  organize. 

They  were  joined  in 
synmathy  by  other  pri¬ 
sons;  In  the  end,  they  won 
the  right  to  free  elections 
to  send  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consultative 
councils  in  every  prison- 
councils  which  are  half- 
prisoner,  half-officialdom. 

"J|fhat  happened  here 
war-unique  in  prison  his¬ 
tory,*  said  3o  Martinaeon, 
director  general  of  prisons 
Another  result  was  the 
t  "storfonim,"  a  monthly 
'  meeting,  where  prisoners 
and  sUfljet  together  on  a 
velimtaHT  basis  to  discus! 
problems  and  grievances, 
One  took  place  last  week 
in  the  modem  prison  thea¬ 
ter.  ■ 

It  was  run  by  an  intel¬ 
lectual  prisoner  with  a 
Pancho  Villa  mou.  ache. 
He  sat  at  a  table  in  the 
middle,  and  the  others 
pulled  their  chairs  into  a 
circle  about  him. 

The  staff  did  not  bunch 
together,  for  instance,  but 
spread  out  among  the  pri¬ 
soners. 

The  first  theme  was  an¬ 
other  innovation:  one  free 
afternoon  per  month  (pri¬ 
soners  who  can  are  oi>- 
iiged  to  work  42  hours  per 
week)  The  question  was 
whai  to  do  with  it. 

"We  should  have 
dances,"  suggested  a  pri¬ 
soner. 

"We'll  look  into  it,* 
said  the  warden. 

The  idea  is  not  new: 


dances  have  been  held  in 
bther  prisons. 

•  Someone  else  wanted  a 
bridge  tournament. 

Then  they  turned  to 
practical  complaints. 

One  was  toilet  doors. 
Prisoners  complained 
r.bout  the  lack  of  privacy 
if  they  couldn’t  lock  the 
doors.  The  warden  said 
this  was  a  possibility. 

There  was  heated  ques¬ 
tioning  by  the  prisoners 
about  a  newly  introduced 
experiment,  a  behavioral 
rating  system  based  on 
points.  They  didn’t  like  it 
and  it  was  clear  the  prison 
officials  were  not  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  idea,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  hlgh- 
.er  authority. 

L  "The  gulf  between  the 
/guards  and  the  prisoners 
|  is  disappearing  here,*  said 
Catholic  Chaplain  Jan 
Schmidt. 

The  size  problem  in  the 
United  States  staggers  pri¬ 
son  officials  here,  where 
the  largest  institution  has 
43()  inmates. 

Sweden's  approach  also 
extends  to  severe  sen¬ 
tences,  called  internment 
here.  This  category  of  pri¬ 
soners  gets  a  specified 
minimum,  not  maximum 
sentence. 

If  they  behave  well  and 
show  encou  ^ng  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  o^-ial  read¬ 
justment,  they  can  get  out 
on  parole  after  perhaps 
serving  two-thirds  of  their 
minimum  sentence. 
f  Recidivists  can  be  kept 
\  in  longer,  though  they  can 
(appeal  to  higher  authori¬ 
ties. 


200,000  Doing  Time 
in  American  Prisons 

I*  Tkt  TXM  (TMO  •  tun  WrtHr 

WASHINGTON  —  Two  the  walls  and  work  at  civi- 


hundi  sd  thousand  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women  are  in 
prison  today.  :  ■ 

Tha't's  down  from  213,- 
00$  in  1960. 

i  But  1.5  million  persons 
will  spend  some  lime  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  one  of  the 
nation's  400  prisons  and  4,- 
1000  jails. 

Prisons  cost  the  nation 
$1.5  billion  a  year  to  oper¬ 
ate.  One  leading  penolo¬ 
gist  estimates  it  would 
take  another  $15  billion 
merely  to  replace  inade¬ 
quate  facilities. 

;  Crime  Rate*  Rise 

The  decline  In  prison 
population/  in  11  years  is 
no  symbol  of  increasing 
regard  for  the  law.  Crime 


lien  jobs.  But  both  states 
and  the  federal  prison  sys¬ 
tem— with  21,200  inmates 
—have  been  reluctant  to 
use  it  too  much.  Only  500 
federal  prisoners  ate  tak¬ 
ing  part. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  now  in  the' 
midst  of  a  10-year-plan" 
to  improve  its  operations. 

The  percentage  of  pri¬ 
soners  who  are  members 
of  racial  minorities  is 
much  larger  than  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  minorities 
in  society.  The  federal  sys¬ 
tem  reported  27.6%  of  its 
prisoners  are  black. 
Blacks  account  for  12%  of 
the  total  U.S.  population. 

A  total  of  4”3  prisoners 
sit  on  death  rows  of  the  41 
states  which  still  have  ca- 


ra(fes  arc  up.  But  faced  pital  punishment, 
with  the  brutalizing  condi-  ~m  ~T~I  1  ” 
lions  of  incarceration  it¬ 
self,  judges  across  the  na- 
lion  are  less  eager  to  com¬ 
mit  persons  for  relatively 
.  minor  crimes. 

One  result? 

Men  and  women  behind 
hars  today  are  those  con- 
vreted  of  the  more  serious  y 
crimes:  murder,  rape, 
armed  robbery. 

In  years  gone  by,  many 
prisoners  were  serving 
tirije  for  relatively  minor 
crimes. 

They  were  a  stabilizing 
influence,  prison  officials 
fe$,  on  I  lie  overall  prison 
population  N  o  w.  t  h  e 
h.tfdcore  dominates. 

iOnce  a  man  goes  behind 
bajrs,  serves  time,  comes 
m(t,  the  chances  run  60  to 
70%  that  he'll  he  bark. 

Thai's  (lie  recidivism  (re¬ 
peater)  rale.  By  contrast, 
it  Iruns  about  2%  for  per- 
'ohs  convicted  of  crimes 


i>i(t  put  on  pnwalion  m- 
sicad  of  m  prwon. 

Twcniv  .slates  hare 
work  •  irle.i.-e  programs, 
.whmrii’.  lonricls  lr.no 
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A  TIMES  SPECIAL  REPORT 


How  Other  Nations 
Handle  Prisoners 


oe9\ 


Every  nation  of  the  world  has  its  prisons— and  its  prisoners. 

Si.  ci  doots  slam  shut  alike  on  Briton  and  Japanese,  or  on  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  has  tasted  foreign  justice  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  the  aftermath  to  %iolence  he- 


hind  the  high  walls  of  Attica  and 
San  Quentin,  the  prison  systems  of 
New  York  and  California  have  come 
under  close  scrutiny. 

But  what  about  the  other  nations 
of  the  world?  What  kind  of  life  do 
prisoner?  find  behind  the  walls  and 
wire  of  foreign  prisons?  Are  there  ri¬ 
ots?  Is  there  brutality?  Rehabilita¬ 
tion?  Recidivism? 

In  a  study  of  the  world's  penal 
systems,  The  Times’  correspondents 
in  foreign  nations  report  the  differ¬ 
ences  —  and  similarities  —  of  the 
realms  that  exist  behind  bars: 

—AH  prisons  use  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  as  a  tool  of  discipline.  The  oth¬ 
er  tools  vary.  Most  systems  reward 
good  behavior  with  improved  condi¬ 
tions.  In  Russia  prisoners'  infrac¬ 
tions  are  punished  by  taking  away 
their  food;  in  Mexico  taking  away 
their  conjugal  visits. 

Guards  Highly  Trained 
—In  Japan,  Germany  and  Argen- 


iMeral  prisons  must  be  graduates  of 
the  National  Penitentiary  School. 
The  German  guard's  apprenticeship 
lasts  18  months. T"  JfW1  of  the 
guards  are  college  yadustes. 

—In  other  nations  almost  anyone 
can  become  u  guard.  The  British 
have  no  special  system  for  picking 
guards.  In  Russia  guards  are  army 
conscripts  who  keep  their  Jobs  a 
secret  from  their  families.  Israeli 
guards  are  ill  paid  and  even  the  head 
of  the  prison  system  wants  to  quit. 

—The  most  dangerous  prisoners 
are  centralized  In  Canada,  dispersed 
lr.  Great  Britain,  sent  to  jungle  pri¬ 
sons  in  Colombia.  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia,  and  to  ancient,  dungeon- 
Jike  strongholds  In  the  rural  prov¬ 
inces  of  France. 

—Amt  unlike  Attica,  where  offi¬ 
cials  negotiated  with  those  who  held 
homages,  none  of  the  countries  sur¬ 
veyed  h.»s  a  policy  of  negotiating 
under  duress. 

All  prison  systems  face  top  pjeb- 
lems:  maintaining  discipline  and 

-bijjg.  i^cidivism,  ■**** 

discipline  breaks  down, 


Times  staff  members  whs  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  report  on  orisons  are: 
Jtimes  Bassett,  Otis  «.i,  David  F. 
Belnap,  Bub  no*  Aire.}  Cook, 
Paris;  Sam  Jamasoa,  To. .  *,  Francis 
B.  Kent,  Mexico  City;  Tom  uambert, 
Jerusalem:  Joe  Alex  Morris  Jr., 
Bonn;  Bichard  Boston,  London; 
Harry  Trimborn,  Moscow,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Tuoby,  Borne.  It  was  written 
by  Dial  Torgorson. 


riots  occur.  Authorities  everywhere 
must  decide:  how  harsh  must  disci¬ 
pline  be  to  maintain  control? 

Recidivism  is  the  return  of  a  re¬ 
leased  prisoner  to  crime  and,  there¬ 
after.  to  prison.  In  each  country 
penologists  must  seek  the  answer 
to  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult 
questions:  what  sort  of  program  re¬ 
habilitates  the  inmate? 

Riots  are  not  only  a  U.S.  problem. 
Men  without  freedom  exist  in  every 
land,  and,  in  even  the  world's  most 
civilized  nations,  those  men  from 
time  to  time  rebel  against  the  guards 
on  the  walls  surrounding  them. 

Major  Biota  Outlined 

Among  major  postwar  prison  riots 
were  these: 

—In  August,  1948, 1,000  prisoners 
rioted  in  an  Osaka,  Japan,  prison, 
116  escaped  and  54  others  were  shot 
—one  fatally— by  guards.  (There 
were  four  other  msjor  riots  in  post¬ 
war  Japan,  the  la3t  in  1949.) 

—A  sudden  outbreak  of  riots 
wracked  prisons  In  Turin,  Milan  and 
Genoa,  Italy,  in  1989,  with  hostages 
seized  and  property  damage  high. 
“After  awhile,"  said  an  Italian  offi¬ 
cial.  “the  prisoners  got  tired  end 
quit." 

—Sixty  prisoners  escaped  when 
Arab  inmates,  led  by  convitted 
Egyptian  spy  Achmed  Otman,  used 
ir.  :keshift.  torches  to  storm  out  of  Is¬ 
rael's  Shata  Prison  lr.  1958.  Eleven 
prisoners  and  two  guards  were  kill¬ 
ed.  Otman,  recaptured,  served  out 
his  Israeli  sentence,  returned  to 
Egypt— and  was  imprisoned  as  an 
Israeli  spy. 

Please  Turn  to  Peg*  IS,  Col  1 
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—One  inmate  was  killed,  2?  were 
injured  by  guards  and  $2.3  million 
~  in  fire  damage  incurred  in  a 
1DG2  riot  in  a  Canadian  prison  In 
py  Quebec;  two  inmates  were  killed  (by 
fellow  prisoners)  in  a  riot  last  April 
in  a  prison  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  In 
which  48  hostages  were  seised  but 
later  released. 

—Using  only  clubs,  British 
guards  stormed  and  recaptured  ft 
wing  of  Parkhurst  Pi  ison  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  taken  by  100  rebellious  pri¬ 
soners  in  a  1939  riot.  Seven  ringlead¬ 
ers  had  from  18  months  to  six  years 
added  to  their  sentences. 

— Three  hundred  political  prison¬ 
ers  who  were  members  of  the  Secret 
Army  Organization  during  the 
Algerian  war  staged  France's  only 
postwar  prison  riot  in  February, 
1962.  The  tough  French  prison  sys¬ 
tem  crushed  It  in  an  hour. 

Russia,  with  perhaps  ths  world's 
largest  prison  population,  hasn't 
mads  news  of  any  revolts  public. 
Prisoners  Involved  probably  would¬ 
n't  survive  to  tell.  Under  Soviet  law 
inmate?  involved  in  an  uprising 
such  as  that  at  Attica  would  suffer 
death  penalty. 

What  curbs  recidivism? 

"We  really  don't  know,"  Raymond 
K.  Procunier,  director  of  ths  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Department  of  Carreetlohs. 
once  said.  "It  could  lie  something  as 
simple  as  the  love  of  a  good  woman." 

The  foreign  experience  is  equally 
'perplexing. 

In  France  prisons  are -ukase  of  ja,- 

,Yet  recidivism  is  rare.  VttrM»»  fcw 
repeat  criminals. 

In  Japan  penology  le  a  wgil-estab. 

iltshed  science.  Fve.y  pmgW*  has  « 
Job,  and  inmates  ars  ^carefully 
screened  and  then  gredtil  aa  they 
improve  In  citlsenihlp  on  fritr  way 
to  ultimate  releoee.  But  nf-.mwide, 
more  than  30%  of  all  prisoner*  re¬ 
turn  again;  of  1,991  prisoner*  dis¬ 
charged  from  Fuchu  Prison  in  1963. 
1,012  were  back  in  prison  by  tha  end 
Of  1989. 

Some  penologists  say  that  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  react  so  differently 
to  incarceration  that  it  ia  impossible 
to  compare  one  country's  system 
with  another’s. 

And  some  count-'"*  have  problems 
other*  miss.  Some  nave  racial  or  et li¬ 
nts  problems  tMMlfied,  as  are  all 
eoeial  forces,  M  intet  ts  often  called 
the  preesurt-ooekte'  environment  of 
prieon.  In  many  Miions  then  are 
political  prisootefi  . 

Regard***  of  the  social  forces,  of 
national  character  or  nf  politics, 
going  to  prison  is,  for  each  convii  i.  a 
y  o  o  porsooal  experience. 
u  From  Times  correspondents  in 
foreign  nations,  ihess  accounts  tell 
what  men  find  waiting  for  them 
*>h*n  the  local  justice  orders  them 
■' te  prison: 


ITALY 

,  An  American  psychologist  con¬ 
fined  to  Homo's  Regina  Coeli  prison 
—  the  name  means  "Queen  of 
lleax  en*— reported: 

*1  was  kept  in  isolation  from  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  Satunlay.  A  lied.  a  bucket, 
jug  of  water,  plate,  spoon.  Then  1 
was  imt  in  a  cell  with  an  Italian  In- 
cycle  runner  and  %  Yugoslavian  ac¬ 
cordion  player.  Let  us  say  1  was  not 
feeling  as  relaxed  as  Ferry  Como. 

"But  the  first  thing,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  handed  me  a  glass  of  wine. 
Then  a  fried  egg,  than  a  cigaret,  and 
finally  we  played  efccn. 

‘1  began  to  rcallaa  that  Italian  jails 
were  not  what  I  Bad  eipectad.  1 
have  never  witnessed,  any  form  of 
violence.  Everybody  is  friendly.  Ev¬ 
eryone  helps  everybody  else.  Every¬ 
thing  Is  shared.  Prisoners  and 
guards  alike  are  polite.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  mutual  respect. 

•Everything  Is  primitive  com¬ 
pared  to  American  standards.  All 
wastes  end  up  in  two  buckets,  which 
■et  emptied  twice  a  day.  We  get  a 
not  shower  once  a  week.  I  while 
away  the  time  reading  and  writing 
and  learning  Italian. 

•I  believe  Regina  Coeli  is  better 
than  the  prisons  many  people  man¬ 
age  to  anate  for  themselves  in  the 
.  gutalda  world.” 

Italy's  more  than  12,000  prison  in¬ 
itiates  are  treated  with  much  per¬ 
missiveness.  There  are  no  hard-core 
prisoner*  and  no  maximum  security 
facilities.  Prisoners  rarely  emerge 
with  resentment  toward  society. 

ISRAEL 

*1  have  no  complaints  about  Ram- 
la,"  aaid  Moshe,  a  typical  "aujur-1— 
jailbird  —  in  Ramla  Maximum  Se¬ 
curity  Prison  in  Israel.  "Except,"  he 
added,  geaturing  around  him,  "other 
than  the  fact  I'm  in  it." 

Moebe,  bom  in  Israel  and  now  in 
hig  early  20*.  is  a  persistent  If  not 
habitual  petty  larcenist  and  thief. 
He  It  serving  a  21-month  term  after 
five  convictions,  making  him  one  of 
5.300  prisoners  in  the  15  prisons  of 
the  Israeli  Prison  System. 

Ramla,  like  many  of  the  nation’s 
prisons,  is  a  former  police  post  from 
the  old  British  Mandate  era. 
U  is  two  stories  high,  en¬ 
closed  tyv  six-foot  walls  and  barbed- 
wire  aprons,  and  oiei  looked  by  six 
lowers  manned  l»\  guards  w-:fh  sub¬ 
machine  guns. 

Israel  has  tun  t>  jx-<  of  pn-onci 
Nrneli  cnmm.ds  like  Mo-lu-  and  . 
Arab  prixenri--.  10.  «.f  them  -run  - 
villa* — like  Moliamnv-I.  in.  wb..  , ; 
serving  a  two-yc.ir  M-nicn. o  f.„ 
smuggling  cvplo-ive 
Mohammed  works  m  the  n.im!i 
laundry.  U  he  being  treated  la.-K : 


•Yes,*  aaid’^Iohammed.  How  does 
he  like  Raptla?  "Condition*  are 
tolerable.”  la  there  -  inlence?  On  one 
occasion,  yek:  Gaza  Arab*  brawled, 
not  with  Israelis,  but  with  Fatah 
guerrillas  hom  Palestine. 

Isnet  assumed  control  of  six  pri¬ 
sons  after  the  1967  six-day  war,  one 
in  the  Gaia  Strip  and  five  other*  on 
the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan.  Even 
Arabs  have  lHud?d  the  Israeli  prlwn 
system,  which  is  administered  by 
Prison  Commissioner  Ayre  Nlr. 

Nir  himself  served  time  |n  a  Bri¬ 
tish  prison  as  a  member  of  thj  Jew¬ 
ish  underground  prior  to  Israel's  in¬ 
dependence.  iie  is  actlhf  commis¬ 
sioner  because,  he  lamant*.  "they 
cannot  find  anyone  else  to  taka  this 
jiost "  He  ward*  to  go  back  to  his  job 
wbh  the  national  polle*  ftfee. 

Overcrowding  ahd  undaratatfing 
Uhe  1,500  ataffar*  make  lQ%  leas 
than  the  average  Israeli)  ih  Kir's 
liiggtat  problems.  But  he  trtiU  hi* 
•guaeta  p  "men,  rather  than  erimin- 
f  al«,”  and  says  ha  know*  each  one  of 
I  thejp  by  n*me. 

Theae  who  are  trusted,  a*  is  Ram- 
wngWaahe.  get  special  favors. 
H#  ihcftk  winds  with  hi«  aruards  ont 
this  month  and  wapt  home 
on  a  jt-nour  pass.  As  he  walked  cut 
of  the  doUble-gated  prison  yard  to- 
waM  the  Tet  Aviv  road  he  smiled  at 
the  guards,  "Sholom,"  he  said. 

BRITAIN 

On  Aug.  10,  1964,  the  last  British 
c.iminal  to  be  executed  died  by 
hanging.  An  English  "lag"  (slang  for 
cunvlctr.caq,  at  the  worst,  be  eent  to 
a  place  like  Parkhuret  or  Albany, 
'he  insecurity  priaopa  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  m  an  ’A"  clatk  prisoner— 
one  whom  escape  could  w  dange¬ 
rous  jm  the  skate  :T . 

'It  vault  be  a  lot  cheapar  to  bury 
u®  J?  bUotment  aoiaearhare," 
wrote  a  aHat  A  inmate  in  »  pe¬ 
tition  smuggled  out  of  tbeJUbany 
prison,  •ba^auae  the  reiuTTa  art 
about  tha  iime.  We  are  alowiy  but 
surely  becoming  vejretai  Jea. 

where  I've  written  that  long¬ 
term  prieonera  are  targets  for  discri¬ 
mination  and  victimisation,  I*y#  sc- 
tually  phrased  it  pretty  light!?.  Be¬ 
cause  tpe  itaff  herejnclut^uj  all  the 
very  higher  official*,  are  quite  hos¬ 
tile  toward  us  all ...  ■ 

A  and  B  prisoner*  (clan  B  prison- 
er.i  are  thoea  'for  whom  escape  must 
be  made  very  d!ffictUta>S»  b«ln« 
dispersed  in  smaller  groups  around 
the  eight  federal  prCma  In  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  a  Hugh  eoncentra- 
uon  of  dangerous  prjwmare. 

Britain  began  creating  tough  max- 
imutn  security  i.-cilitii":  in  l'U.t.  The 
I  A  and  R  pnsonei  <  uiMdv  arc  allowed 
a  half-hour  visit  r\ ery  two  months, 
r<"»  lie  placed  in  ■.-.ilitarv  up  <o  four 
|  v.-i-eka  .-nil  are  lu-a\  ilv  guarded  Men 
with  di>"<  i*. iii ..I  out-odc  the  maxi¬ 
mum  M-cur-'v  ur.u< 
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l  For  prisoners  in  the  C  and  D  clas¬ 
sifications  liie  is  better,  A  man  can 
get  s  third  of  his  time  reduced  by 
good  behavior.  Guards  mingle  with 
the  prisoners,  unarmed  except  for 
billy  tiube  hidden  tmder  their  uni¬ 
form*.  *Wt  try  not  to  use  or  show 
force,*  one  official  said. 

JAPAN 

If  It  wars  not  far  a  tall  wall  around 
■oma  of  the  buildings,  the  81-acre 
Fuchu  Prison  in  a  Tokyo  suburb 
could  pass  for  one  of  Japan's  facto¬ 
ry-dormitory  complexes.  In  the  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms  the  floors  are  of  po¬ 
lluted  wood,  on  which  nine  prison¬ 
ers  spread  mattresses  at  light*  out. 
In  th#  oqrner  of  each  ceil  is  an  en¬ 
closed  tbilet. 

Lawns  and  rose  bushes  surround 
the  dormitories,  and  the  men  in 
them  hurry  to  work  (7  a.m.  to  4:35 
p.nt .  with  two  breaks  and  a  40-min- 
ute  lunch)  wearing  the  same  factory 
<  iothes  men  wear  in  Japan'e  indus¬ 
trial  plants. 

Prisoners  call  their  guards  "Oyajl- 


San,"  an  informal  version  ot  'fath¬ 
er."  All  guards  pass  civil  '  »rvic# 
test*.  All  prisoners  start  hie  in 
Fuchu  on  the  same  level:  aa  fourth- 
grade  prisoners. 

Privileges  are  few  for  the  men  in 
the  fourth  grade,  but  anyone,  even  a 
murderer,  can  advance  up  to  first 
V.  grade,  entitling  him  to  unlimited  vi- 
)  sitation  privileges,  use  of  recreation 
l  rooms  in  evenings,  and  weekly  mo- 
1  vies. 


Conditions  are  spartan.  There  is  no 
smoking.  Food  is  mostly  barley  and 
rice,  with  fish  at  suppertime.  Meat  is 
never  sowed.  There  is  no  heat  in  the 
dormitories,  even  in  the  subfreezing 
winter  months. 

Yet  neither  the  modern  penal  sys¬ 
tem  nor  the  harsh  conditions  keep 
guest*  at  Fuchi'i— and  Japan's  other 
18  maximum  security  prtaooa— town 
becoming  a  "ruihansha,"  a  repeat  of  ¬ 
fender.  The  death  penalty  1*  still  in 
effect,  with  more  than  70  men  now 
awaiting  hanging.  Despite  it,  crime 
continue*. 

Where  do  Japen's  ruikansha  come 
from? 

Nearly  30 '"e  are  members  of  Ja¬ 
pan's  underworld  gangs.  Others  aie 
mentally  incapable  of  finding  a 
place  In  the  nation’s  booming  econo¬ 
my:  the  average  IQ  is  81.2  in  Japa¬ 
nese  prisons,  -and  22%  of  the  in¬ 
mates  are  claMified  a„  .fear-psycho¬ 
paths.  On*  often-madt  complaint  of 
Japanese  prisoners: 

‘Prisons  are  no  placet  to  build  a 
man’s  character." 


MEXICO 

Allhough  he  had  tried  to  escape  at 
least  twice,  Joel  David  Kaplan,  a 
New  Yorker  serving  28  years,  still 
hart  the  mn  of  Santa  Marta  Acatitla 
Prison  O'  the  outaklrts  of  Mexico 
City. 

He  had  access  to  a  telephone,  and 
was  visited  frequently  by  friends 
with  whom  he  talked  privately,  un¬ 
observed,  and  in  physical  contact 
with  his  visitors. 

Kaplan  was  serving  time  for  mur¬ 
der,  but  he  wasn't  in  Mexico's  only 
real  maximum  security  prison:  a 
federal  authority  on  IsU  Maria,  70 
miles  west  of  Tepic  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  chief  deterrent  to 
escape  are  aharka  in  the  effahore  wa- 
(  ters. 

Tha  conditions  under  which  he 
was  serving  his  time  facilitated  Ka¬ 
plan's  or'-brated  departure  from 
Acatitla:  a  Helicopter  touched  down 
in  the  prison  yard  and,  without  in¬ 
terference,  removed  Kaplan  and  a 
second  man. 

There  have  leen  hints  of  corrup- 
tlw.'  in  Kaplan's  departure  and,  in¬ 
deed,  corruption  is  common  in  Mexi¬ 
co's  free-wheeling,  easy-going  prison 
system.  Prisoners  with  money  can 
finance  anything  from  an  easy  life  to 
escape. 

Quarters  range  from  eartb-floored, 
sunless  ceils  for  the  poor  to  comfort¬ 
able  apartments  built  inside  the 
walls  fo?  the  rich.  The  *penl*  or  "in- 
lenio"  with  money  can  acquire 
weapons,  women,  liquor,  narcotic*. 
There  are  no  revoita,  and  no  rehabil¬ 
itation  or  work  programs. 

‘Why,*  asked  Dr.  Alfonso  Quiroz 
Cuaron,  one  of  Latin  America'*  top 
penologists,  ’should  the  inmates  re- 
3  volt  when  they  live  better  than  at 
home?" 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

If  he  goes  'n  prison,  Argentina's 
Juan  Perez  (the  Joe  Doaks  of  South 
America)  may  find  himself  in  a 
modem  federal  prison  admired  by 
the  world's  penologists  as  a  model 
institution. 

But,  if  he  pays  hU  debt  to  Bolivian 
justice,  another  Juan  Perez  mav 
find  hitpsel!  in  a  jungle  camp  in  the 
upper  Amazon  Basin,  as  fur  up  the 
river  as  a  convict  can  be  '«nt— and 
with  piranhas  in  the  river. 

/  Argentina  has  guards 
graduated  from  the  National 
Penitentiary  School,  temporary 
leaves  for  'exemplary*  prisoners, 
parole  terms  set  by  tha  judges  who. 
sentenced  the  prisoner,  examinations 
iby  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and 
I  soclologlits  and  sporta  Including  aoc- 
per,  volley  ball  and  awtmmmg. 

in  Bolivia,  by  contrtut,  things  an 
simpler.  Tftt  jungle  ea«es  are light¬ 
ly  guarded;  tha  ImpenetnM*  jungla 
r  is  itself  a  maximum  seouftty  re- 
\  straint.  Conjugal  visit*  by  wives  and 
/  sweethearts  arc  allowed.  If  Anyone 
{  escapes,  authorities  can  Ifrast  out 
}  or  mote  members  of  the  escapee's 
(  family  and  hold  them  until  tha  cul- 
>  prlt  is  rbfAptured  or  surrender*. 

The  awr  nations  which  share  the 
headwatini  of  the  Amazon  also  use 
its  remoteness  as  a  place  to  store 
wrongdoer*.  The  sophisticate?!  of 
penology  techniques  vaHgs  ,Ti  fceuth 
America,  as  can  be  expf-H.'  (,  with 
the  sophistication  of  the  imprison¬ 
ing  nation. 

Just  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
from  Argentina’s  Bueno3  Aires  lies 
the  ; mall  but  highly  advanced  na¬ 
tion  m  Uruguay,  with  a  modern  pen¬ 
al, system  known  for  humane  *reat- 
ment  of  prisoners  unsurpassed  else¬ 
where  in  Latin  America. 

Numerous  laws  protect  the  pri¬ 
soners.  When  men  arrested  as  Tupa- 
maro  terrorists  complained  of  police 
brutality,  the  gravest  instance  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigating  committee 
discovered  was  that  *lunch  wasn't 
served  on  time." 

It  was  from  Montevideo's  Punta 
Carretns  .'ederal  prison  that  111  Tu- 
pamaro  leaders  tunneled  to  freedom 
early  this  month. 


Russia  >  y 

"In  prison."  wrote  Russian  writer 
and  ex-prisoner  Anatoly  Marchenko, 
"you  won't  hurt  a  single  healthy 
man,  except  perhaps  for  newcomer-, 
and  they  don’t  last  long ...  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  convey  the  essence  of  it, 
this  torture  by  starvation  .  .  .  For 
many,  hunger  proves  an  insuperable 
ordeal." 

For  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  few  more 
ounces  of  black  hread,  Marchenko 
wrote,  men  turn  informers,  betray¬ 
ing  their  fellow  inmates.  With  hun¬ 


ger,  submachine  guns,  dogs  and 
baatirgs,  the  Russian  government 
maintains  tha  world's  tightest  aisei- 
pilne  on  what  fa  believed  to  be  the 
world's  largest  body  of  prisoners. 

A  Soviet  official,  R.  N  ishanov,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1989  the  government's 
views  on  why  compulsion  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  ’the  struggle  for  reforming 
the  persons  who  commit  socially 
dangerous  crimes": 

"Lenin  pointed  out  that  all  weak¬ 
ness,  all  hesitation  and  all  sentimen¬ 
tality  in  thia  field  would  be  a  great 
crime  against  socialism.* 
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TWIST — Devil's  Island,  France's  dreaded  penal  colony  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  was  closed  in  19S3  and  now  ts  a  resort. 

llmnfMt* 


FRANCE 

The  prisoner  who  goeB  to  a  Krant  h 
penitentiarv  will  find- 

Short  terms  '1  he  average  three  to 
lour  years. 

No"  attempt  at  rehabil’tation.  No 
ore  trie*  to  change  him 

No  reforms.  The  last  Krench  pri¬ 
son  reform,  closing  Devil'*  island  m 
1953. 

No  rloUt.  Businesslike  guard*  hold 
•  tight  lid  or.  prisons  Poliea  let  two 
eacapee*  kill  a  nurse  and  a  guard  in 
Clairvau*  last  week  rather  than  ne¬ 
gotiate  demands,  the  men  wer*  r  • 
captured. 

And,  chances  are,  the  a\n:ata 

I’loneh  prisoner  wnii  t  irtiini  itci . 
limn  i-i  relalnelv  i.u<*  in  h  r.m«  *• 


It  may  have  something  to  do  with 
prison  conditions  generously  de- 
mhod  .is  spartan. 

Provincial  prsons  are  often  one 
time  monasteries  or  r  on  vents. 
Piumbmg  is  a  pot  made  available 
twice  a  day;  prisoners  must  iearn 
precise  control  of  bodily  functions. 
Exercise  yards  are  pie* slice  niches 
big  enough  for  only  a  score  of  pri¬ 
soners  at  a  tints.  *rhere  is  no  wars  to 
(to 

“Prions, ■  according  to  the  French 
penology,  "are  places  of  Incarcera¬ 
tion.  i...i  rehabilitation.'’ 

Polr.-al  prUuners  ais  separated 
fiom  <-'ners,  under  maximum  secur- 
>tv  ml.  and.  usmlSy,  somewhat 
better  ";\mg  condu’uns.  Algerians, 
dir  ‘.ugest  ntajr.'  :>•  within  the  pert- 
-V  }rtf  m.  are  kept  strictly  pegiegat- 

OERilANY 

A  V.v=t  German  sentenced  to  pri¬ 
son  so on  tegrns  that  running  art- 
sons,  like  so.many  Germanic  epaea- 
vota,  Is  a  highly  regulated  science. 

The  individual  6tste»  tlaer.dgrs) 
have  their  own  prisons,  hat  the  pen¬ 
al  cede  is  faucral  The  accent  is  on 
rpform  Thu  prison  p'-vi  iation  Is 
ilioppic.g  Piisons  ->•«  c nowded. 
Kcli. , l  >  a  too  n  i>  pored.  er>- 
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Croat  care  is  t3ken  to  put  a  prl- 
«,,.i.-r  —  the  kn.it -In  nder  or  icd 
brother — in  the  tvpe  of  tardily  best 
lilted  to  him  There  are  -'t  pn.-ons, 
few  of  them  with  maximum  security 
facilities.  Efforts  are  made  to  incar¬ 
cerate  a  man  not  where  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  but  near  his  home,  so  he  can 
be  close  to  his  family— and  the  com¬ 
munity  he  will  one  day  rejoin. 

Being  a  prison  gua»-d  has  the  UJa- 
tus  of  an  official  and,  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  the  job  ha6  a  security  marly 
persons  seek.  There  is  little  dax^r 
from  prisoners:  controls  are  -too 
strict,  the  inmates  too  respectful^? 
authority.  Among  the  privileges 
they  can  lose  for  a  serious  inflec¬ 
tion:  the  right  to  have  an  aquarium 
—and  a  whittling  knife. 

CANADA  ;• 

The  widespread  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  state  prison  systems  of 
the  United  States  don’t  exist  in  Jhe 
provinces  of  CanaJa.  The  reason:-*ll 
persons  convicted  of  a  sentence  of 
more  than  two  years  go  to  a  nation¬ 
ally  run  institution. 

And  within  this  federal  framework 
changes  are  being  studied— changes 
whim  taay  affect  the  lives  of  the 
more  than  7,000  inmates  in  Canada's 
32  prisons. 

Eight  of  them  arc  maximum  Mi 
curity  prisons.  The  largest  contains 
500  men,  the  smallest  75. 

’We  believe  that  the  150-inmate 
pri-on  is  the  ideal,"  said  Paul  A.  Fa- 
guy,  Canada's  commissioner  of  pe¬ 
nitentiaries. 

Canadian  prisoners  already  Jiva 
under  conditions  better  than  netrlv 
all  of  the  Americans  who  got  into 
trouble  on  the  south  aide  of  the  bor¬ 
der. 

Prisoners  can  sit  with  their  visi¬ 
tors,  touch  each  other,  kiss.  Thera  is 
a  guard  on  duty  in  the  visiting  roam, 
bul  he  lent  supposed  to  monitor 
cohversatiaea. 


^  And  *o  It  goes  in  the  prisons  of  tha 
(World.  The  differences  are  thare, 
Wid  as  ars  the  similarities.  Are  thero 
(lsq*#nt  to  be  learned?  Could  tha 
Whited  States  successfully  adopt  the 
Canadian  system  of  all  federal  pu- 
sens,  ter  instance? 

Foreign  wardens  ai wary  of  of¬ 
fering  advice  to  U.S  'floats.  Evfry 
wardin,  they  kno-„,  is  a  prisoner, 
too— prisoner  of  his  cwn  system. 

\nd  who  knows  wlurh  system  Is 
Mip-f 
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Prisor.s:  The  Way  to  Reform 


>  TTICA  is  certainly  not  the  worst  of 
r\  the  4,770  American  prisons  and 
'jails.  It  has  too  much  competition.  But 
it  is,  nonetheless,  fairly  typical  of  a 
penal  system  that  almost  everyone  agrees 
is  a  disgrace.  Almost  everyone,  that  is, 
hut  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  who, 
in  a  spasm  of  Podsnappery,  argued  on 
the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
last  week  that  “our  penal  system  re¬ 
mains  among  the  most  humane  and  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  world."  By  and  large,  the 
penologists — not  to  mention  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  ex-convicts — would  go  along 
with  Senutor  Edmund  Muskic,  who  told 
the  Governors  Conference  in  Puerto 
Rico  that  the  prisons  arc  “monstrous,  in¬ 
human  dungeons,  schools  for  crime  and 
centers  for  sexual  abuse." 

The  range  of  quality  in  American  pris¬ 
ons  is  wide.  At  Louisiana's  scabrous 
New  Orleans  Parish  Prison,  six  men  at 
a  time  arc  crammed  into  a  71  -ft.  hy  14- 
II.  cell.  Most  are  unsentenccd  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  They  exercise  one  hour 
every  week  and  spend  much  of  the  rest 
of  their  time  fighting  off  roaches,  rats 
and  homosexual  rapists.  “A  good  day,” 
says  one  prisoner,  “is  when  I  get  up, 
have  three  squares  and  don't  get  wound¬ 
ed  or  raped.’’ 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  House  of  Correction  in 
Massachusetts.  Since  he  took  over  two 
years  ago.  County  Sheriff  John  Buckicy 
has  turned  the  chapel  into  a  gym,  en¬ 
couraged  a  black  studies  program  (5% 
of  the  3CH*  inmates  arc  black,  as  are 
5%  of  the  guards),  moved  his  office 
into  the  prison  and  learned  almost  ail 
his  prisoners'  first  names.  He  hired  two 
lawyers  to  give  the  inmates  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  turned  the  sheriffs  house  over 
for  inmate  use,  including  overnight  vis¬ 
its  with  families. 


Between  the  two  poles  is  a  vast,  hid¬ 
den  world,  a  r.onsystem  of  isolated  so¬ 
cieties  with  m'"e  or  less  of  the  to¬ 
talitarian  qualities  evident  aboard  the 
Nevcrsink  in  Melville’s  White  Jacket. 
With  some  encouraging  exceptions,  the 
principal  distinction  of  the  prisons  is  fail¬ 
ure.  More  than  SI  billion  a  year  is 
spent  to  produce  results  that  would  swift¬ 
ly  doom  any  other  enterprise. 

Eighteenth  century  Quakers  intro¬ 
duced  the  American  concept  of  prisons 
as  a  humane  alternative  to  mutilation 
ami  other  corporal  punishments,  Today 
the  presumed  goals  of  prisons  are  var¬ 
ious,  and  sometimes  -they  conflict.  The 
aims  are  to  wreak  locicty’s  vengeance 
on  a  criminal,  to  deter  other  men  from 
violating  the  law,  to  rehabilitate  a  pris¬ 
oner  so  that  he  is  fit  to  return  to  the 
open  world.  Yet  far  too  many  insti¬ 
tutions  make  no  effort  to  rehabilitate; 
they  ire  simply  zoos  for  human  an¬ 
imals  that  society  wants  out  of  the 
wsy.  As  a  result,  criminals  are  thrown 
into  precisely  the  environment  guaran¬ 
teed  to  ensure  they  will  emerge  bru¬ 


talized,  more  criminally  expert  and  less 
fit  to  live  lawfully  than  when^they  en¬ 
tered.  A  bleak  spirit  of  damnation  hides 
criminals  behind  walls,  cancels  their 
identities,  meanwhile  anticipating  some 
mural  regeneration  and  tepentance 

Some  experts  simply  despair  of  ever 
resolving  the  dilemma.  Says  Dr.  E.  Kim 
Nelson,  director  of  the  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California:  “The  idea  of  cor¬ 
recting  anyone  in  prison  is  bankrupt. 
You  can’t  mix  punishment  and  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Prisons  should  b;  used  for 
punishment.”  Enough  liberal,  enlight¬ 
ened  solutions  have  failed  in  many  fields 
to  make  this  a  rather  tempting  thought. 
Besides,  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation 
is  depressing.  Fully  95%  of  all  inmates 
in  the  nation's  jails  will  eventually  be  re¬ 
leased.  if  past  patterns  are  followed, 
40%  of  these  will  he  repeaters,  re¬ 
turning  to  prison  for  other  crimes. 

But  it  can  also  be  argued  that  re¬ 
habilitation  has  not  failed,  rather  it  has 
not  been  adequately  tried.  This  view  is 
supported  by  many  isolated  successes. 
The  rate  of  recidivism  is  down  in  many 
areas.  Surprisingly,  the  absolute  number 
of  Americans  in  prison  has  been  de¬ 
clining  in  the  past  ten  years,  principally 
because  of  broadened  parole  and  pro¬ 
bation  programs.  Yet  the  social  dam¬ 
age  still  wrought  by  prisons  that  mere¬ 
ly  train  professional  criminals  remains 
an  overwhelming  argument  for  reform. 

Professionals — criminologists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  penologists  and  many  judges  and 
police  chiefs — arc  nearly  unanimous 
about  v/hat  the  approach  should  be: 
REFORM  THE  NATION'S  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 
Studies  indicate  there  are  6,000,000 
non-traffic  arrests  of  adults  annually  in 
the  U.S.  Almost  half  of  those  arrests 
are  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct, 
vagrancy,  gambling  and  minor  morals 
charges.  If  the  laws  under  which  these  ar¬ 
rests  are  made  were  eliminated,  con¬ 
clude  Authors  Norval  Morris  and  Gor¬ 
don  Hawkins  in  The  Honest  Politician’s 
Guide  to  Crime  Control,  “the  consequent 
reduction  of  pressure  on  police,  courts 
and  correctional  services  would  have  a 
massive  impact  on  the  criminal  justice 
system.”  It  would  free  police  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  serious  crimes,  unclog  the 
courts  and  ease  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  nation's  prisons. 

REPLACE  LOCAL  AND  CCJNTY  JAKE  WITH  RE- 
OI  ON  Al  CORRECTION  centers.  Once  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged,  a  defendant  it  ei¬ 
ther  released  on  bond,  or  his  own  re¬ 
cognizance,  or  he  is  sent  to  jail  to 
await  trial.  A  defendant  normally  faces 
a  lengthy  wait,  especially  traumatic  for 
a  first  offender,  spending  months  or 
even  years  in  jail  with  seasoned  crim¬ 
inals,  perhaps  being  corrupted  even  be¬ 
fore  he  is  judged  innocent  or  guilty. 
Authorities  should,  instead  of  locking 
up  prisoners  indiscriminately  in  jails, 
provide  modem  correction  centers, 
with  diagnostic  services,  staffed  by 
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